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The  generous  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  Peabody  Board  of 
Trust  through  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  made  possible  the  first  two  ses- 
sions of  the  University  Summer  School,  and  these  sessions  demon- 
strated the  urgent  need  of  such  a  school.  Over  a  thousand  teachers 
and  many  thousand  children  were  directly  reached  and  benefited. 
The  legislature  in  June,  1904,  appropriated  $5,000  to  the  support  of 
the  present  session  thus  looking  toward  establishing  the  Summer 
School  as  a  permanent  institution. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  School  is  primarily  to  extend  to 
those  who  are  otherwise  engaged  during  the  school  year  the  advant- 
ages for  instruction  which  the  University  can  offer,  together  with 
the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  of  the  University  and 
the  Normal  School.  The  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  have 
been  placed  foremost  in  planning  the  school.  Courses  are  planned 
to  meet  these  needs,  also  the  needs  of  the  following  classes: 

1.  Students  desiring  to  prepare  for  college  by  making  up  de- 
ficiencies to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

2.  Students  in  college  who  have  conditions  to  work  off  or  who 
desire  to  do  more  work  in  some  special  line. 

3.  Persons  who  wish  to  add  to  their  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, but  who  are  unable  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  therefore  manifold.  Present  condi- 
tions make  it  necessary  to  offer  rather  a  large  number  of  courses 
in  the  common  school  branches.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
scholarship  of  Georgia  teachers  will  gradually  improve  until  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  a  far  greater  demand  for  higher  courses 
in  the  University. 


LOCATION. 

The  School  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Athens,  from  June  27  to 
July  28,  1905.  This  location  is  chosen  not  only  because  Athens  is 
the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the  center  of  the  Univer- 
sity system,  but  also  because  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  purpose. 
The  town  lies  on  the  rolling  hills  of  Northeast  Georgia,  is  high  and 
healthy,  is  easy  of  access  by  the  four  railroads  which  center  here 
(the  Seaboard,  Southern,  Georgia  and  Central  of  Georgia),  has  a  de- 
lightful summer  climate  with  cool  and  pleasant  nights,  perfectly 
pure  water,  paved  streets,  electric  lights,  street  cars,  local  and  long- 
distance telephones,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  modern  life. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  dormitories  and  dining 
halls  of  both  the  University  and  the  State  Normal  School  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  officcers  of  the  Summer  School,  thus 
affording  an  equipment  which  can,  perhaps,  not  be  duplicated  in  all 
its  details  in  any  other  place  south  of  the  Potomac  river. 

CORRELATION    OF    EDUCATIONAL    FORCES   AND    INTERESTS 

OF  GEORGIA. 

The  faculty  will  include  many  of  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, of  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Athens  and  Milledgeville,  and 
also  professors  and  teachers  from  Mercer,  Emory,  Wesleyan,  Cox 
College,  Brenau  and  other  institutions  in  Georgia;  also  a  number 
of  City  Superintendents,  County  School  Commissioners,  High  School 
teachers,  and  other  educators. 

A  number  of  able  men  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  will 
deliver  lectures  and  addresses.  There  will  be  a  number  of  confer- 
ences, such  as  on  High  Schools,  School  Improvement  Club,  Sunday 
Schools,  County  and  City  Superintendents,  Georgia  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  others. 

A  number  of  instructors  and  lecturers  from  other  States  will 
also  be  present  from  week  to  week.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
secure  some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the  United  States  to  inform,  to 
inspire  and  to  entertain. 


OFFICERS. 

CHANCELLOR  W.  B.  HILL,  President  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  B.  MERRITT,  Superintendent. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

F.  M.  HARPER,  Registrar. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

W.  B.  HILL,  President. 

D.  C.  BARROW. 
H.  C.  WHITE. 

E.  C.  BRANSON. 
W.  B.  MERRITT. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Secretary. 

FACULTY. 

GERTRUDE  A.  ALEXANDER,  L.  I.,  A.  M.    Psychology  and  Methods 

Teacher  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Brenau  College. 
W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M Greek 

Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Georgia. 
EUGENE  C.  BRANSON,  A.  M Arithmetic 

President  State  Normal  School. 
M.  L.  BRITTAIN,  A.  B Sunday  School  Methods 

Superintendent  Schools  Fulton  County. 
JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D Botany,  Physiology 

Professor  Biology,  University  of  Georgia. 
CAROLYN  COBB Expression 

Teacher  of  Expression,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute. 
R.  B.  DANIEL,  A.  B., High  School  and  City  School  Methods 

Supt.  City  Schools,  Valdosta. 
DAVID  L.  EARNEST,  A.  M Physics 

Teacher  Physics  and  Chemistry,  State  Normal  School. 
JULIA  A.  FLISCH,  A.  M History,  Civics 

Teacher  of  History,  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

F.  M.  HARPER,  A.  M Registrar 

Principal  High  School,  Athens  City  Schools. 
MARGARET  L.  HALL, Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Teacher  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege. 
T.  E.  HOLLINGSWORTH Geometry 

Supt.  Schools,  Washington,  Ga. 


W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M Latin 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Georgia. 

E.  L.  HUGHES Geography 

Supt.  City  Schools,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

J.  F.  HART,  Jr , Agriculture 

Instructor  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Georgia. 

E.  H.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D. History 

Professor  of  History,  Emory  College. 

J.  M.  JOHNSON,  B.  S.  Ag.,  M.  S Agriculture 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Georgia. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett French,  Spanish 

Professor  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Georgia. 

ANNIE  LINTON Handicrafts 

Teacher  of  Handicrafts,  State  Normal  School. 

W.  B.  MERRITT,  A.  B Superintendent 

State  School  Commissioner. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M ' German,  Old  English 

Professor  of  German  and  English  Language,  University  of  Ga. 
FRED  J.  ORR,  B.  E, Manual  Training,  Drawing 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  etc.,  State  Normal  School. 
ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  JR.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   ...  English  Literature 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 
EULER  B.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  A.  M.    ...    English  Grammar,  Orthoepy 

Teacher  of  English  Grammar,  State  Normal  School. 
CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.  M.  ...  Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia. 
JESSIE  M.  SNYDER Model  School,  Primary  Methods 

Principal  of  Model  School,  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

C.  S.  STANAGE School  Music 

College  Park,  Ga. 
JOSEPH  S.  STEWART,  A.  M School  Management 

State  Agent  University  of  Georgia. 

JANE  E.  TAYLOR Domestic  Science 

Teacher  of  Domestic  Science,  State  Normal  School. 

ARNOLD   TOMPKINS,    Ph.    D Education 

President  of  Chicago  Normal  School. 
H.  C.  WHITE,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  President  State  College. 
THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D Education 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 
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LECTURERS. 

During  the  session  of  the  Summer  School  several  general  lec- 
tures will  be  given  each  week.  Some  of  the  evening  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  and  each  will  deal  with  interesting  points  of  travel 
nature  study,  etc. 

Among  the  lecturers  secured  are  the  following: 

Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Superintendent  Shearer,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Brown. 

Dr.  H.  C.  White. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Pearce. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Young. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Glenn. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Pound. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick. 

Prof.  Chas.  Lane. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Garrett. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum. 

Prof.  M.  Williams. 

Other  lecturers  will  be  announced  later. 


ORGANIZATION. 

!.     Professional   Courses   (Education). 

II.  Common   School   Subjects. 

III.  High  School  Subjects. 

IV.  College  Subjects. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  students  will  not  confine  their  courses 
to  the  Common  School  group.  If  they  need  these  subjects  they 
should  take  part  work  in  them  and  also  take  one  or  more  courses 
from  High  School  or  College  groups.  These  higher  courses  will 
have  an  uplifting,  broadening-of-view  influence.  If  all  of  the  Com- 
mon School  subjects  are  needed,  it  will  be  far  better  to  take  a  few 
this  year  and  the  others  next  year,  combining  with  higher  work. 
Certainly  no  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  only  a  Common  School 
education.  Two  Common  School  subjects,  with  one  or  two  higher 
subjects  and  a  professional  course  will  be  very  heavy  work.  In 
planning  courses,  the  following  outlines  should  be  consulted  in  con- 
nection with  the  daily  schedule  of  recitations  found  on  a  further 
page. 


Courses  of  Instruction* 

L— EDUCATION. 

1.      HISTORY    AND    PRINCIPLES    OF    EDUCATION. 
Professor  Woofter. 

A  course  in  History  of  Education  treating  the  educational  prin- 
ciples, ideals,  and  practices  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  peo- 
ples with  constant  application  to  present-day  education.  The  course 
will  close  with  a  summary  of  the  ideals  and  guiding  principles  of 
modern  schools. 

Texts:  Seeley's  History  of  Education  (American  Book  Co.), 
Home's  Philosophy  of  Education  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Any  good  text  on  History  of  Education  may  be  brought  for  use, 
such  as  Painter's,  Kemp's,  Williams's,  or  Davidson's. 

2.     PSYCHOLOGY   AND   CHILD   STUDY. 
Mrs.   Alexander. 
These  two  subjects  will  constitute  one  course,  and  will  be  so 
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conducted  as  to  give  teachers  a  good  working  knowledge  of  psychol- 
ogy in  its  application  to  children.  A  distinguished  educator  has 
said  that  the  study  of  psychology  could  be  pursued  in  part  by  the 
original  observation  of  children;  with  this  idea  as  a  starting  point, 
an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  awaken  curiosity  concerning  the  phe- 
nomena of  child  nature,  to  excite  intelligent  sympathy  with  children, 
and  to  increase  skill  in  discipline  and  instruction.  Dr.  W.  H.  Burn- 
ham  says  of  such  study;  "As  a  means  of  bringing  the  young  teacher 
into  relations  of  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  children  this  work 
can  hardly  be  commended  too  highly." 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  proposed: 

Nature,  Scope,  and  Problems  of  Child  Study. 

Physical  Growth  and  Development. 

Instincts — notably,  Play,  Curiosity,  Imftation. 

Interests  of  Children. 

Feelings  and  Emotions. 

Attention — of  the  Class  as  a  Whole  and  of  the  Individual. 

Perception  and  Apperception — of  the  Class  as  a  Whole  and  of 
the  Individual. 

Imagination — of  the  Class  as  a  Whole  and  of  the  Individual. 

Memory. 

Conception. 

Reasoning. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  any  text  on  psychol- 
ogy. 

The  principal  books  used  in  Child  Study  will  be: 

Tanner's  The  Child;  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child 
Study;  Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood;  Oppenheim's  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Child;  Warner's  The  Study  of  Children  and  their 
School  Training;  Halleck's  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
tem; Dewey's  School  and  Society. 

3.     MODEL    SCHOOL    AND    PRIMARY    METHODS. 
Miss  Jessie   M.  Snyder. 

This  course  will  comprise: 

First — Class  work  with  children  in  first  and  second  grades. 
The  work  in  the  first  grade  will  consist  of  lessons  in  reading,  pho- 
nics, literature,  and  sense  -training.  In  the  second  grade,  lessons 
will  be  given  in  reading,  numbers,  history,  literature,  nature  study, 
and  paper  construction. 

Second — Round  table  talks  on  lesson  planning,  programs,  class- 
ification, general  equipment  making,  and  similar  problems,  including 
primary  methods  in  general  for  the  first  three  or  four  grades. 


4.     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    METHODS. 
Mrs.  Alexander. 

A  course  intended  more  especially  for  country,  district,  and 
village  schools,  though  adapted  to  schools  fully  graded.  The  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  teaching  reading,  composition,  history,  and 
geography  will  supply  the  main  topics.  Typical  lessons  will  be  out- 
lined employing  matter  from  the  State  readers;  comparison  of  old- 
fashioned  methods  and  readers  with  the  new-fashioned;  library 
problems,  such  as  what  books  should  be  in  a  good  library?  How 
should  the  school  library  be  used?  How  shall  each  school  secure 
its  own  library?  etc. 

The  other  subjects  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
main  object  will  be  to  give  the  teachers  something  that  can  be  put  to 
use  in  school  every  day,  and  teachers  are  requested  to  bring  with 
them  the  books  they  use  in  their  school  rooms,  specimens  of  work 
done,  and  a  list  of  questions  touching  problems  of  work. 

5.  a.     GRADED  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

METHODS. 

Superintendent  Daniel. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  connection  with  School  Manage- 
ment. It  will  deal  with  methods  in  the  High  School,  grading  and 
promotion,  school  consolidation,  and  correlated  problems. 

5.   b.    PROBLEMS   OF   SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT. 
Joseph   S.   Stewart. 

(1)  Preparation  for  the  School. — School  grounds,  school  build- 
ings, furniture,  library,  appliances,  location  of  school,  consolidation 
and  transportation;   support  of  the  school. 

(2)  School  Authorities. — The  teacher,  the  superintendent,  the 
county  and  local  boards,  the  patrons,  the  taxpayers,  the  lawmakers; 
the  coordination  of  these  forces.  The  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
community. 

(3)  Organization  of  the  School. — Attendance,  school  hours, 
classification,  seating,  tactics,  etc.,  the  program,  formation  of  class- 
es, the  Common  School  course;  the  literary  society,  other  clubs. 

(4)  The  School  of  Work. — Study;  the  recitation  and  questions 
relating  thereto;  play  and  uses.     School  supervision. 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  School. — The  law  of  the  school, 
duties,  offences,  rewards  and  punishment. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  bring  whatever  books  they  may  have 
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relating  to  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.    We  recommend  for  study, 
Tompkins,  McMurry,  White,  Baldwin,  Dutton,  Prince,  Page. 

6.     SUNDAY  SCHOOL  METHODS. 
M.   L.   Brittain. 

This  course  will  consist  of  six  periods  devoted  to  practical 
Sunday  School  work,  following  Hurlbut's  Normal  Lessons  as  a  basis. 
Vincent,  Axtell,  Spillman,  Hamill,  and  other  writers  of  merit  in 
this  field  will  be  used  for  reference.  Every  thoughtful  Sunday 
school  teacher  feels  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  his  delicate 
task.  The  secular  instructor  must  have  the  most  careful  train- 
ing in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  twentieth  century  and  like 
preparation  is  being  made  everywhere  by  those  in  charge  of  Bible 
work. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  bring  pencil  and  note-book  to  the 
class  and  to  begin,  if  possible,  with  the  first  lesson. 

(1)  The  History  of  the  Sunday  School. — Robert  Raikes.  The  In- 
ternational System.     Conditions  and  Methods. 

2)  The  Book.— The  Old  Testament.  The  New  Testament.  Re- 
view and  Quiz. 

3.)  Bible  History. — Old  Testament  History.  New  Testament 
History.     Review  and  Quiz. 

(4)  Bible  Geography. — The  Old  Testament  World.  The  New 
Testament  World.     The  Land  of  Palestine.    Review  and  Quiz. 

(5)  Bible  Institutions. — The  Altar.  The  Tabernacle.  The 
Temple.    The  Synagogue.    The  Feasts.    Review  and  Quiz. 

(6)  The  Modern  Sunday  School. — Departments.  Organization. 
Grading. 

E.--COMMON-SCHOOL  SUBJECTS* 

7.      REVIEW    AND    METHODS    IN    COMMON    SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC. 
E.  C.  Branson. 

Course  I. — Will  cover  the  teaching  of  primary  numbers  through 
the  fundamental  rules,  including  an  objective  treatment  of  elemen- 
tary fractions.  The  instruction  will  consist  in  stimulating  discus- 
sions and  in  guiding  these  to  safe  conclusions.  Frequent  demon- 
stration lessons.  Abundant  mental  arithmetic  drills.  Teachers  who 
register  for  this  course  ought  to  be  familiar  with  Soldan's  tract  on 
Grube  Numbers,  Speer's  Primary  Arithmetic  for  Teachers,  and  the 
subject  of  Arithmetic  correlations. 
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Course  1!. — Will  be  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  fractions,  per- 
centage, and  proportion,  with  the  common  special  application  of 
these  subjects  to  every  day  life.  Mental  Arithmetic  will  be  still  more 
strongly  emphasized  in  this  course.  Teachers  ought  to  come  with 
Wentworth's  Practical  Arithmetic,  and  Milne's  Standard  Arithme- 
tic. As  a  professional  text  the  teachers  ought  to  have  Eugene 
Smith's  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

8.     AGRICULTURE. 
Dr.  White,  Dr.  Soule,  Professor  Johnson,  Mr.  Hart,  Dr.  Campbell. 

A  course  of  instruction  designed  to  present  the  elementary 
principles  of  agriculture  as  embodied  in  pedagogic  form  and  arrang- 
ed with  the  special  intent  to  aid  teachers  who  shall  be  called  upon 
to  teach  elementary  agriculture  in  the  common  schools,  as  required 
by  recent  legislative  enactments.  The  better  to  serve  this  purpose, 
the  subject  will  be  presented  in  the  order  usually  followed  in  approv- 
ed elementary  texts. 

Fifty-six  (56)  periods  in  all  as  follows: 

(1)  Dr.  Soule. 

Six  (6)   periods: — General  Agriculture. 

(2)  Dr.  White. 

Ten  (10)  periods: — The  land — physical  and  chemical  character, 
origin  of  soil;  conservation  of  soil  and  soil  water;  fertilizers — char- 
acter and  use. 

(3)  Dr.  Campbell. 

Ten  (10)  periods: — The  plant — organization;  classification  of 
the  stem  by  form  and  habit:  microscopic  structure  of  stem  and  root; 
leaves — form,  structure  and  arrangement  relative  to  sunlight;  nutri- 
tion-osmosis in  root;  photosynthesis;  buds — formation  and  relation 
to  branching;  flower-structure;  inflorescence;  pollination;  seed  for- 
mation; fruit;  germination  of  seed. 

(4)  Mr.  Johnson. 

Ten  (10)  periods: — Agronomy — the  making  of  the  crop  of  cot- 
ton, corn,  sweet  potatoes,  small  grain,  grass  and  forage,  theory  and 
system  of  crop  rotation. 

(5)  Mr.  Johnson. 

Ten  (10)  periods: — Animal  Husbandry:  the  Horse — points,  care 
and  management;  beef -cattle — breeds,  points,  care  and  management; 
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Swine — breeds,  care  and  management;   farm  poultry-keeping;  feed- 
ing farm  animals;  the  balanced  ration  and  its  proper  use. 

(6)    Mr.  Johnson. 

Five  (5)  periods: — Dairying;  the  points  of  a  dairy  cow;  man- 
agement of  dairy  cattle;  milk  production;  handling  milk  on  the 
farm;  separating  cream  and  milk:  ripening  cream;  the  churn  and 
churning;   working  and  marketing  butter. 

(7)  Mr.  Hart. 

Five  (5)  periods: — Economic  entomology — the  character  and 
treatment  of  useful  and  injurious  insects; — bee  keeping. 

9.     FREE  HAND  DRAWING, 

Mr.  Orr. 

A  series  of  lessons  in  pencil,  ink,  and  color,  showing  how  to 
draw  in  outline  and  in  mass  and  how  to  use  a  small  box  of  color. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  lessons  given  will  illustrate  methods  of 
presenting  the  subject  in  school  grades,  but  technical  training  for 
the  teacher  will  be  the  primary  consideration. 

Conferences  in  regard  to  local  or  individual  problems  will  be 
at  the  command  of  those  registering  for  this  course;  also  informa- 
tion as  to  working  materials,bibliography,  etc.  An  adequate  supply 
of  illustrative  material  from  actual  class  work  will  be  exhibited  for 
students'  instruction. 

Cost  of  materials  about  50  cents. 

10.     MANUAL   TRAINING, 
Mr.   Orr. 

As  far  as  possible  this  course  will  be  presented  in  the  nature  of 
individual  problems  varying  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  students 
applying.  In  every  case  the  method  will  include  practical  shop 
work  and  the  making  of  working  drawings  previous  to  construction. 
Every  problem  will  be  so  directed  as  to  involve  artistic  considera- 
tions in  the  design  or  usefulness  in  connection  with  home  or  school 
interests,  the  ends  in  view  being  discussed  while  the  drawing  is 
being  made.  It  is  intended  that  the  course  shall  be  suggestive  to 
educational  directors  as  well  as  practical  to  class-room  workers. 

Information  as  to  the  planning  courses,  the  selection  and  cost 
of  tool  equipment,  books  and  reference  material,  and  other  helpful 
data  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  attending  the  classes. 

Expense  will  depend  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  material 
used. 


1f.     DOMESTIC  SCIENCE, 
Miss  Jane  E.  Taylor. 

a.  Lectures  in  Household  Economics. — Special  Topics. — The 
Profession  of  home  making;  Ideals  and  Standards;  The  Composi- 
tion of  Food;  A  Study  of  Food  Adapted  to  Various  Conditions  and! 
Ages. 

h  Cookery. — Practical  application  of  the  laws  of  cookery  by 
the  cooking  of  starches,  fats,  albumens,  etc.,  in  every-day  dishes. 
Planning  of  menus. 

Two  periods  per  day  during  second  half  of  Summer  School. 

Those  expecting  to  register  in  this  course  should  become  fa- 
miliar with  one  or  more  of  the  following  books:  Campbell's  House- 
hold Economics;  Abel's  Practical,  Sanitary,  and  Economic  Cookery. 
Williams'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery;  Shaw's  School  Hygiene; 
Richard's  First  Lessons  in  Food  and  Diet. 

Practical  conclusions  at  home  and  abroad  from  the  study  of 
dietetics. 

Food  adulterations,  the  danger  and  remedy.  Some  household 
tests. 

The  House  Beautiful,  the  House  Healthful.  Care  of  the  Sick. 
Domestic  Science  in  the  Public  Schools — history  and  value.  Simple 
and  elaborate  equipment.  Methods  of  teaching.  School  Sanitation, 
etc.  A  study  of  the  diseases  of  children  affecting  school  life. 

One  period  per  day  during  first  half  of  Summer  School  session. 

12.     GRAMMAR  AND  ORTHOEPY. 
Euler  B.  Smith. 

Educational  value  of  grammar,  and  its  relation  to  other  sub- 
jects; principles  that  underlie  the  modern  teaching  of  grammar; 
study  of  the  simple  sentence  and  its  elements;  special  study  of  noun, 
pronoun,  and  verb;  aims  and  values  of  analysis  and  parsing;  use 
and  abuse  of  diagrams;  study  of  complex  and  compound  sentences; 
the  different  kinds  of  connectives;  unusual  constructions  and  Eng- 
lish idioms;  illustrative  lessons,  showing  methods  of  teaching  the 
more  difficult  topics ;  exercises  in  analysis,  parsing,  and  constructive 
English. 

Several  lessons  will  also  be  given  in  methods  of  spelling,  pho- 
nics, and  diacritics. 

13.     GEOGRAPHY. 
Superintendent   Hughes. 
A  summary  of  the  line  of  work  and  study  may  be  set  forth  in 
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seven  words:  1  Representation,  2  The  Earth,  3  Gateways,  4  High» 
ways,  5  Storehouse,  6  Workshops,  7  Strongholds.  Under  the  first 
head  construction  is  taught,  the  following  things  being  made: 
Paste  box,  ink  outfit,  paste,  papier  mache,  blackboards,  chart, 
maps,  plane  and  relief,  globe.  Under  the  second  head  the  earth  as 
a  whole  is  studied,  drawn,  made:  the  third  deals  with  cities,  espec- 
ially coast  cities:  the  fourth,  with  routes  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion: the  fifth,  with  products  and  commerce:  the  sixth,  with  occu- 
pations and  manufactures:  the  seventh,  with  capitals,  governments 
and  the  homes  of  the  people.  For  all  of  this  study,  the  pupil's  own 
representations  are  used  to  add  interest  and  definiteness.  The  text- 
book and  printed  representation  are  always  at  hand  for  reference 
and  verification. 

14.     HANDICRAFTS. 
Miss  Linton. 

This  course  is  intended  to  help  teachers  of  grades  from  one  to 
six.  It  suggests  occupations  and  projects  which  are  within  the  abili- 
ty of  children  whose  ages  range  from  six  to  twelve. 

Besides  outlining  schemes  for  the  different  grades,  it  brings 
into  discussion  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  work  into 
the  schools,  what  it  is  intended  to  do  for  the  children,  and  the  meth- 
ods for  the  doing,  or  in  other  words  the  what,  the  why,  and  the  how 
of  Handicrafts. 

Instruction  includes:  (1)  basketry,  (2)  card  and  raffia  work,  (3) 
cardboard  construction,  (4)  card  and  raffia  work  and  weaving. 

An  extra  fee  of  $1.25  will  be  charged  for  this  course,  this  to  pay 
for  the  material  furnished. 


15.     CLAY  MODELING,  AND   PRIMARY   METHODS   IN    MANUAL 

ARTS. 

Miss  Linton. 

Under  the  head  of  modeling,  will  come  practical  problems  cor- 
related with  the  regular  work  of  the  primary  grades,  such  as  the 
making  of  Indian  Pottery  in  connection  with  study  of  primitive  life, 
the  modeling  of  fruits,  vegetables,  leaves,  flowers,  animals,  etc.,  in 
the  line  of  Nature  Study. 

The  Methods  course  will  comprise  suggestions  connected  with 
elementary  wood  work,  designs,  sewing,  etc.,  for  grades  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth.  For  the  materials  used  in  this  course  a  small  fee 
of  25  cents  will  be  charged. 
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16.     UNITED   STATES    HISTORY. 
Miss  Flisch. 

The  work  in  United  States  History  will  be  divided  into  five 
periods,  one  week  being  given  to  each  period.  The  course  is  based 
on  Field's  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
class  will  be  expected  to  work  up  assigned  topics  from  the  library. 
In  addition  to  the  larger  standard  histories,  texts  more  condensed  in 
treatment  or  of  closer  application  to  special  subjects  will  be  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time.  Fiske's  and  Parkinson's  Histories  will  be 
found  especially  helpful,  as  well  as  the  Epoch  Series  of  American 
History,  and  American  Biography.  Students  should,  if  possible, 
provide  themselves  with  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  9,  12,  13,  15,  and  56,  Old  South 
leaflets,  price  5  cents  each,  published  by  Directors  of  the  Old 
South  Work,    Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Outline. 

(1)  Period  of  Exploration  and  Discovery. — Points  to  be  empha- 
sized: Motives  for  exploration;  character  of  explorers,  results  of 
discoveries. 

(2)  Colonial  Period  and  War  of  Revolution. — Points  to  be  em- 
phasized: Policies  of  the  colonizing  nations,  and  results;  the  three 
colonial  groups,  their  likenesses  and  difference;  relations  between 
England  and  her  colonies,  and  results;  causes  and  results  of  the 
conflicts  with  Indians  and  French;  steps  towards  the  Revolution; 
conduct  and  close  of  the  Revolution;  the  Continental  Congress  and 
the  Confederation. 

(3)  The  Constitutional  Period. — Points  to  be  emphasized:  For- 
mation of  the  Government;  the  future  nation  as  outlined  in  Wash- 
ington's two  terms  of  office;  problems  of  the  infant  government; 
Indian  affairs;  the  tariff;  political  parties,  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
the  War  with  Mexico,  the  great  West,  etc. 

(4)  Period  of  Disunion  and  Civil  Strife. — Points  to  be  empha- 
sized: The  growth  of  political  discord  from  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  Fort  Sumter;  seces- 
sion; the  struggle  in  Virginia;  the  war  in  the  West;  Georgia  in  the 
Civil  War;  the  Fall  of  Richmond. 

(5)  The  Modern  Period. — Points  to  be  emphasized:  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  a  general  study  of  conditions  since  the  war,  with  especial 
references  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  South  and  more  partic- 
ularly of  Georgia;  education  and  literature. 

17.     CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
Miss  Flisch. 
The  course  in  Civil  Government  will  follow  in  the  main  that  out- 
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lined  in  Peterman's  "Elements  of  Civil  Government,"  Georgia  Edi- 
tion. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  Constitution  will  be  made,  followed 
by  discussion  on  the  National  Government  in  its  three  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  government  of  the  State 
will  next  be  taken  up,  followed  by  a  study  of  local  conditions  and 
relations. 

Fiske's  "Civil  Government,"  and  "Critical  Period  of  American 
History,"  and  Hart's  "Actual  Government,"  will  be  found  very  valu- 
able as  reference  texts. 

18.     MUSIC. 
Mr.  Stanage. 

This  course  is  for  those  who  wish  to  study  music  for  their  own 
self-improvement,  as  well  as  for  those  who  desire  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  teaching. 

The  course  includes: 

Elements  of  Music — (a)  Notation:  (&)  Theory,  Rudimental  drill 
and  sight  singing.  Scale  and  staff  practice.  Key  drill.  Ear  train- 
ing. Writing  of  simple  musical  forms  and  exercises.  Dictation 
work.  Presentation  of  rote  songs.  Two,  three  and  four  part  sing- 
ing.   Daily  written  work.    Chorus  practice. 

Orchestra. — Students  are  requested  to  bring  instruments  for  the 
organization  of  a  Summer  School  Orchestra.  The  orchestra  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  chorus. 

Private  Work. — Special  rates,  considerably  below  regular  prices 
will  be  made  to  students  taking  private  instruction  at  the  Summer 
School.     Terms  sent  on  application. 

19.      NATURE    STUDY. 

Nature  Study  will  be  given  in  connection  with  agriculture  and 
the  natural  sciences. 

20.     PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
Miss  Ford. 

Free  hand,  arm,  limb  and  trunk  movements — suitable  for  coun- 
try schools. 

Drills  with  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  poles,  and  all  forms 
of  apparatus. 

Heavy  work,  running  and  breathing  exercises  a  specialty. 

Uniforms  of  light  weight  cloth  in  bloomer  and  blouse  style  will 
be  used.  Gymnasium  shoes  with  leather  or  rubber  soles  are  suit- 
able for  footwear. 
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21.     EXPRESSION. 
Miss  Cobb. 

The  Emerson  System  of  Expression  is  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  all  art.  It  embraces  literary  interpretations,  ex- 
pressive physical  culture,  and  voice  culture.  Its  aim  is  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  taste  through  dramatic  appreciation,  and  of  per- 
sonal growth  through  self  expression,  and  the  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  another's  thoughts. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  an  explanation  of  the  methods  of  this 
system,  and  their  application  to  the  general  needs  of  the  teacher. 

Selections  from  our  public  school  readers  will  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Emerson's  "Evolution  of  Expression,"  and  "Perfec- 
tive Laws  of  Art." 

in.  &  IV.— HIGH-SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  SUBJECTS. 

BIOLOGY. 
Dr.  Campbell. 

22.  Botany. — An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  methods  of  studying  plant  life,  and  incidentally  of 
identifying  plants.    Based  upon  Bailey's  Botany. 

23.  Physiology. — An  elementary  course  designed  to  present 
the  most  essential  points  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  their  modes  of  action.  The  course  will  cover  the  subjects  treat- 
ed in  Conn's  Elementary  Physiology,  which  should  be  procured  in 
advance. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Dr.  White. 

24.  Elementary  Chemistry. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chemistry,  involving  thorough  study  of  typical  elements  and  com- 
pounds, with  a  view  to  understanding  the  nature  of  chemical  energy, 
the  characteristics  of  chemical  phenomena  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  chemical  action.  Lectures  (copiously  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments) and  recitations.  No  text  book  required,  but  suitable  refer- 
ence books  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  appropriate 
texts  recommended  if  desired. 

25. — Advanced  Chemistry. — Lecture  course  on  the  chemistry  of 
foods.  Lectures  and  recitations.  No  text  book  required;  printed 
syllabus  will  be  furnished. 

Note:  Supplementary  to  Course  No.  24,  a  course  of  laboratory 
instruction  in  Experimental  Chemistry  will  be  provided  if  desired. 
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26.     COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 
Miss  Hall. 

Text-book:  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Espenshade. 

In  the  study  of  the  text-book,  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
paragraph  and  sentence  structure.  This  study  will  be  supplemented 
with  exercises  in  criticising  and  correcting  the  paragraphs  and 
sentences  of  students'  themes. 

In  theme  work,  weekly  outlines  and  compositions  will  be  re- 
quired; the  outline  to  be  written  and  corrected,  and  the  theme  then 
developed  from  it.  Exposition  will  be  the  principal  form  of  discourse 
studied,  since  it  requires  the  most  logical  thinking  and  the  clearest 
and  most  careful  treatment. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  practical  ques- 
tions concerning  the  teaching  of  composition  and  rhetoric. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 
Prof.  Park. 

27.     College  Entrance  Requirements. 

First  week. — Introductory  Lectures. 

Second  week. — Emphasis  on  Narrative  Species. 

(For  study — Marmion — Gold  Bug.) 
Third  week. — Emphasis  on  Descriptive  species. 

(For  study — Ancient  Mariner,  Milton's  Minor  Poems). 
Fourth  week — Emphasis  on  Expositive  Species. 

(For  study — Macaulay's  Milton — Julius  Caesar.) 
Fifth  week — Emphasis  on  Argumentative  Species. 

(For  study — Burke's   Conciliation). 

28.     An    Introduction   to    Literary   Criticism. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  student  into  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  upon  which  literary  criticism  is  based,  and 
to  apply  these  principles  so  far  as  the  scope  of  the  course  will  per- 
mit to  the  various  forms  of  literature. 

Special  application  will  be  made  to  the  work  of  such  authors 
as  have  extracts  in  the  readers  adopted  by  the  state. 

29.     GEOLOGY. 
Prof.  J.   F.  Sellers. 

(a)  General  Geology,  including  desk  illustrations  of  typical 
minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils;  and  a  study  of  dynamical  and  histori- 
cal geology. 

(&)     Local   Geology,   including   a    discussion    of   the   historical 
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divisions   in   Georgia;    the   economic  minerals,   rocks,   and  natural 
waters  of  the  state. 

30.     PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Prof.  J.  F.  Sellers. 

(a)  A  hasty  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  using 
familiar  localities  for  illustrations. 

(&)  A  series  of  round  tables  for  the  free  exchange  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  illustrating  physical  geography. 

31.     GREEK  AND   ROMAN    HISTORY. 
Mr.  Johnson. 

This  course  will  cover  the  more  important  events  in  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  it  will  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  Nile  and  Tigris — Euphrates  valleys  and  will  be 
continued  through  the  early  mediaeval  period  to  the  era  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  recommended  that  the  student  possess  a  copy  of  Myers' 
Ancient  History  (Ginn  &  Co.),  West's  Ancient  History  (Allyn  & 
Bacon),  Botsford's  Ancient  History  (Macmillan  Co.),  or  Wolfson's 
Essentials  in  Ancient  History. 

32.     HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  more  important  epochs 
of  English  history.  Each  student  should  have  a  copy  of  Montgom- 
ery's Leading  Facts  of  English  History  (Ginn  &  Co.),  Cheyney's 
Short  History  of  England  (Ginn  &  Co.),  Coman  and  Kendall's  His- 
tory of  England  (Macmillan  Co.),  or  Andrews'  History  of  England. 

33.  FRENCH. 
Prof.  Lust  rat. 

Introductory  course  based  upon  natural  method  and  the  most 
essential  rules  of  grammar. 

Text  book — Short  French  grammar  by  Grandgent  (Heath  &  Co.) 
This    course   will    cover   three    months    of   the   work   done   in 
French  by  the  junior  class  in  the  University  and  will  be  valued  ac- 
cordingly. 

34.  SPANISH. 
Prof.  Lust  rat. 

Introductory  Course. 
Pronunciation,  inflections,  forms  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs, 
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study  of  elementary  rules  of  grammar  will  be  given  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  fair  start  to  any  one  who 
wants  to  take  up  the  study  of  Spanish  during  the  Summer,  with  the 
view  of  pursuing  it  at  home  afterwards  without  the  help  of  a  teach- 
er. 

Text — Spanish  reader  by  Tolon. 

GERMAN,  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Prof.  Morris. 

35.  Elementary  German,  after  the  professor's  adaptation  of  the 
natural  method.  Text-book:  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien.  Uni- 
versity credit  for  1-3  Junior  year. 

36.  Advanced  German. — Reading,  Exercises  and  Conversation. 
36.     (a)     Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon.     Text-book:    Smith's  O.  E. 

Grammar.     University  credit  for  1-3  Junior  year. 

36.  (6)  History  of  English  Words  and  Sounds.  Text-book:  Ten 
Brink's  Chaucer's  language  and  metre. 

Only  one  of  courses  36,  36  (a),  36  (ft)  to  be  given, — which,  to  be 
determined  by  the  demand. 

GREEK. 
Prof.  Bocock. 

37.  For  beginners:  Formon's  First  Greek  Book  (American 
Book  Co.),  with  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

38.  For  students  who  have  studied  Greek  about  a  year: 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Goodwin  &  White,  Ginn  &  Co.),  with  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar. 

LATIN. 
Prof.  Hooper. 

39.  For  Beginners.     First  Year  Latin:   Collar  &  Daniell. 

40.  Third  Year  Latin:   Cicero's  First  Oration  against  Catiline. 

MATHEMATICS. 

41.     Algebra. 

Prof.  Snelling. 

A  beginner's  course  continuing  as  far  as  the  class  is  capable  of 
going  in  the  time. 

Wells'  College  Algebra. 
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42.     Trigonometry. 
Prof.  Snelling. 

Also  a  beginner's  course.    Plane  Trigonometry. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry  with  Tables  (Second  Revision). 

43.  Geometry. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth. 

A  course  in  Plane  Geometry  and  Problems. 
Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

44.  PHYSICS. 
Mr.  Earnest. 

Aims:  1.  To  develop  interest.  2.  To  reveal  possibility  of  ele- 
mentary science  without  expensive  apparatus,  with  materials  every- 
where available.  3.  To  develop  the  teacher's  faith  and  fix  his  pur- 
pose. 4.  To  train  observation,  reason.  5.  To  fix  habit  of  doing.  6. 
To  show  correlations  with  Language,  Drawing,  Geography. 

Methods:  1.  Obtain  clear  image  of  end  desired.  2.  To  show 
materials.  3.  Experiment:  The  ideal  way  is  for  each  pupil  to  make 
the  experiment — the  others  observing — the  teacher  may  experiment. 
4.  The  class  observe,  describe,  and  explain,  using  drawings  and  writ- 
ten work  according  to  teacher's  outline  and,  later,  without  guide. 

Materials:  One  lesson  each  day  with  simple  experiments  in 
Air,  Water,  Motion,  Force,  Machines,  Sound,  Heat,  Light. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

Courses  are  to  run  six  days  of  the  week  unless  otherwise  an- 
nounced. 

1 1 :  30. 

Agriculture   (Johnson). 

Chemistry  II. 

Domestic  Science 

(11:30  to  1:20). 

History  of  Education  and 

Principles  of  Teaching. 

Expression. 

French. 

History  (Ancient). 

Literature  II. 

Rhetoric. 

Sunday  School  Methods 

(July  17-22). 

12:25. 
Grammar  II. 

Geography  (Begins  July  10). 
History    (English). 
Literature  I. 

School  Management,  etc. 
Spanish. 
Music  II. 

3:45-4:40. 
Agriculture   (Campbell,  Hart.) 
3:45-4:55  (Normal  School). 
Drawing  and  color  Mo.,  W.,  Fri). 
Clay  Modeling  (Tu.,  Thurs.). 
Primary  Methods. 
5—6-10  (Normal  School). 
Handicrafts  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.). 
Woodwork   (Tu.  Thurs.). 
Model  School  (Begins  July  3). 
Physics. 

6:15-7. 
^20,  -  Physical  Culture. 

The  number  of  each  course  above  is  the  same  as  number  of 
course  in  the  preceding  pages  where  full  description  may  be  found. 

Nature  Study  will  be  given  with  Agriculture  and  also  with  the 
Natural  sciences. 

Do  not  attempt  many  courses  but  do  thorough  work  in  a  few. 


8:45. 

7. 

Arithmetic  I. 

8. 

22. 

Botany. 

25. 

43. 

Geometry. 

11. 

35. 

German  I. 

16. 

History  U.  S. 

1. 

39. 

Latin. 

4. 

Gr.  Sch.  Methods. 

33. 

42. 

Trigonometry. 

9:40. 

31. 

■—7. 

Arithmetic  II. 

28. 

41. 

Algebra. 

26. 

24. 

Chemistry  I. 

6. 

29. 

Geology. 

36. 

German  II. 

on 

Greek  I. 

12. 

12. 

Grammar  I. 

,     13. 

40. 

Latin  II. 

32. 

oo 

Physiology. 

- 1 . 

2. 

Psychology  and 

5. 

Child  Study. 

34. 

10: 

35   (Mon.,  Wed.,   Fri.) 

18. 

General  Assembly  (Chapel). 

10: 

35  (Tu.,  Thur.,  Sat.) 

8. 

8. 

Agriculture 

(Soule,  White). 

9. 

17. 

Civics. 

13. 

38. 

Greek  II. 

— -• 

30. 

Geography    (Physical) 

18. 

Music  I. 

14. 

10. 

3. 

44. 
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CREDITS. 

Students  who  complete  their  college  entrance  requirements  in 
the  Summer  School  will  be  given  credit  for  work  satisfactorily  done 
the  same  as  in  any  accredited  school. 

For  more  advanced  work,  credit  toward  academic  degrees  will 
be  allowed  by  the  University  departments  in  so  far  as  it  equals  in 
quality  and  quantity  the  work  of  the  regular  session,  but  only  after 
entrance  requirements  have  been  met  and  the  professors  of  the  de- 
partments satisfied  as  to  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  work.  By 
taking  only  two  or  three  subjects  and  concentrating  time  and 
effort  on  these,  the  work  may  be  made  the  equivalent  of  one-third 
the  work  of  the  regular  college  year  in  these  subjects. 

FOR  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

Any  graduate  who  has  received  a  bachelor's  degree  and  who 
wishes  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  a  corresponding  master's  de- 
gree may  make  arrangements  to  take  up  a  major  or  a  minor  course 
under  private  guidance  of  the  proper  University  professor.  In  this 
case  a  special  fee  must  be  paid  the  professor  so  guiding  and  instruct- 
ing. The  libraries  and  other  facilities  here  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage  by  such  students  who  may  thus  in  time  prepare  to  offer 
for  a  master's  degree  of  the  University  of  Georgia  or  of  some  other 
college.  Such  students  should  open  correspondence  at  once  stating 
the  department  in  which  the  work  is  desired,  so  that  arrangements 
may  be  perfected. 
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LECTURE  ROOM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 
A  CLASS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


VIEW  OF  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  SHOVING  BARNS  AND  COTTON  PLATS. 


Special  Sessions 

I.     THE  GEORGIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President,  M.  M.  Parks,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Vice-President,  Miss  Ella  Mitchell,  Sandersville,  Ga. 
Secretary,  E.  B.  Mell,  Athens,  Ga. 
Treasurer,  M.  L.  Brittain,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Georgia  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Athens  on 
June  2Sth,  27th  and  28th.  A  reduced  railroad  rate  (one  fare  round 
trip)  has  been  secured  for  the  Summer  School  and  can  be  used  also 
for  the  Association.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  college  dormitories 
at  one  dollar  a  day  and  at  hotels  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 

For  this  session  an  interesting  program  is  being  prepared  which 
v.  ill  include  discussions  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  teachers  of 
Georgia.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  meetings  of  the  follow- 
ing departments: 

1.  The  Department  of  High  School  and  College  Education. 

2.  The  Department  of  Primary  Education. 

3.  The  Department  of  Industrial  Education. 

4.  The  Department  of  Superintendence. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  Georgia  Educational  Association  has 
exterted  in  the  state  an  important  influence  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  coming  meeting  will  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  its  history.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are  requested  to 
join  the  Association.  The  opening  exercises  will  be  on  Monday 
night,  June  26.  1905. 

II.      HIGH    SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  Summer  School,  the  week  be- 
ginning July  3d,  there  will  be  held  a  High  School  Conference.  Prof. 
J.  S.  Stewart  will  have  charge  of  this  Conference. 

It  is  especially  arranged  for  High  Schools  "accredited"  with  the 
University  but  all  high  school  and  college  teachers  are  invited  to 
join  in  the  conference.  The  basis  of  the  discussions  will  be  the 
"Accredited  High  School  Hand  Book,  No.  17,"  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity. The  sessions  will  be  held  at  such  hours  during  the  day  as  will 
conflict  least  with  other  classes  of  those  attending.  One  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a  Latin  and  Greek  conference  at  which  Profess- 
ors Bocock  and  Hooper  will  preside  and  questions  pertaining  to  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects  will  be  fully  discussed. 

There   will   also  be  a   Conference  on  the  organization   of  the 
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High  School;   an  English  Conference;   A  Modern  Language  Confer- 
ence; A  Science  Conference;  A  Mathematics  Conference. 

We  trust  that  every  accredited  school  will  be  represented  by 
its  teaching  corps  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
Conference  will  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  are  planning  to  im- 
prove their  high  school  course.  There  will  be  no  essays,  but  the 
work  of  each  session  will  grow  out  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
those  present. 

III.  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  Summer  School,  the  week  begin- 
ning July  10th,  there  will  be  held  a  General  Educational  Conference. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Hill  will  have  charge  of  this  Conference.  One  day  will 
be  devoted  to  the  School  Improvement  Club. 

IV.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  Summer  School,  the  week  begin- 
ning July  17th,  there  will  be  held  a  Sunday  School  Conference.  Prof. 
M.  L.  Brittain  will  preside. 

There  will  be  no  extra  fee  for  the  course  in  Sunday  School 
Methods.  But  if  those  in  attendance  that  week  wish  to  attend  any 
other  courses  or  lectures  of  the  Summer  School,  a  fee  of  $1  will  en- 
title any  one  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  that  week.  Any 
one  who  has  already  paid  the  $3  fee  will  not  have  to  pay  the  $1  ad- 
ditional. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

The  railroads  have  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  (plus  25  cents) 
for  the  round  trip  from  all  points  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  students  attending  this  school. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  following  dates:  June  23,  24,  25,  26,  July 
1,  8,  15,  with  a  final  limit  of  fifteen  days  from  date  of  sale,  which 
may  be  extended  by  depositing  tickets  with  the  Special  Agent  here, 
and  paying  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

FEES. 

The  registration  fee  is  three  dollars,  which  entitles  the  stu- 
dent to  the  privileges  of  the  School.  Students  are  advised  not  to 
attempt  to  carry  more  than  four  courses.  Private  instruction  in  any 
subject  must  be  arranged  for  with  the  Instructor  in  that  subject. 
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BOARD   AND    LODGING. 

L  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL:  Three  dormitories;  room 
and  board  for  three  hundred  ladies.  Students  must  bring  with 
them  personal  toilet  articles,  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets  and  bed- 
covering  sufficient  for  their  needs  during  the  time  they  expect  to 
remain  in  the  dormitory. 

Address  PROF.  D.  L.  EARNEST. 

2.  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA:  Two  dormitories;  table  fare 
for  two  hundred  men.  Students  will  need  to  bring  toilet  articles, 
sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels. 

Address  PROF.  C.  M.  SNELLING. 

RATES  OF  BOARD:  Students  who  expect  to  board  in  these 
dormitories  should  register  in  advance,  the  earlier  the  better.  At 
the  University  and  the  State  Normal  School  rates  for  board  are 
as  follows:  Five  weeks,  $18;  four  weeks,  $16,  three  weeks,  $13; 
two  weeks,  $9.50;  one  week,  $5.00;  less  than  one  week,  $1  per  day. 

3.  FIVE  GREEK  LETTER  CHAPTER  HOUSES:  Rooms  for 
seventy-five  men.  Room  rates  $5  per  month.  Table  fare  at  board- 
ing houses,  restaurants  or  hotels  at  reasonable  rates. 

Address  PROF.  C.  M.  SNELLING. 

4.  THREE  HOTELS:  abundant  boarding  houses,  rates  reason- 
able. 

Address  PROF.  F.  M.  HARPER. 

While  the  University  of  Georgia  has4  no  dormitories  for  women, 
they  may  obtain  rooms  on  or  near  the  Campus  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  take  their  meals  at  Denmark  Dining  Hall. 

BOOKS  AND   MATERIALS. 

The  cost  of  text  books  and  materials  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  courses  that  the  student  may  elect  to  pursue.  All  necessary 
books  and  materials  may  be  obtained  here  in  Athens  at  moderate 
prices.  Students  who  possess  any  of  the  books  named  in  the  outlines 
of  courses  should  bring  them. 

LIBRARIES. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  opening  of  the  University 
and  Normal  School  Libraries  to  the  students.  These  libraries  con- 
tain about  thirty-five  thousand  volumes. 

RECREATIONS. 

Swimming  pool,  baths,  and  gymnasium  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing. 
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Bathing,  swimming  and  boating  facilities  at  Lake  Piraeus,  nea? 
the  University  grounds. 

Athletic  field  and  tennis  courts  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
and  Normal  School.  Those  who  have  racquets,  balls,  etc.,  should 
bring  them. 

There  will  be  an  excursion  to  Tallulah  Falls,  July  8.  The  Sum- 
mer School  of  South  Carolina  is  planning  to  meet  the  Summer- 
School  of  Georgia  that  day  in  Tallulah.  The  railroad  and  hotel 
rates  will  be  low,  and  every  provision  will  be  made  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  members  of  these  excursion  parties.  Dates  and 
details  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time  for  other  excursions- 
during  the  session. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

Without  extra  charge  to  the  members  of  the  Summer  School,, 
a  teachers'  bureau  will  be  conducted  by  the  Registrar,  Prof.  F.  M. 
Harper.  Teachers  may  enroll.  Superintendents  and  others  seeking 
teachers  may  register  their  wants  and  see  our  lists.  Many  schools 
may  thus  get  good  teachers,  and  many  teachers  get  good  positions. 

EXHIBITION    OF   FRENCH    AND   GERMAN    SCHOOL  WORK. 

Supt.  G.  G.  Bond,  of  Athens,  secured  at  large  cost  the  cream  of 
the  school  exhibits  of  these  foreign  countries  at  St.  Louis  Exhi- 
bition. The  work  is  interesting,  instructive,  marvelous.  Summer 
School  students  will  have  opportunities  of  examining  this  work. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  of  a  life  time. 

EXAMINATION   FOR  TEACHERS'  LICENSE, 

There  will  be  a  State  Examination  for  Teachers'  License  held 
by  Commissioner  Merritt,  August  25  and  26. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  State  School  Commissioner  advises  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  excuse  from  attendance  upon  County  Institutes  those 
teachers  who  attend  the  Summer  School.  Some  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion have  already  arranged  with  Supt.  Merritt  so  as  to  give  their 
county  teachers  free  registration  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

For  any  further  information  write  to 

SUPERINTENDENT  W.  B.  MERRITT, 

State  School  Commissioner, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF  THE 


University  of  Georgia 


For  the  Session  1905-1906 


With  a  Register  of  Officers  and  Students  for  the  Session 


1904-1905 


CHARTERED  A  D-  1785. 


THE  BANNER  PRESS 
ATHENS,  GA. 


The   University   of    Georgia* 


CALENDAR. 


1905. 


January  2: 

January  19: 
January    30: 

February    1: 
February  19: 

February  22: 

March   31: 
April    24-29: 

!    May  6: 
:    May   13: 
!    May    20: 

May   27: 
June  5: 
June  12: 
June    15: 

June  15-17: 

June  17: 

June  17,  Saturday: 


June   18,   Sunday: 
June  19,   Monday: 


June  20,  Tuesday: 


Exercises  resumed  after  Christmas  recess. 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  begins. 

Birthday  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

Semi-final  examinations  begin. 

Examinations  for  entrance,  half-advanced. 

Second  Term   begins. 

104th  Anniversary  of  the  Demosthenian  Socie- 
ty. 

Washington's  Birthday.  85th  Anniversary  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  ends. 

Cadets  and  Engineering  Corps  go  into  Encamp- 
ment. 

Senior  Competitive  Debates. 

Junior  Competitive  Debates. 

Sophomore  Competitive  Debates. 

All  prize  essays  must  be  in  by  this  date. 

Freshman    Competitive    Debates. 

Final  Examinations  begin. 

Board  of  Visitors  meets  in  Athens. 

Board  of  Trustees  meets  in  Annual  Session  in 
Athens. 

Examinations  for  entrance. 

Final  Examinations  end. 

5  P.  M.,  Prize  Drill  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

8.30  P.  M.,  Champion  Debate  between  Phi  Kap- 
pa and  Demosthenian  Societies. 

11  A.  M.,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

11  A.   M.,   Sophomore   Declamation. 
4  P.  M.,  Junior  Orations. 
Delivery  of  Sophomore  Prizes. 

10  A.  M.,  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Society. 

12  M.,  Oration  before  the  Alumni. 
Alumni  Luncheon. 

4  P.  M.,  Exercises  by  undergraduates  repre- 
senting the  branches  of  the  University. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 


June  21,  Wednesday: 


June  27: 
July  28: 
September  16: 
September  18-20: 
September  20: 
September  20-22: 
September  22: 

November   30: 
December  22: 


January   2: 


Commencement  Day. 

Orations  by  Academic  and  Law  Graduates. 
Baccalaureate  Address. 
Degrees  Conferred. 
Summer  vacation  begins. 
University  Summer  School  begins. 
Summer  School  closes. 
Faculties  meet. 
Examinations  for  Entrance. 
105th  Session  opens. 

Registration  and  Matriculation  of  Students. 
Recitations   and   classes    begin    in    all    depart- 
ments. 
National  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Christmas   Recess   begins. 

1906. 
Exercises  resume  after  Christmas  holidays. 
Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  begins. 


HISTORICAL.  5 

HISTORICAL. 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  January  27,  1785.  The  charter  is  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of 
learning  in  this  state,"  and  its  preamble,  in  the  language  of  a  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  institution,  "would  do  honor  to  any  leg- 
islature, and  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  those  who  framed  and  of  those  who  adopted  it." 

The  independence  of  Georgia,  as  a  state,  had  just  been  acknowl- 
edged, and,  says  the  preamble,  "it  should  be  among  the  first  objects 
of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and 
support  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place 
the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society,  chat,  by  instruction, 
they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order." 

Founded  with  the  purpose  thus  indicated,  the  University  was 
possessed  only  of  "an  unproductive  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninhab- 
ited tract  of  land,"  and  it  was  not  until  July  6,  1801,  that  George 
Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge  and  Hugh  Lawson,  acting 
as  a  committee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  selected  the  historic 
site  on  which  the  parent  institution  at  Athens  now  stands,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  the  University  was  opened. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  and  the  course  of  study, 
modeled  after  the  English  colleges  of  that  time,  provided  for  the 
single  collegiate  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts,"  and  literature,  with 
the  so-called  disciplinary  studies,  constituted  the  entire  curriculum. 
Science  as  now  recognized  had  no  existence. 

For  more  than  Half  a  century  the  history  of  the  University  is 
the  history  of  Georgia.  The  prosperity  of  the  one  was  the  growth 
of  the  other,  and  many  of  those  who  afterwards  illustrated  the  State 
in  peace  and  in  war  received  their  training  here  during  this  period 
and  under  this  organization. 

But  no  college  thus  designed  could  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  expanding  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  demanded  wider  areas  of  culture  and  knowledge. 
Science  added  new  fields  to  human  thought.  With  new  knowledge 
came  the  impelling  force  which  planted  scientific  and  technical 
schools  throughout  the  world. 

In  July,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  granted  to 
each  of  the  states  a  munificent  donation  of  public  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  college  in  which  science  and  its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught.  The 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Georgia's  quota  of  the  land  scrip  were 
transferred  by  the  State  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Geor- 


6  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 

gia  May  1,  1872,  and  the  Trustees  at  once  established  and  opened 
the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  as 
a  coordinate  department  of  the  institution  at  Athens.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress,  the  "leading  object"  in  this  college 
is,  "without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

In  October,  1872,  the  Trustees  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
local  Trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  situated  at 
Dahlonega,  by  which  this  institution  became  a  department  of  the 
State  University.  In  July,  1873,  by  arrangement  with  the  local  trus- 
tees of  the  Georgia  Medical  College  (founded  in  1829),  at  Augusta, 
this  institution  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  August,  1867,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  at  Athens  (incorpo- 
rated 1859),  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law  Department  of 
the  State  University. 

The  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  1877)  permitting  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds  to  education  other  than  "the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education"  to  the  State  University  only,  the 
following  institutions  have  been  established  by  legislative  enact- 
ments as  departments  or  "branches"  of  the  State  University  and 
under  general  control  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  each  is  maintain- 
ed in  whole  or  in  part  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  State 
Treasury: 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  established  1885; 
the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at  Milledgeville, 
established  1889;  the  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 
near  Savannah,  established  1890;  and  the  State  Normal  School,  near 
Athens,  established  1895. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  established  in  1903. 

The  Summer  School  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1897,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  same  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1904. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  at  Athens,  and 
the  addition  to  the  organization  of  the  other  institutions  named, 
have  given  completeness  to  the  system  by  incorporating  that  scien- 
tific and  technical  education  which  was  needed  to  supplement  the 
liberal  training  already  provided ;  and  the  University  is  now,  as  far  as 
the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  plans,  "a  place  where 
students  can  be  trained  for  any  and  every  respectable  path  of  life 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  higher  education  and 
science  are  cared  for." 


GOVERNMENT.  7 

Thus  the  "foundation  of  the  fathers,"  a  simple  college  with  a 
close  curriculum,  has  grown  to  be  a  complex  university,  planned 
upon  a  broad  and  philosophic  system,  where  literature  and  science 
are  taught,  and  liberal  and  technical  education  supplied. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  University,  by  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, approved  August  23,  1889,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Board  consists  of  one  member  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  of  the  State,  four  from  the  State  at  large,  and  two 
from  the  city  of  Athens.  The  Governor  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  School  of  Technology,  the  Georgia  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  and  the  Colored  Industrial  College  are 
ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  at  Athens  is  en- 
trusted (subject  to  general  control  by  the  University  Trustees)  to  a 
"Local  Board"  or  a  "Commission,"  the  number  of  members,  mode  of 
appointment  and  terms  of  office  of  which  vary. 

The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  annual  session  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other  times 
at  their  pleasure. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 

His  Excellency,  Gov.  J.  M.  TERRELL.  Atlanta,  ex-officio. 
G.  F.  GOBER,  Marietta, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

CLARK  HOWELL,  Atlanta, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

W.  E.  SIMMONS,  Lawrenceville, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 

HAMILTON  McWHORTER,  Athens, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1905 

S.  B.  ADAMS,  Savannah, 

1st  Congressional   District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1905 

B.  B.  BOWER,  Jr.,  Bainbridge, 

2nd  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires    Sept.  1st,  1905 

W.  H.  FISH,  Americus, 

3rd  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

HENRY  PERSONS,  Talbotton, 

4th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 
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H.  D.  McDANIEL,  Monroe,  Chairman, 

5th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 

A.  O.  BACON,  Macon, 

6th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

D.  B.  HAMILTON,  Rome, 

7th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

J.  T.  NEWTON, 

8th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 

N.  L.  HUTCHINS,  Lawrenceville, 

9th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

E.  H.  CALLAWAY,  Augusta, 

10th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

J.  W.  BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

A.  L.  HULL,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

HOWELL  COBB,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

N.  E.  HARRIS,  Macon, 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  School  of  Technology. 

Ex-officio 

F.  G.  DuBIGNON,  Savannah, 

President  of  Board  of  Commissioners  Georgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College.  Ex-officio 
P.  W.  MELDRIM,  Savannah, 

President   of   Board   of   Commissioners   Industrial    College   for 
Colored  Youths.  Ex-officio 

H.  D.  McDANIEL Chairman 

A.  L.  HULL Secretary  and  Treasurer 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.  Cobb,  Hull  and  McWhorter. 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE— 
Messrs.  Hutchins,  McWhorter  and  Callaway. 
PROPERTY  COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.  Cobb,  Harris  and  Hamilton. 
COMMITTEE  ON  HONORARY  DEGREES— 
Messrs.  Adams,  Bacon  and  the  Chancellor. 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE— 

Messrs.  Meldrim,  Simmons  and  Newton. 
COMMITTEE  ON  BROWN  FUND— 

Messrs.  McWhorter,  Callaway  and  Persons. 


The  University  at   Athens* 


I.  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE— (The  College  of  Arts).  Established 
1801,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including, 

1.  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special  Courses. 

II.  THE  GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
THE  MECHANIC  ARTS.— (The  College  of  Sconce).  Established 
1872,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  including 
the  following  Courses: 

1.  The  General   Science  Course. 

2.  The  Civil   Engineering  Course. 

3.  The  Electrical   Engineering  Course. 

4.  The  Long  Agricultural   Course. 

5.  The  Short  Agricultural  Course. 

6.  The  Dairy  Course. 

7.  The  Experiment   Station    (at    Experiment). 

8.  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

III.  THE    GRADUATE   SCHOOL.— Offering   the   following    Degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

IV.  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT.— Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Law — A  Two  Years'  Course. 

V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL.— Founded  in  1903. 
Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common  School   Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy  and  Related  Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected  College  Studies. 

VI.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY.— Offering  the  Degree  of  Grad- 
uate in  Pharmacy — A  Two  Years'  Course. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   FACULTY 
and  Other  Officers* 

WALTER  BARNARD  HILL,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Chancellor. 
DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E., 

Dean  of  Franklin  College  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
SAMUEL  CALDWELL  BENEDICT,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
DUNCAN  BURNET, 

Librarian. 
JOHN  PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Biology. 
HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Professor  of  Law. 
URIAH  HARROLD  DAVENPORT,  B.  S., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
MARION  DERRELLE  DuBOSE,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Tutor  in  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
SARAH  A.  FRIERSON, 

Assistant  Librarian. 
ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS,   (Graduate  V.  M.  I.) 

Adjunct    Professor   of    Civil    Engineering   and    Drawing,    and 
Commandant  of  Cadets. 
JAMES  FORCE  HART,  Jr., 

Tutor  in  Horticulture. 
WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.   M., 

Professor  of  Latin. 
AUGUSTUS  LONGSTREET  HULL, 

Registrar. 
JOSEPH  LUMPKIN  HULL, 

Assistant  in  Library. 
JAMES  MARTIN  JOHNSON,  B.  S.  Ag.,  M.  S.  Ag., 

Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Animal  Husbandry. 
HARVIE  JORDAN, 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
ROBERT  LIGON  McWHORTER,  A.  B„ 

Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
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JOHN  DAGG  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L., 

Professor  of  Parliamentary  Law. 
CHARLES  JAMES  MOORE,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  and  Professor  of  Law. 
ARTHUR  JOY  PALMER,  Ph.  G., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
ANDREW  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
WILLIAM  OSCAR  PAYNE,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.  B., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
ANNA  MAY   STEVENS, 

Cataloguer. 
JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.  B..  A.  M., 

State  Agent. 
CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
HENRY  CLAY  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  C.  S., 

President  of  the   State   College   of  Agriculture  and   the   Me- 
chanic Arts,  and  Terrell  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
ERNEST  LEE  WORSHAM,  B.  S., 

Tutor  in  Biology. 

FACULTY   COMMITTEES,   1904-05. 

Alumni  Bulletin: — Patterson,   Burnet,   Payne. 

Athletics: — Patterson,  Ex-officio,  Griggs,   Sanford. 

Chapter  Houses  and  Dormitories: — Strahan,  Barrow,  Lustrat,  with 
the  Chancellor,  ex-officio. 

Co-ordination  With  Medical  College: — Campbell,  Moore,  Benedict. 

Curriculum: — Woofter,  Barrow,  White,  Bocock,  McPherson, 
Chancellor,  ex-officio. 

Entrance  Examinations  and  Accredited  Schools: — John  Morris, 
Barrow,  Bocock,  Snelling,  Park,  McPherson,  Hooper,  Dav- 
enport, Lustrat,  Sanford,  Payne,  Stewart. 
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Forms  and  Ceremonies: — Griggs,  S.  Morris,  Moore. 

Graduate  Courses: — White,  McPherson,  Hooper. 

Internal  Improvement  and  Self-Help:— Snelling,  Campbell,  Stra- 

han,  Woofter,  Griggs. 
Library :  — Burnet. 
Nature  Study  Bureau: — Johnson. 

Night  Meetings  of  Faculty: — McPherson,  Bocock,  Strahan,  Hill. 
Promotion  and  Publicity: — Stewart,  Davenport,  Johnson. 
Publications: — Park,  Patterson,  Sanford. 
Register  and  Announcement: — Hooper,  Stewart,  Johnson. 
Rhodes  Scholarships: — Bocock,   Chancellor,  ex-officio. 
Schedule: — Barrow,  Campbell,  Lustrat. 

Schedule  Requirements: — Lustrat,  J.  Morris,  Woofter,  Moore. 
Senior  Requirements  For  Degrees: — White,  J.  Morris,  Park. 
Secretary :  — Davenport. 
Physical  Director: — Patterson. 
Superintendent  Grounds  and  Buildings: — Strahan. 
State  Agent: — Stewart. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS* 

The  University  Campus  comprises  an  area  of  thirty-seven  acres, 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Athens.  The  buildings  on  the 
Campus  are: 

1.  THE  OLD  COLLEGE  (1801),  formerly  used  as  a  dormitory, 
but  now  vacant,  awaiting  repairs. 

2.  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  (formerly  Philosophical  Hall, 
1807).  Office,  lecture  room,  laboratory  and  museum  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture. 

3.  THE  NEW  COLLEGE  (original  1823,  rebuilt  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  1831).  Used  as  a  dormitory  accommodating  seventy  stu- 
dents. 

4.  DEMOSTHENIAN  HALL  (1824).  The  Bemosthenian  Liter- 
ary Society. 

5.  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL  (1831).  Used  for  morning  pray- 
ers and  also  as  an  assembly  hall. 

6.  PHI  KAPPA  HALL  (1834).  The  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Soci- 
ety. 

7.  THE  MOORE  COLLEGE  (1874).  Offices,  lecture  rooms,  li- 
braries, laboratories  and  apparatus  rooms  of  the  Schools  of  Physics, 
Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

8.  DENMARK  HALL  (1901).  Students'  Cooperative  Dining 
Hall,  accommodating  two  hundred  students. 

9.  CANDLER  HALL  (1901).  Students'  dormitory,  accommo- 
dating eighty-four  students. 

10.  THE  ACADEMIC  BU I LDING— Remodeled  by  combining 
the  old  Library  (1859),  with  the  Ivy  Building  (1831).  contains:  Chan- 
cellor's office,  Faculty  room,  Trustees'  room,  Treasurer's  office,  Reg- 
istrar's office,  and  the  offices,  libraries,  and  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Schools  of  Mathematics,  Greek.  Latin,  History,  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature,  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Romance 
Languages,  Philosophy  and  Education,  and  Law. 

11.  THE  LIBRARY  (1903).  This  building  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  fire-proof  stack 
room,  large  enough  to  store  100,000  books,  and  in  addition  the 
offices  of  the  librarian  and  attendants,  cataloguing  room,  reference 
room,  general  reading  room,  and  a  lecture  room  at  present  used 
by  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

12.  TERRELL  HALL  (1904).— A  three-story  building  of  brick 
with  graphite  and  terra-cotta  facings,  130  by  70  feet,  occupied  by 
the  Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  Built  to  replace  "Science 
Hall,"  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
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Wm.  Terrell,  of  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  who,  in  1854,  endowed  the 
professorship  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  University. 

13.  LE  CONTE  HALL  (1905)  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  next  session.  It  comprises  two 
stories  and  basement,  and  will  be  used  exclusively  for  biological 
work. 


EQUIPMENT* 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES 

are  in  Terrell  Hall.  This  building  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  The  laboratory  for  beginners 
in  Chemistry  is  on  the  ground  floor,  equipped  with  desks  and  lock- 
ers for  110  students.  Two  laboratories  for  more  advanced  students, 
accommodating  respectively  60  and  24  students,  the  laboratory 
for  Physical  Chemistry,  accommodating  24  students,  and  three 
smaller  laboratories  for  research  are  on  the  third  floor.  The  main 
lecture  room  for  Chemistry  (seating  capacity  150)  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  a  smaller  lecture  room  (seating  80)  on  the  third  floor. 
Offices,  store  rooms,  balance  rooms,  museum  and  apparatus  rooms, 
private  laboratories,  a  departmental  library  and  other  accommoda- 
tions for  the  School  of  Chemistry  are  provided  in  the  building.  The 
laboratories  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  sup- 
plied with  gas,  water,  electricity  and  fume  closets.  A  considerable 
supply  of  modern  apparatus  and  of  chemicals  is  now  on  hand,  and 
orders  are  outstanding  for  further  equipment.  It  is  intended  to 
bring  these  laboratories  speedily  to  the  standard  of  the  best  modern 
chemical  laboratories  for  both  teaching  and  research  work. 

THE    PHYSICAL    LABORATORY 

is  located  in  the  Moore  College,  and  includes  a  boiler-room,  a  dyna- 
mo room  (10  h.  p.  steam  engine;  5-kw.  double  current  generator; 
7-kw.  Crocker-Wheeler  generator) ;  a  storage-battery  room  (12  chlo- 
ride accumulators) ;  a  workshop  with  wood  and  metal  working 
lathes  and  other  machinery,  driven  by  a  3-phase  induction  motor, 
supplied  with  current  from  the  city  mains;  two  general  laboratories, 
accommodating  forty  students;  a  private  laboratory  for  advanced 
work;  reference  library  and  apparatus  rooms.  The  laboratories 
are  equipped  with  gas,  water,  and  electrical  current  (3-phase,  single- 
phase,  and  continuous,  of  any  voltage  up  to  120,  being  available). 

For  work  in  Astronomy  the  University  has  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope with  4-inch  objective,  an  altazimuth  instrument,  sextants, 
model  of  celestial  sphere,  tellurians,  and  numerous  charts,  plani- 
spheres, diagrams,  engravings,  photographs  and  lantern  slides.    The 
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class  of  1875,  at  its  quarter-centennial  in  1900,  presented  the  Uni- 
versity with  funds  to  erect  on  the  top  of  the  Moore  College  a  con- 
venient observatory,  equipped  with  revolving  dome. 

THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

in  Moore  College,  includes  a  drawing-room  (50x35),  accommodating 
sixty  students;  instrument  room;  and  model  room.  The  stock  of 
models,  charts,  diagrams  and  other  illustrative  materials  is  large 
and  complete;  the  engineering  instruments  are  of  the  most  ap- 
proved makes,  and  include  all  those  necessary  for  ordinary  engin- 
eering operations;  a  large  Riehle  testing-machine  is  in  place  for 
testing  the  strength  of  materials. 

THE   BIOLOGICAL   LABORATORY 

is  in  LeConte  Hall,  which  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  a  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  of  the  University  of  the  class  of  1841.  The 
building  contains  two  lecture  rooms,  a  museum,  and  special  labora- 
tories for  Zoology.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Bacteriology,  Histology,  Ento- 
mology, Animal  Physiology,  and  Plant  Physiology,  (the  latter  being 
a  greenhouse  on  the  roof),  in  addition  to  smaller  rooms  for  special 
purposes.  Each  of  these  laboratories  will  be  specially  equipped  for 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

is  in  Moore  College,  and  included  among  the  laboratories  of  the 
School  of  Physics. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORY 

includes  the  dairy  laboratory,  which  is  supplied  with  modern  ap- 
paratus for  milk  testing  and  butter  and  cheese  making;  the  illus- 
trative plat,  constituting  seven  acres  of  the  Campus  area;  and  the 
University  farm.  This  comprises  113  acres  located  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  campus.  The  home  of  the  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture is  located  here.  The  farm  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
being  divided  into  plats  for  growing  the  various  crops  produced  in 
the  state.  It  is  supplied  with  a  small  herd  of  cows,  a  herd  of  regis- 
tered Berkshire  hogs,  the  necessary  farm  animals,  machinery,  barns, 
silo,  dairy  apparatus,  orchard  and  small  fruit  plats.  It  is  operated 
to  illustrate,  upon  a  comparatively  large  scale,  the  general  and 
special  processes  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

All  the  equipment  of  this  laboratory  was  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  Science  Hall.    It  is  hoped  that  by  the  opening  of  next  session 
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the  necessary  apparatus  will  be  provided  for  the  more  important 
experimental  work.  A  full  laboratory  will  be  gradually  equipped 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  new  Academic  Building. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and  partly 
by  income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  three  grants  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  the  origi- 
nal land  grant  of  1862;  the  grant  of  1887  for  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture; and  the  supplementary  grant  of  1890. 

In  1895  the  state  recognized  its  obligation  to  sustain  the  Uni- 
versity at  Athens,  and  appropriated  $29,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated 
money  for  four  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  The  total  appropriations  for  the  buildings  made  by 
the  state  in  the  104  years  since  the  University  began  active  work 
amounts  to  $108,000.  For  maintenance  the  state  pays  the  sum  of 
$22,500  annually,  and  has  recently  added  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $5000  for  the  Summer  School,  and  $2500  for  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  most  considerable  and  important  gifts  that  have  come  to 
the  University  are: — The  original  donation  of  35,000  acres  of  public 
lands  by  the  state. 

The  donation  of  6G0  acres  of  land  for  the  University  by  Govern- 
or John  Milledge,  on  v^hich  the  city  of  Athens  now  stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of  the 
city  of  Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  1975,  estimated  to 
amount  ultimately  to  several  million  dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  E.  Brown,  for  aid  of  students. 

The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  support  of  a  chair  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Library,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George  Foster  Peabody 
of  New  York. 

The  Alumni  fund,  amounting  to  nearly  $50,000,  available  in 
1905. 

The  Brantley  A.  Denmark  fund  of  $5,000,  for  aid  of  students. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  University  either  on  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  required  subjects,  or  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  of  an  "Accredited  High  School,"  except  that  students  from 
other  colleges  and  universities,  and  adult  special  students  are  ad- 
mitted in  accordance  with  regulations  stated  on  page  25. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  Franklin  College  or  the  State  Col- 
lege must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  been 
successfully  vaccinated. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  or  the  Graduate  School  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

Certificates  of  good  character  should  be  presented  by  all  stu- 
dents. 

A  thorough  course  of  three  years  in  a  good  High  School,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  is  required  of  every  matriculant. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

By  unit  is  meant  one  year's  work  in  each  subject,  with  five 
periods  a  week,  meaning  by  "period"  not  less  than  thirty  minutes 
of  time  devoted  to  actual  teaching. 

A  total  of  thirteen  units  will  be  required  of  Freshmen  for  full 
admission.  No  language  course  of  less  than  two  units  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  sub- 
ject. 

Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  Course. 

1.  English:    Grammar,    Composition,    Classics,    Rhetoric 3 

2.  Mathematics:    Arithmetic,  Algebra,   Plane  Geometry 3 

3.  History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History 1 

English  History y2 

American  History i£ 

4.  Latin 3 

5.  Greek 2 

Total 13 

Requirements   for   General    Science,    Engineering,    and    Agricultural 
Courses  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 

1.  English:    Grammar,  Composition,  Classics,  Rhetoric 3 

2.  Mathematics:   Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 3 
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3.  History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History 1 

English  History y2 

American  History y2 

4.  One  foreign  language  (either  Latin,*  Greek,  French,  German, 

or  Spanish), 2 

5.  Elementary  Physics 1 

6.  Physical  Geography 1 

7.  And  one  unit  of  the  following: 

1.  Additional  year's  work  in  a  foreign  language.*.  .1 

2.  Botany y2 

3.  Chemistry 1 

4.  Drawing 1 

5.  Physiology y2 

7.  Elementary  Agriculture y2 

Total 13 

The  above  requirements  will  go  into  effect  in  September,  1905. 
Requirements  for  Course  in  Pharmacy  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

English:   Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Classics 3 

History 1 

Mathematics 2 

Latin 1 

Science,  (one  of  those  mentioned  above)     1 

Total 8 

Until  1907  students  may  make  up  as  many  as  three  of  the  above 
units  after  admission  to  the  course  in  Pharmacy. 

Requirements  for  Course  in  Law  Leading  to  a  Degree. 
English 3 

Additional  units  will  doubtless  be  required  after  1905. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  State  College  in  1905-06, 
who  offer  thirteen  units  which  do  not  include  two  units  of  a  foreign 
language,  will  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  language  require- 
ments be  met  before  graduation. 

Students  offering  two  units  of  History  in  1905-06,  provided  one 
of  these  is  Ancient  History  to  A.  D.  800,  will  be  admitted  on  either 
of  the  "blocks"  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  for  the 
remaining  unit. 

*It  should  be  noted  that  3  units  of  Latin  are  required  if  the  stu- 
dent wishes  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  Freshman  class  of 
the  University.  Two  units  of  Latin  (instead  of  "additional  foreign 
language")  should  then  be  added  to  the  units  before  mentioned. 
One  of  the  foreign  languages  will  then  be  the  same  in  both  courses. 
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In  closely  allied  branches  in  Science  mentioned  in  7,  State  Col- 
lege requirements,  a  half  year  in  each  may  constitute  a  unit. 

SCOPE  OF  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

The  following  description  serves  to  indicate  the  extent  of  pre- 
paration expected  for  entrance  in  each  of  the  subjects  named  above. 
For  full  description  of  these  units,  teachers  are  referred  to  Hand- 
Book  for  High  Schools,  No.  17,  issued  by  the  University. 

LATIN. 
One,  Two,  or  Three  Units  May  be  Offered. 
1.  Grammar  and  elementary  book,  2.  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  two 
books  of  Quintus  Curtius,  or,  instead  of  both,  four  books  of  Ccesar's 
Gallic  War,  3.  Two  orations  of  Cicero,  or  one  book  of  Tergil.  Compo- 
sition, preferably  based  upon  Latin  text  read.  Three  units  required 
of  those  who  purpose  to  continue  in  the  University  the  study  of 
ancient  languages. 

ENGLISH. 

Three  Units  May  Be  Offered. 

Grammar  (y2  Unit). — A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  Gram- 
mar is  required.  The  test  of  this  knowledge  will  be  based  on  Whit- 
ney and  Lockwood's  English  Grammar,  Carpenter's  Principles  of 
English  Grammar,  Baskerville  and  Sewell's  English  Grammar,  Reed 
and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons,  the  State  adoptions,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. 

Rhetoric  (1  Unit). — A  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  Rhetoric 
is  required.  The  test  of  this  knowledge  will  be  based  on  Scott  and 
Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric,  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  Lock- 
wood  and  Emerson's  Rhetoric,  Huntington's  Elements  of  English 
Composition,  Espenshade's  Composition-Rhetoric,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  subject  of  Paragraph- 
Development. 

Literature  (iy2  Units). — The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  certain  specified 
literature,  and  also  his  ability  to  write  correctly. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English   whose   work  is   notably 
defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.     1905-06. 

For  Careful  Study. — Eliot's  "Silas  Marner,"  Burke's  "Concilia- 
tion with  America,"  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Milton,"  Milton's  Minor 
Poems,  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  Shakespeare's  "Julius 
Caesar,"  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth." 

For  General  Reading. — Addison's  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  Car- 
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lyle's  "Essay  on  Burns,"  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Irving's 
"Life  of  Goldsmith,"  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
Tennyson's  "Princess,"  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,"  and  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  Shakespeare's  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

On  the  works  required  for  general  reading  the  candidate  will  he 
required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  of  the  work  assigned  for 
reading.  The  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing 
of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
candidate  from  a  considerable  number  set  before  him  in  the  exami- 
nation paper. 

On  the  works  required  for  careful  study  the  candidate  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  plot,  incidents,  and  characters  of 
each  work.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  of  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  words.  The  language  of  this  essay  must 
be  grammatical  and  clear. 

In  addition  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  and  questions  on  the 
leading  facts  of  the  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  books 
belong. 

GREEK. 

Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 

Greek  (2  units). — 1.  Attic  prose  forms  (including  -fu  verbs),  and 
elementary  syntax,  as  treated  in  any  good  book  for  beginners,  with 
the  principal  parts  of  about  one  hundred  common  irregular  verbs. 
2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  books  I  and  II,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
simple  Attic  prose. 

Note:  Ample  provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  students 
whose  preparation  in  Greek  is  deficient.  These  classes  must  be 
taken  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  have 
had  no  instruction  in  Greek,  and  by  students  whose  preparation 
has  been  lacking  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  before  proceeding 
to  the  regular  requirements  of  the  curriculum.  Candidates  for  this 
degree  are  therefore  urged  to  secure  before  entering  college  full 
preparation  for  the  regular  Freshman  class  in  Greek  (course  3). 
Summer  School  courses  may  also  be  taken  to  advantage. 

GERMAN. 

Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 

German  (2  units). — The  equivalent  of  course  1,  elementary  Ger- 
man, offered  in  the  University,  and  four  easy  classics  selected  from 
the  list  of  German  classics  in  the  High  School  Bulletin. 
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FRENCH. 
Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 
French    (2  units). — The  equivalent  of  course  1,  offered  in  the 
University,  and  four  additional  classics   selected  from  the  list  of 
French  classics  in  the  High  School  Bulletin. 

SPANISH. 
Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 
Spanish   (2  units). — The  equivalent  of  course  1,  offered  in  the 
University. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Three  Units  May  Be  Offered. 
Algebra  (1V2  units). — The  equivalent  of  Wells'  College  Algebra, 
Wentworth's  New  School  Algebra,  or  Milne's  Algebra,  to  Quadratic 
Equations. 

Geometry  (1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Ge- 
ometry, including  problems  and  exercises. 

Arithmetic  (V2  unit). — Arithmetic  complete,  including  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  metric  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

HISTORY. 
Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 
Ancient  History — to  the  year  800  A.  D.,  1  unit. 
English    History    (y2    unit). — The   most   important   elements   of 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history  should  be  combined  with  it. 
American  History  (%  unit). — Civics  may  well  be  reviewed  with 
advanced  United  States  History. 

A  year  in  General  History  will  not  be  considered  as  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  either  of  the  above  units. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography  (1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  work  as  pre- 
sented in  the  recent  texts,  Davis,  Dreyer,  Tarr,  with  full  study  and 
use  of  topographical  maps,  weather  maps  and  charts. 

Physics  (1  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  standard  textbook,  the 
equivalent  of  Gage's  Elements,  Hoadley's  Physics,  Carhart  & 
Chute's  Physics,  or  Higgins'  Lessons,  with  simple  experiments  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  quality  and 
not  amount  of  laboratory  work.  For  manuals,  Chute,  Gage,  or  Cole- 
man. 

Botany  (^  unit  may  be  offered). — The  course  should  be  based 
on  one  of  the  modern  text  books,  such  as  Andrew's  "Botany  All  the 
Year  Round,"  MacBride's  Lessons  in  Botany,  Bergen's  Elements  of 
Botany  or  Stevens  Introduction  to  Botany.    Special  emphasis  should 
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be  laid  on  the  laboratory  work,  which  should  consist  of  work  in  both 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants. 

Chemistry  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — Study  of  a  recent  textbook, 
tne  equivalent  of  Clarke  &  Dennis  (with  laboratory  Manual),  or 
others  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  for  Accredited  High  Schools — 
laboratory  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the. admission  requirement. 

Agriculture  (V2  unit  may  be  offered). — The  equivalent  of  the 
course  in  L.  H.  Bailey's  "Principles  of  Agriculture,"  with  the  sug- 
gested experiments. 

Physiology  (%  unit  may  be  offered). — Study  of  a  recent  stand- 
ard textbook,  the  equivalent  of  Peabody's  Physiology  and  Anatomy, 
or  the  state  adoption. 

Drawing  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — A  year's  thorough  work  in 
Freehand  Drawing,  or  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  a  combination 
of  the  two.  Drawings  must  be  presented  by  students  desiring  credit 
in  this  subject  for  entrance. 

STATE  AGENT. 

The  position  of  State  Agent  has  been  established  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  examine  the  work  and  equipment  of  such  high  schools 
and  academies  as  desire  to  be  accredited  by  the  "University,  thereby 
facilitating  the  work  of  bringing  the  secondary  schools  into  close 
connection  with  the  University.  Correspondence  relating  to  "ac- 
credited" relations  with  the  University,  to  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity, to  University  extension  work,  and  the  like  will  be  welcomed, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  State  Agent. 

ADMISSION    UPON   CERTIFICATE. 

High  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  or  other  secondary  schools, 
may  upon  a  vote  of  the  University  Committee  of  Accredited  Schools, 
after  examination  by  the  Agent,  be  accredited  as  making  prepara- 
tion for  one  or  more  of  the  University  courses. 

The  University  will  accredit  two  classes  of  high  schools: 

1.  Schools  which  fully  meet  admission  requirements  in  either 
the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses. 

Pupils  from  these  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  University 
upon  presenting  the  official  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or  high 
school  principal,  indicating  in  each  case  what  subjects  have  been 
studied,  the  time  spent  on  each,  the  textbooks  used  and  the  grades 
received. 

2.  Schools  which,  while  they  can  do  only  a  part  of  the  requir- 
ed preparatory  work,  are  doing  that  part  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  work  of  these  schools,  certified  as  indicated  above,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  University  in  the  subjects  that  meet  the  admission  re- 
quirements.    Credit  will  be  given  by  subjects. 
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Students  not  accredited  or  partially  accredited  will  be  required 
to  stand  a  written  examination  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Fac- 
ulty to  determine  their  fitness,  and  prescribe  conditions  of  possible 
admission. 

Forms  for  such  certificates,  prepared  by  the  University,  must 
be  used,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  request.  A  diploma  will  not  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  certificate.  These  certificates  should  be  sent 
to  the  University,  care  of  the  State  Agent,  before  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

Applications  have  been  received  from  the  high  schools  named 
below  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Accredited  Schools,  and  many  oth- 
ers have  signified  their  intention  of  applying.  Pending  the  examina- 
tion of  schools  and  the  full  operation  of  the  system  in  September, 
1905,  the  list  of  applicants  is  given  without  statement  of  the  credits 
allowed : 

Albany  Academy,  J.  C.  Wardlaw. 

Furlow  High  School,  Americus,  A.  G.  Miller. 

Athens  High  School,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Boys'  High  School,  Atlanta,  W.  M.  Slaton. 

Richmond  Academy,  Augusta,  Chas.  H.  Withrow. 

Presbyterian  Institute,  Blackshear,  Thos.  G.  Wilkinson. 

Blakely  High  School,  L.  J.  Fowler. 

Boston  High  School,  W.  E.  Nichols. 

Butler  Male  and  Female  College,  J.  M.  Richardson. 

Hearn  Academy,  Cave  Springs,  R.  W.  Edenfield. 

Carrollton  High  School,  C.  K.  Henderson,  Jr. 

Sam'l  Benedict  Memorial  H.  S.,  Cedartown,  G.  E.  Benedict. 

Columbus  High  School,  C.  B.  Gibson. 

Commerce  High  School,  J.  M.  Stephenson. 

Calhoun  High  School,  A.  N.  Swain. 

Cedartown  High  School,  W.  T.  Garrett. 

Cornelia  High  School,  J.  W.  Marion. 

Dallas  High  School,  H.  H.  Ezzard. 

Dawson  High  School,  J.  R.  Hankins. 

Donald  Fraser  High  School,  Decatur,  G.  Holman  Gardner. 

Dublin  High  School,  W.  R.  Lanier. 

Eatonton  High  School,  W.  C.  Wright. 

Elberton  High  School,  P.  B.  Winn. 

Eastman  High  School,  R.  C.  Barrett. 

Griffin  High  School,  J.  Henry  Walker. 

Fitzgerald  High  School,  M.  D.  Miller. 

South  Atlantic  High  School,  Guyton,  H.  B.  Bible. 

Gainesville  High  School,  J.  D.  Garner. 

Hartwell  Institute,  M.  L.  Parker. 
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LaGrange  High  School,  C.  L.  Smith. 

Locust  Grove  Institute,  Claude  Gray. 

Lumpkin  High  School,  Ralph  Newton. 

Meson  Academy,  Lexington,  H.  B.  Wallace. 

Gresham  High  School,  Macon,  C.  B.  Chapman. 

Madison  High  School,  M.  F.  Ramsey. 

Marietta  High  School,  W.  T.  Dumas. 

Moultrie  High  School,  Geo.  T.  Godard. 

Richland  High  School,  W.  F.  Monk. 

Rome  High  School,  J.  C.  Harris. 

Boys'  Industrial  School,  Rome,  Robt.  H.  Adams. 

Sparta  High  School,  E.  J.  Robeson. 

Sandersville  High  School,  John  Gibson. 

University  School  for  Boys,  Stone  Mountain,  W.  B.  Griffin. 

Savannah  High  School,  Otis  Ashmore. 

Thomasville  High  School,  A.  J.  Barwick. 

Tallapoosa  High  School,  W.  A.  Thompson. 

R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  Thomaston,  F.  F.  Rowe. 

Tifton  High  School,  Jason  Scarboro. 

Valdosta  High  School,  R.  B.  Daniel. 

Vienna  High  School,  R.  O.  Powell. 

Washington  High  School,  T.  E.  Hollingsworth. 

Winder  High  School,  H.  R.  Hunt. 

West  Point  High  School,  J.  E.  Purks. 

Waycross  High  School,  E.  A.  Pound. 

ADMISSION    BY   EXAMINATION. 
1.     Written  examinations  are  set  at  the  University  in  June  and 
September  of  each  year.     These  are  all  in  writing  and  four  hours 
are  allowed  to  each.    The  dates  for  1905  are  as  follows: 
Thursday,  June  15,  and  Monday,  September  18. 

Mathematics,  9  A.  M.;  Latin,  2.30  P.  M.;  Modern  Languages, 
2:30  P.  M. 
Friday,  June  16,  and  Tuesday,  September  19. 

English,  9.  A.  M.;  Greek,  2:30  P.  M.;  Sciences,  2:30  P.  M. 
Saturday,  June  17,  and  Wednesday,  September  20. 

History,  2:30  P.  M. 
Applicants  are  notified  that  supplemental  examinations  can  be 
granted  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  and  they  are  strongly 
urged  to  be  present  on  the  opening  day. 

Any  teacher  who  wishes  copies  of  questions  employed  in  past 
entrance  examinations  will  receive  them  on  application  to  the  Chan- 
cellor. To  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  hold  the  June  entrance  examina- 
tion, but  is  not  connected  with  an  accredited  school,  a  set  of  suitable 
questions  will  be  sent  on  application.    The  student's  answers,  sign- 
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ed  with  the  usual  examination  pledge  and  with  the  teacher's  en- 
dorsement of  its  validity,  may  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor. 
Such  examinations  are  best  given  in  the  spring  to  allow  for  pos- 
sible failure.  In  this  event  the  summer  may  be  utilized  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  regular  entrance  examinations  in  September.  Special 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  School  for  this  purpose. 

CONDITIONED  STUDENTS. 

In  some  cases  students  who  have  not  had  all  the  preparatory 
work  may  be  "conditioned"  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  de- 
ficient, and  may  remove  these  conditions  by  work  done  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  in  private  schools,  viz.: 

a.  Graduates  of  "accredited"  schools  who  have  not  included  in 
their  course  the  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  prescribed  Fresh- 
man entrance  subjects,  provided  that  this  deficiency  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  units. 

1).  Those  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  satisfy  the  Entrance 
Committee,  either  by  examination  or  acceptable  credentials,  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  University. 

c.  Those  who  by  examination  at  the  University  can  secure 
credit  for  ten  of  the  high  school  units  required  for  Freshman  may 
be  admitted  with  an  entrance  condition  of  three  units  in  the  work 
they  have  not  passed. 

d.  These  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  student  en- 
ters the  Junior  class. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Students  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  wish  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity for  special  work  in  any  department  and  are  not  candidates 
for  a  degree  may  be  accepted  by  the  Entrance  Committee  as  special 
students,  after  having  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  school  a  for- 
mal recommendation  that  they  be  admitted  as  special  students  in 
that  school. 

Students  taking  the  short  elective  courses  in  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture and  Dairying  will  be  exempt  from  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  from  approved  colleges  bringing  proper  certificates  of 
work  and  standing  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  provided 
they  enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  Senior  year.  In  determin- 
ing their  position  in  the  University,  however,  the  value  of  the  work 
done  will  be  measured  by  the  University  standards. 

EXPENSES. 

No  Tuition  is  charged  in  either  Franklin  College  or  the  State 
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College  to  residents  of  Georgia.  Students  who  are  residents  of  oth- 
er states  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  annum.  The  follow- 
ing estimate  of  expenses  includes  all  necessary  items  except  cloth- 
ing and  railroad  fare. 


IyOW. 


Matriculation   fee 

Library  fee    

Initiation  fee  to  Literary  Society 

Board 

Books  and  Stationery 

Furnishing  room  in  Dormitory 

Laundry  

Fuel,  room-rent,  lights  and  attendance 


10.00 
5.00 
2.00 

72.00 
8.00 
6.00 
9.00 

13.00 


Liberal 


10.00 

5.00 

2.00 

108.00 

10.00 
9.00 

12.00 

37.00 


Very 
Liberal. 

$     10.00 

5.00 

2.00 

144.00 

12.00 

12.00 

14.00 

60.00 


125.00!$  193.00 


$  259.00 


Each  student,  unless  excused  from  drill  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability, is  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  and  accoutrements.  The 
cost  of  these  is  $15.55. 

Students  in  the  One  Year  Agricultural  Course,  the  Winter 
Course  and  the  full  Agricultural  Course  beyond  the  Freshman  year 
are  exempt  from  matriculation  and  library  fees. 

The  figures  above  given  are  for  the  Freshman  year,  which  is 
more  expensive  than  subsequent  years.  They  are  based  upon  the 
actual  experience  of  a  large  number  of  students.  Expenses  are 
frequently  brought  under  the  lowest  estimate  by  strict  economy. 
Second-hand  books  can  be  purchased  at  low  rates  at  the  Students' 
Supply  Store,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  purchase  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  uniforms  which  have  been  used  but  little. 
In  these  and  other  ways  money  can  be  saved,  and  cases  are  known 
to  the  Faculty  where  students  have  spent  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  during  the  entire  session. 

Special  fees,  sufficient  to  cover  material  consumed,  are  attached 
to  the  following  courses: 

Chemical  Laboratory    (Elementary)    $5.00 

Analytical  Chemistry $10.00  to  $15.00 

Biological  Laboratory $2.50 — 3.50 

Physical  Laboratory $3.00 

INCIDENTAL    EXPENSES. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them,  and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can 
reach. 
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BOARD  AND   LODGING. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in  the 
new  BenmarK  Dining  Hall  at  $8.50  per  month;  elsewhere  at  $10.00 
per  month  and  upwards.  In  the  dormitories  the  rooms  contain  bed- 
stead, washstand,  table,  and  chairs.  The  student  furnishes  all  other 
articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own  fuel  and  lights.  On 
account  of  the  large  demand  for  these  rooms,  applications  should  be 
made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  the  Chancellor. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired,  the 
next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  residence 
near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent,  on  the  campus 
and  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month  ($2.50  for 
each  occupant  of  a  room)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture  and 
bedding,  attendance  and  lights,  but  not  usually  including  fuel.  The 
student  may  then  take  his  meals  at  Denmark  Dining  Hall,  costing 
$8.50  per  month,  with  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

If  preferred,  the  student  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private 
houses,  at  prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $25.00  per  month. 
DENMARK   DINING    HALL. 

The  Hall,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  matron,  and  un- 
der the  immediate  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  furnishes 
board,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  to  more  than  two  hundred  students. 
Regular  financial  statements  are  rendered  by  the  professor  in 
charge,  and  audited  by  a  committee  of  the  students:  and  on  account 
of  the  excellent  management,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  pay  a  re- 
bate of  several  dollars  at  the  end  of  each  session.  Ten  or  twelve 
students  defray  part  of  their  expenses  by  serving  as  waiters. 

THE  DORMITORIES. 

I.  The  University  gives  dormitory  quarters  to  students  rent 
free.  It  expects  in  return  from  every  occupant  adherence  to  the 
following  dictates  of  good  morals  and  good  behavior: 

1.  Exclusion    of    all    immoral     persons     and     practices     from 

dormitories. 

2.  Exclusion  of  intoxicating  beverages  from  the  dormitories. 

3.  Protection  and  care  of  the  property. 

4.  Quiet  and  orderly  conduct. 

Every  occupant  in  accepting  quarters  thereby  signifies  his  ac- 
ceptance of  these  conditions. 

II.  The  University  places  the  immediate  governance  of  the 
dormitories  in  the  hands  of  the  occupants  thereof  under  the  follow- 
ing general  plan: 

1.  The  dormitories  will  be  divided  into  designated  sections; 
and  each  section  will  have  its  own  organization. 
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2.  The  occupants  of  each  section  will  formulate  house  rules 
consistent  with  the  principles  in  paragraph  I.,  said  rules  to 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Dormitories  and 
Chapter  Houses,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  Chancellor. 

3.  Each  section  will  elect  a  house  committee;  and  such  com- 
mittees when  duly  elected  will  be  vested  with  full  authority 
to  enforce  the  rules.  In  June  of  each  year  the  house 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected. 

4.  Each  house  committee  will  make  three  written  reports  to 
the  Chancellor,  one  each  in  December,  April,  and  June. 
These  reports  will  specify  violations  of  rules,  if  any,  and 
the   penalties   imposed,   but   are   not   required   to   give   the 
names  of  offenders. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  in  June  will 
require  a  small  deposit  to  be  made  by  the  occupants  of  Dormitory 
rooms  to  cover  breakage  or  possible  injury  to  property,  the  deposit 
to  be  refunded  if  no  liability  arises. 

charles  Mcdonald  brown  scholarship  fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  in  1881,  by  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  men 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  education.  The  interest  on  this 
fund  is  loaned  to  worthy  young  men  on  condition  that  they  obligate 
themselves  to  return  it  with  fpur  per  cent,  interest.  Young  men  who 
enter  the  ministry  are  required  to  return  but  one-half  the  amount 
borrowed,  with  interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are:  the 
colleges  at  Athens  (including  the  Law  School),  the  Medical  School 
at  Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlon- 
ega. 

Applications  for  scholarships  at  Athens  and  the  Medical  School 
must  be  made  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  University;  for  those 
at  Dahlonega,  through  the  President  ot  the  North  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural College. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund,  and 
blank  forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Applica- 
tions for  loans  from  this  Fund  must  be  made  on  special  blanks 
furnished  by  the  University,  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  by  April  1st. 


DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  at  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  in  its  administration  may  ask 
advice  of  the   General   Faculty.     The   honor  system   prevails   and 
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formal  regulations  are  few  and  general  in  character. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to 
all  persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University 
does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who 
seek  its  privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense 
for  the  public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  ineffi- 
ciency, idleness,  or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have  no  room  except 
for  those  who  diligently  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are 
willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety. 
Every  student  owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  the  expendi- 
tures in  his  behalf,  both  while  in  the  institution  and  afterwards. 

MONTHLY  REPORTS. 

In  order  to  give  information  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
students,  showing  their  progress  in  the  University,  monthly  reports 
are  sent  in  which  the  records  of  attendance  and  scholarship  are 
stated. 

HONORS  AND   APPOINTMENTS. 

Sophomore  Declaimers. — In  April  of  each  year  ten  members  of 
the  Sophomore  Class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation 
prize  offered  at  Commencement. 

Junior  Speakers. — Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selected, 
on  the  basis  of  original  speeches,  to  represent  the  class  at  Com- 
mencement. 

Senior  Speakers. — The  Senior  Class  is  represented  on  Com- 
mencement Day  by  two  orators  and  two  essayists.  These  are  chosen 
by  the  Faculty  during  the  month  of  March,  the  selections  being 
made  on  the  delivery  of  original  speeches  and  presentation  of  orig- 
inal essays.  No  student  who  fails  to  receive  his  degree  may  appear 
among  the  speakers  or  essayists. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Department. — Two  members  of  the  Law 
Department  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that  depart- 
ment on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian. — At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
before  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not 
more  than  five  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  stand  first  in 
scholarship.  These  names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order  to 
the  Senior  Class,  and  they  elect  from  them  a  valedictorian,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  need  not  be  the  first-honor  man,  and  shall 
maintain  his  standard  in  scholarship. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as 
speaker  or  declaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full  standing 
of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken  instruction 
in  declamation  in  this  or  some  other  institution — in  either  event  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Debaters'  Medals. — Bight  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  four  to  each  literary  society,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 
for  excellence  in  debating,  under  the  following  regulations:  Each 
society  during  the  month  of  May  shall  conduct  four  debates,  one  for 
each  of  the  college  classes.  Elective  students  shall  for  this  purpose 
be  classified  by  the  Faculty  in  accordance  with  a  majority  of  their 
studies.  The  subjects  for  these  debates  are  selected  by  the  Faculty, 
and  at  least  six  students  must  take  part  in  each  debate. 

Ready  Writer's  SVSedal. — To  encourage  the  art  of  composition, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  award  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  English 
essay  written  by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme  an- 
nounced after  the  competitors  enter  the  examination  room. 

Wilicox  Prize. — Two  "Willcox  Prizes,"  in  French  and  in  German, 
of  $50  (gold)  each,  are  offered  for  competition  in  the  Senior  Class 
in  French  and  in  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in  1896  as  a 
memorial  .to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof. 
Cyprian  Porter  Willcox,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  who  from  1872  until  his  death 
in  1895,  rilled  with  great  distinction  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University. 

Freshman  Prize. — The  class  of  1875  offers  a  prize  for  General 
Excellence  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  adjudged  most 
worthy  to  receive  it. 

Bryan  Prize. — The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  donated  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  income  of  which  shall  go  as  a 
prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  our  form  of  government. 

Philosophy  Prizes. — Two  prizes,  of  fifty  dollars  each,  have  been 
founded  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York.  These  prizes, 
named  the  "Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology,"  and  the  "Walter 
B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,"  are  awarded  to  the  writers  of  the  best 
essays  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  naming  of  these  prizes  was  a  compromise  between  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  donor,  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York, 
that  they  be  named  the  Walter  B.  Hill  Prizes,  and  the  wish  of  the 
Chancellor  that  they  be  associated  with  the  name  of  the  generous 
donor. 

Cadet  Prize. — A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  drilled 
cadet  in  the  Battalion  in  a  competitive  contest  held  shortly  before 
Commencement. 

D.  A.  R.  Prize. — The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  offer 
a  silver  cup  valued  at  $25.00  for  the  best  essay  on  some  historical 
subject  connected  with  the  Revolution  written  by  a  student  of  the 
University. 

Smith  Prize. — The  Hon.  Hoke  Smith  has  offered  fifty  dollars  in 
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gold  for  five  years  as  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
Junior  or  Senior  class  writing  the  best  essay  upon  the  subject: 
"How  can  a  University  boy  best  serve  his  State?" 

The  Agricultural  Department  Prize. — The  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity offer  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  the  student  in  Agriculture  writing 
the  best  essay  on  a  subject  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Note. — All  prize  essays  must  be  handed  in  to  the  proper  member 
of  the  faculty  on  or  before  May  20,  1905. 

AWARD   OF    HONORS  AND    PRIZES,   1903-04. 

Freshman   Prize. — W.  C.  Sherman. 

Sophomore  Declaimer. — George  Hains. 

Junior  Speakers. — E.  M.  Baynes,  O.  H.  B.  Bloodworth,  J.  P. 
Burke,  W.  PL  Levis,  G.  C.  McConneil,  W.  O.  Marshburn,  W.  W.  Pat- 
terson, D.  W.  Reynolds. 

Senior  Speakers. — J.  D.  Bower,  N.  H.  Bullard. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Class. — I.  S.  Peebles,  G.  D.  Perdue. 

Valedictorian. — H.  L.  Reynolds. 

Ready  Writer's  Medal. — A.  L.  Hardy. 

Cadet  Prize.— W.  T.  McCaffrey. 

Willccx  Prize. — German,  A.  V.  Berg;  French,  R.  Jackson,  M. 
Michael. 

Philosophy  Prize. — Psychology,  H.  H.  Harris;  Ethics,  W.  O. 
Roberts. 

D.  A.  R.  Prize. — D.  Reynolds. 

Eryan  Prize. — A.  G.  Golucke. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, viz.,  Eemosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa  Societies.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1801,  the  latter  in  1820.  The  members  of  the  socie- 
ties meet  in  their  respective  halls  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o'clock. 

The  Demosthenian  Society  celebrates  its  anniversary,  with  an 
oration  from  one  of  its  members,  on  the  19th  of  February. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Society  celebrates  its  anniversary,  with  similar 
exercises,  on  the  22nd  of  February. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Societies  debates  are  heid 
annually  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  University 
of  the  South. 

A  Champion  Debate  between  the  two  literary  societies  is  held 
on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  Commencement. 

The  two  Societies  also  publish  "The  Georgian,"  a  literary  maga- 
zine, issued  monthly  during  the  college  session. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  organized  and 
conducts  religious  services  on  Friday  evenings,  in  the  Lecture  Room 
in  the  Library. 

The  Engineering  Society  was  organized  in  1889.  Its  object  is 
to  create  an  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertaining  to 
civil,  electrical,  and  architectural  engineering,  and  the  recent  devel- 
opment along  all  lines  of  scientific  research.  The  society  holds 
fortnightly  meetings  during  the  session,  at  which  papers  are  read 
and  lectures  delivered.  The  society  publishes  in  June  the  "Engin- 
eering Annual,"  which  is  now  in  its  eighth  volume. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  student  organization  for  the 
encouragement  and  management  of  athletic  sports.  Football,  base- 
ball and  track  teams  are  regularly  organized.  Subject  to  general 
direction  of  the  Physical  Director,  the  Faculty  relegates  to  the  Ath- 
letic Association  the  management  of  the  athletic  activities  of  the 
University. 

Other  student  organizations  are  the  Literary  Club,  the  Press 
Club,  the  Glee  Club,  the  College  Orchestra,  and  the  Thalian 
Dramatic  Association. 

Regulations  concerning  student  organizations  and  publications 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chancellor's  office. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include:  — 

The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly,  now  in  its  twelfth  volume,  the  or- 
gan of  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Georgian,  a  monthly  magazine,  published  by  the  two  liter- 
ary societies. 

The  Pandora,  an  illustrated  annual,  issued  by  the  student  or- 
ganizations. 

The  University  Handbook,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

STUDENT    ADVISERS. 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any  proposed 
change  in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult  his  adviser, 
who  will  judge  the  reasons  for  the  change  and  report  the  case  to  the 
Dean  of  his  College  for  final  action. 

CHAPEL  SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  are 
held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in  the  University  chapel.  At- 
tendance is  required.  About  twice  a  month  a  lecture  is  given  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  or  eminent  visitors.     On  Sunday  the  stu- 
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dents  may  attend  services  in  any  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Churches, 
and  Religious  Associations  in  the  city.  These  are  as  follows: 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Jewish  Synagogue,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  etc. 

SELF  HELP. 

Many  opportunities  for  self-help  are  afforded  to  needy  students, 
and  quite  a  number  are  working  their  way  through  college.  Some 
do  stenographic  work,  some  keep  books  for  firms  in  Athens,  some 
work  in  printing  offices,  some  deal  in  clothing,  books  and  students' 
supplies,  some  run  "pressing  clubs,"  some  do  shaving  for  their  fel- 
low students,  some  work  on  the  University  farm,  some  serve  as 
waiters  at  Denmark  Dining  Hall,  some  do  gardening,  while  others 
coach  students  who  are  behind  in  some  study,  or  teach  school  part 
of  the  year,  etc.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  energetic,  ambitious  boy,  who 
is  not  afraid  to  work,  may  obtain  a  university  education  here  largely  by 
his  own  labor,  but  no  one  should  rely  entirely  upon  working  his  way, 
as  so  much  labor  might  interfere  with  his  studies. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Trustees  have  elected  an  officer,  known  as  the  Physical 
Director,  and  have  delegated  to  him  the  entire  supervision  of  ath- 
letic sports  in  the  University.  The  general  regulations  under  which 
the  students  are  permitted  to  carry  on  athletics  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  University  of  Georgia  is  a  member  of  The  Southern, 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  and  all  of  its  rules  as  to  eligibility, 
etc.,  are  in  force  here. 

2.  The  number  of  baseball  and  football  games  and  other  ath- 
letic events  is  restricted  to  an  extent  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  undue  interference  with  the 
scholastic  work  of  the  players. 

3.  No  team  is  permitted  to  leave  Athens  unless  accompanied 
by  the  Physical  Director,  or  some  member  of  the  Faculty  delegated 
by  him  to  act  in  his  stead. 

4.  No  contract  may  be  made  with  any  other  team  without  the 
approval  of  the  Physical  Director. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

6.  All  money  taken  in  by  the  treasurer,  managers,  or  other 
officers  of  the  Association  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Physical  Di- 
rector for  deposit  in  the  bank,  and  managers  must  draw  funds  and 
pay  all  bills  by  means  of  vouchers  approved  by  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor. 

7.  No  student  on  the  "delinquent  list"  for  either  scholarship 
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or  absences  may  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  either  in 
Athens  or  elsewhere. 

8.  No  student  who  fails  in  a  majority  of  his  studies  during  one 
session  may  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  thereafter  until 
two-thirds  of  his  back  work  has  been  satisfactorily  made  up. 

9.  Any  manager  who  appears  on  the  delinquent  list  a  second 
time  must  resign  his  office. 

10.  No  manager  may  incur  any  absences  whatever  on  athletic 
business  until  such  absences  have  been  approved  in  advance  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Physical  Director. 

11.  In  addition  to  investigating  the  athletic  eligibility  of  any 
student,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Atheletics  will  take  cognizance 
of  a  man's  poor  preparation  for  his  college  work,  his  physical  unfit- 
ness for  athletic  games,  or  any  suspicious  circumstances  accompany- 
ing his  matriculation,  and  will  debar  any  man  from  representing 
the  University  in  a  public  contest  if  such  a  course  seems  advisable 
for  the  sake  of  scholarship,  health  or  pure  sport. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Georgia. — Under  this  general  title 
the  University  issues  a  number  of  publications  which  are  sent  to 
regular  mailing  lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

From  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 

Bulletin  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  Director  Harvie  Jordan,  Editor. 

Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  R.  J.  Redding, 
Editor,  Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  Nature  Study  Leaflets,  eight  each  year,  for  use  of  schools. 

The  University  also  issues  a  general  series  of  The  Bulletin, 
including  the  General  Catalogue,  Announcements  of  the  Summer 
School,  the  Law  Department,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy: 

The  High  School  Handbook,  containing  information  about  ac- 
credited schools: 

The  Alumni  Number,  containing  Commencement  Addresses 
and  Essays,  issued  during  the  summer: 

The  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Alumni,  issued  every 
five  years.    The  last  edition  was  published  in  1900: 

The  University  Illustrated,  containing  views  of  the  University 
buildings  and  grounds. 

SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

This  society  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  University,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science,  as  well  as 
the  annual  renewal  of  the  associations  of  academic  life.    It  holds 
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its  meetings  at  the  close  of  each  session,  when  an  orator  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  society  from  among  its  members.  The  oration  is  deliver- 
ed on  Tuesday  during  Commencement. 

It  has  active  branches  under  local  organizations  in  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Augusta,  ?.!acon  and  Columbus,  the  social  and  education- 
al influences  of  which  are  great  aids  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  officers  of  the  central  organization  are: 

P.  W.  Meldrim President 

H.  R.  Goetchius 1st  Vice  President 

Clark  Howell 2nd  Vice  President 

G.  H.  Nixon 3rd  Vice  President 

D.  C.  Barrow Secretary 

C.  M.  Strahan Treasurer 


VACATION. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  are  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days 
and  the  baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  preceding. 
The  summer  vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day  to  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September.  A  short  recess  is  given  at  Christmas, 
and  national  and  state  holidays  are  observed,  as  indicated  in  the  Cal- 
endar. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY* 

Library  Staff. 
DUNCAN  BURNET, 

Librarian. 
MISS  SARAH  A.  FRIERSON, 

Assistant  Librarian. 
MISS  ANNA  M.  STEVENS, 

Cataloguer. 
JOSEPH  L.  HULL, 

Night  Assistant. 
The  University  Library  now  contains  somewhat  over  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  collected  during  the  course  of  a  century.  It  pos- 
sesses many  old  and  valuable  works,  and  attempts,  by  wisely  ex- 
pending its  funds,  to  add  the  best  and  most  useful  recent  books. 
Over  one  hundred  of  the  best  philological,  scientific,  and  technical 
journals,  and  periodicals  of  general  interest  are  on  file. 

The  library  is  a  depository  for  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  collection  of  documents  is  unusually  good. 

The  new  library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  has  been  completed,  and  will  be  occupied  during  the  spring  of 
1905.  In  the  new  building  ample  space  is  provided  for  study  and 
reading.  On  the  shelves  of  the  reference  room  will  be  found  ency- 
clopaedias, dictionaries  and  other  works  of  reference;  while  in  the 
reading  room,  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  general  interest  will 
be  on  file.  The  fire-proof  book  stack  has  a  present  capacity  of  six- 
ty thousand  volumes  which  can  be  increased  to  seventy-five  thous- 
and. 

A  new  card  catalogue  under  authors,  titles  and  subjects  has 
been  begun,  and  the  re-classification  of  the  library  is  in  progress.  It 
is  hoped  thus  to  make  the  resources  of  the  library  readily  available 
and  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  both  professors  and  students. 


Franklin  College* 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
W.  B.  HILL,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

D.  C.  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  B.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M.,  Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic 
Philology. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

C.  J.  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

W.  O.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Phil- 
ology. 

E.  L.  WORSHAM,  B.  S.,  Tutor  in  Biology. 

SCHOOLS  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors.) 
Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
Biology. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
History  and  Political  Science. 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
Romance  Languages. 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 
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Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Philosophy  and  Education. 
Geology. 
From  these  schools  systematic  courses  of  instruction  are  ar- 
ranged, leading  to  degrees,  as  described  below. 

CHEMISTRY. 
H.    C.    WHITE, 

Professor. 
C.  J.  MOORE, 

Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half- 
year.  Conducted  in  part  by  lecture  and  recitation,  but  mainly  by 
experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  by  the  students.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

2.  General  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week.  Partly  lectures 
and  recitations  and  partly  laboratory  work.  The  course  of  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  is  completed  and  Organic  Chemistry  is  begun.  This 
course  is  illustrated  throughout  by  appropriate  experiments  and  the 
application  of  special  branches  of  the  subject  to  Medicine,  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Industrial  Arts  is  duly  noted.  Optional  for  Seniors  and 
Juniors. 

3.  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  following  topics 
are  included:  (a)  Organic  Chemistry,  (b)  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
(c)  Industrial  Chemistry,  (d)  Physical  Chemistry.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 


GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.* 
1.  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embracing  the 
study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and  common 
rocks,  the  decay  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils.  Following 
this  is  a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynamical,  and  His- 
torical Geology.    Optional  for  Seniors. 


MATHEMATICS. 
D.  C.  BARROW, 
C.  M.  SNELLING, 
Professors. 
1.     Algebra. — Three  hours  per  week  until  April  15th.    Required 

♦Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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of  Freshmen.    Quadratic  Equations  to  Convergency  of  Series.    Text- 
book: Wells'  College  Algebra. 

2.  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid. — Three  hours  per  week  until 
about  March  15th.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Books  IV  to  IX  inclu- 
sive. Text-book:  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Three  hours  per  week  from  March 
15th  to  April  15th;  six  hours  per  week  thereafter.  Freshman  Class. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  1  and  2.  Definition  of 
Trigonometric  Functions,  The  Right  Triangle,  Goniometry,  The 
Oblique  Triangle  and  Applications.  Text-book:  Wentworth's  New 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Tables. 

4.  Algebra. — Sophomore  Class.  Open  to  students  who  have  tak- 
en Course  1.  Convergency  of  Series,  Undetermined  Coefficients,  Bi- 
nomial Theorem,  Logarithms,  Permutations  and  Combinations, 
Probability.     Text-book:  Wells'  College  Algebra. 

5.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Sophomore  Class.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Courses  2,  3,  and  4.  The  Right  Spherical  Tri- 
angle, the  Oblique  Spherical  Triangle  with  Applications  to  Astrono- 
my. Text-book:  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try and  tables. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry  (Shorter  Course). — Sophomore  Class 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  2,  3,  and  4.  Coordinates 
Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  General  Equa 
tion  of  the  Second  Degree.    Text-book:  Nichols'  Analytic  Geometry 

7.  Analytic  Geometry  (Extended  Course). — SopJiomore  Class 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Coordi 
nates,  Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  General 
Equation  of  the  Second  Degree,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  Solid  Geome- 
try and  numerous  problems  and  exercises.  Text-book:  Nichols' 
Analytic  Geometry. 

8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. —  Junior  Class.  Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Course  7.  Text-book:  Nichols'  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus. 

9.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — Senior  Class.  Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Course  8.  Text-book:  Nichols'  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus. 

10.  Determinants. — Lecture  course.  Optional  for  Seniors  who 
have  taken  course  9. 

11.  Theory  of  Equations. — Optional  for  Seniors  who  have  taken 
course  10.    Text-book:     Burnside  and  Panton. 
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BIOLOGY. 

J.   P.   CAMPBELL, 
Professor. 
E.   L.   WORSHAM, 
Tutor. 
The   following   courses    are   offered   in   the   various   biological 
sciences  : 

Botany. 

1.  Elementary  Botany.— Course  for  beginners,  including  simpler 
phenomena  of  plant  structure,  physiology  and  ecology.  Second 
half-year.    Required  of  Freshmen.    Text-book:  Bailey's  "Botany." 

2.  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. — Comprehensive  study 
of  the  structure,  physiology,  histology,  and  classification  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  based  upon  the  minute  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  selected  types,  and  including  a  study  of  the  theoretical  prob- 
lems connected  with  them.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory 
work  weekly.  Optional  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  may  be  taken  by 
elective  students  who  have  had  course  1  in  Chemistry  and  course  1 
in  Physics.  Text-books:  Coulter's  Plants,  with  Caldwell's  Plant 
Morphology  as  a  laboratory  manual. 

Zoology. 

2.  General  Zoology. — Systematic  study  of  the  structure,  physi- 
ology, histology,  embryology,  and  classification  principally  of  inver- 
tebrates based  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  one  or  more  selected 
representatives  of  each  type,  and  including  a  study  of  the  theoreti- 
cal problems  connected  with  them.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours 
laboratory  work  weekly.  Optional  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  may 
be  taken  by  elective  students  who  have  completed  course  1  in  Chem- 
istry and  course  1  in  Physics.  Text-book:  Parker  and  Haswell's 
Manual  of  Zoology,  with  Pratt's  Invertebrate  Zoology  as  a  labora- 
tory manual. 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vertebrates. — An 
advanced  course  dealing  with  the  comparative  anatomy,  embryology 
and  histology  of  vertebrates,  and  taking  up  selected  problems  in 
Physiology.  While  this  course  is  open  to  Seniors  in  Franklin  Col- 
lege, it  was  especially  designed  for  State  College  students,  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  except  by  students  who  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  inorganic  and  organic  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  elemen- 
tary Physiology.  Text-books:  Kingsley's  Vertebrate  Zoology,  and 
Schenk  and  Giirber's  Human  Physiology. 

Laboratory  Work. — The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  mi- 
croscopes and  accessory  apparatus.  Dissecting  instruments  and 
drawing  material  are  provided  by  the  students.  A  fee  of  $2.50  is 
charged  students  taking  Botany  2  or  Zoology  2. 
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GREEK. 
W.  H.  BOCOCK, 

Professor. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER, 
Tutor. 

The  standard  of  this  school  depends  largely  upon  the  character 
of  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Georgia.  The  require- 
ments for  admission,  given  elsewhere,  are  based  directly  upon  that 
work.  With  this  basis,  the  guiding  principles  of  the  courses  given 
to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  the  early  mastery  of 
the  forms,  a  minimum  of  syntax,  the  reading  of  the  language  in 
mass  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  the  standard  syntax  of  Attic 
prose  is  treated  systematically,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  forms  of  Greek 
literature.  There  is  in  all  classes  some  practice  in  reading  at  sight. 
Exercises  are  given  in  translating  from  English  into  Greek,  both  in 
order  to  sharpen  observation  of  the  Greek  read,  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  exact  scholarship.  Lectures  on  Metres  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  reading  of  the  poets,  with  practice  in  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter,  the  Iambic  Trimeter,  and  other 
common  verse-forms. 

For  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  and  for  the  archaeologi- 
cal illustration  of  the  authors  read,  the  lecture-room  and  adjoining 
Philological  Library  are  provided  with  books,  maps,  and  photo- 
graphs. 

1.  For  Beginners. —  (See  Requirements  for  Entrance,  p.  20)  Xen- 
ophon's  Anabasis  is  begun  in  the  spring  with  the  more  advanced 
section  of  this  class.    Four  hours  a  week. 

2.  a.  Grammatical  Review.  One  hour  a  week. 

b.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II.  Three  hours  a 
week.  (See  Requirements  for  Entrance,  p.  20).  Students  who  have 
been  thoroughly  prepared  in  grammar  sometimes  successfully  pur- 
sue Courses  2  and  3  in  one  year. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  beginning  with  Book  III.  Three  hours 
a  week.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

4.  a.  Homer.  &.  Xenophon,  Lysias.  Three  hours  a  week.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores. 

5.  a.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  tragedy,  o.  Selections 
from  the  Orators,  c.  History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  or  Seniors. 

6.  a.  Tragedy,  o.  Plato,  c.  History  of  the  Literature,  d.  Sum- 
mary review  of  various  parts  of  previous  courses.  Three  hours  a 
week.    Optional  for  Seniors. 
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Graduate  Courses  are  based  on  the  attainments  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts  of  Franklin  College  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  6  inclu- 
sive. The  courses  given  in  recent  years  have  varied  in  range  and 
rating  (major,  minor,  half-minor).  Detailed  information  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

j.  h.  t.  Mcpherson, 

Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE, 

Instructor. 
Before  entering  the  Freshman  class  students  are  required  to 
have  completed  one  unit  of  Ancient  history,  one-half  unit  of  English, 
and  one-half  unit  of  American  history.     The  following  courses  are 
offered : 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  with  a  brief  review  of  the  early 
Oriental  nations,  and  continued  through  the  period  of  Mediaeval 
history  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year.  Text:  Botsford.  This  course  is  equivalent  to 
the  entrance  requirement  in  Ancient  history,  and  is  designed  to  as- 
sist students  who  enter  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes  in- 
sufficiently prepared. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European  his- 
tory from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Three 
hours  a  week  to  February  1.  Text:  Robinson's  History  of  Western 
Europe.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

3.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish,  manor, 
hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough  founda- 
tion for  the  subsequent  study  of  American  institutions.  The  con- 
temporary progress  of  European  events  is  kept  constantly  in  re- 
view. Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Terry's  History 
of  England.    Required  of  Sophomores. 

4.  Political  History  of  the  United  States. — The  Epoch  Series 
in  American  history  is  used  as  a  guide.  Lectures,  essays  and  re- 
ports upon  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  work.  The  history  of  Georgia  is  given  especial  empha- 
sis.   Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.    Optional  for  Juniors. 

5.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. — An  historical 
and  interpretative  study  of  American  institutions,  including  a  spec- 
ial study  of  the  constitution  of  Georgia.  Three  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond half  year.     Optional  for  Juniors. 

6.  The  History  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome. — Under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  each 
year  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  Law  and  its 
influence  upon  modern  legal  systems.  Spring  term.  Required  of 
Senior  Law  students. 

7.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era. — An  advanced 
course.  Optional  for  Seniors.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  Euro- 
pean conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  progress  of  events 
is  followed  in  detail  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Three  hours  a  week, 
first  half  year. 

8.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  advanced  course.  Op- 
tional for  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  7.  The  progress  of  events 
is  followed  in  detail  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1878.  Summary 
by  lecture  from  1878  to  the  present.  Text:  Fyffe:  "History  of 
Modern  Europe."    Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year. 

9.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — A 
graduate  course  comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  foundations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  their  development  through  the  mediae- 
val period.  It  is  based  upon  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  rated  as  a  Minor  study  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  half  year. 

10.  The  English  Constitution  Since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — A 
graduate  course  based  upon  the  constitutional  histories  of  Hallam 
and  May,  and  covering  the  later  phases  of  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish institutions.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Rated  as 
a  Minor. 

Courses  9  and  10  are  together  rated  as  a  Major  study  for  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  Each  includes  parallel  reading,  tested  by  frequent 
examinations.  When  taken  as  a  Major,  a  dissertation  involving 
original  investigation  must  be  presented  and  approved  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  final  examination. 

11.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.  Optional 
for  Seniors. 

12.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles 
acquired  in  course  11  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of 
the  economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours  a  week, 
second  half  year.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

13.  Economic  Theory. — A  graduate  course  will  be  offered  if 
application  be  made  before  October  1.  The  last  given  consisted  of  a 
critical  study  of  the  following  authors:  Nicholson,  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy";  Marshall,  "Principles  of  Economics";  and 
Boehm-Bawerk,  "Positive  Theory  of  Capital." 
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LATIN. 
W.  D.  HOOPER, 

Professor. 
R.  L.   McWHORTER, 

Tutor. 

1.  Cicero:  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute.  Study  of  the  leading 
constructions  of  syntax.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. 

2.  Livy,  Book  XXI;  Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  The 
study  of  syntax  is  continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

3.  Horace,  selected  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals;  His- 
tory of  the  Literature.    Three  hours  per  week.    Optional  for  Juniors. 

4.  Plautus,  Terence;  Cicero's  letters.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Seniors. 

Regular  exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Latin  are 
given  in  all  courses. 

The  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Grammar  is  used. 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE   AND   TEUTONIC    PHILOLOGY. 
JOHN  MORRIS 

Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE, 

Tutor. 
English   Language. 

1.  Old  and  Middle  English  (Phonology,  Inflexions  and  Transla- 
tion).— Text-books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar,  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue and  Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  ten  Brink's  "Chau- 
cer's Sprache  und  Verskunst."  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  for 
Juniors. 

2.  Old  English  Epic  Poetry,  Gothic  and  Comparative  Grammar. 
— Text-books:  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  Wright's  Gothic  Primer.  Lectures 
based  on  Streitberg's  "Urgermanische  Grammatik."  Three  hours  a 
week.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

3.  A  Graduate  Course  will  be  offered  in  case  there  are  any  ap- 
plications for  it  before  October  1. 

German. 

1.  Elementary  German. — German  Conversation  (for  about  two 
months),  based  on  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  Part  I;  Stern's 
Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  Part  I;  Thomas's  German  Grammar,  Part 
I.    Optional  for  Juniors. 

2.  Advanced  German. — Wenckebach's  German  Composition; 
For  1904-'05  Readings  from  the  principal  works  of  Lessing,  viz., 
Emilia  Galotti,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic 
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etc.    Easy  modern  books  for  parallel  reading,  sight  reading  and  oral 
practice.     Four  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Seniors. 


ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 
J.   LUSTRAT, 

Professor. 


Tutor. 
French. 

1.  First  Year. — Four  hours  per  week.  Introductory  French 
Course  based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudi- 
ments of  grammar.  The  various  inflexions,  forms  of  words,  verbs 
and  constructions  of  sentences  are  carefully  taught  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  systematic  study  of  grammar  is  not  taken  up  until  the 
second  half-year,  at  which  time  translation  and  writing  of  letters  in 
French  are  also  started.  Text-books:  Short  French  Grammar  and 
French  Composition  by  Grandgent.  "Un  Cas  de  Conscience"  (Ger- 
vais),  "L'Abbe  Constantin"  (Halevy)  are  read  in  the  classroom 
during  the  last  three  months.  Optional  for  Juniors. 

2..  Second  Year. — Four  hours  per  week.  Study  of  grammatical 
difficulties.  Translation  from  English  into  French,  and  French  into 
English,  either  after  preparation  or  at  sight.  French  composition 
writing.  Reading  of  novels  written  by  best  French  writers.  Study 
of  classics  with  parallel  reading  of  some  of  their  works.  Weekly 
lectures  on  French  literature  are  delivered  in  French.  Optional  for 
Seniors. 

Text-Books. — Short  French  Grammar  and  French  Composition, 
by  Grandgent.     Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise,  by  Demogeot. 

The  texts  chosen  for  reading  purposes  may  vary  each  year. 
During  the  year  1904-'05  the  following  books,  selected  from  Ameri- 
can Edited  Books  for  Colleges,  were  read  in  the  classroom  or  out- 
side: 

Monte  Cristo,  Dumas:  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  Dumas:  Les 
Miserables,  Hugo:  Colomba,  Merimee:  Graziella,  Lamartine: 
Le  Roi  des  Montagues,  About:  Eugenie  Grandet,  Balzac:  Le  Cid, 
Corneille:  Tartuffe,  Moliere:  Andromaque,  Racine:  Sans  Famille, 
H.  Malot:  La  Mare  au  Diable,  G.  Sand:  Zadig,  Voltaire:  Le  Nabab, 
Daudet. 

Graduate  Courses  varying  in  range  and  grading  may  be  offered 
on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply  for  them 
before  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

Spanish  and   Italian. 

One  year  courses  are  offered  in  these  subjects.  These  courses 
are  brief  and  are  meant  to  be  practical.     It  is  realized  that  a  good 
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reading  knowledge  of  either  of  these  languages  can  be  acquired  by 
properly  prepared  students  in  one  year.  With  this  in  view,  reading 
on  preparation  and  at  sight  forms  the  bulk  of  the  instruction.  So 
much  grammatical  work  is  done  as  may  be  required  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object.     Four  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

Text-Books:  Spanish. — Method  Berlitz  used  as  a  text.  Spanish 
Reader  (Tolon),  Edgren's  Spanish  Grammar.  Dofia  perfecta  (Perez 
Galdos),  Capitan  Veneno  (Alarcon),  Extracts  from  Quevedo  Ville- 
gas,  Becquer,  M.  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  etc. 

Italian. — Italian  Grammar,  by  Grandgent.  Italian  Reader,  by 
Bowen.  Una  Motte  Bizarra  (Barrili).  La  Madre  e  il  figlio  (Coro- 
na), etc. 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT, 

Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  General  Physics. — An  elementary  course  covering  the  whole 
subject.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Crew's 
Physics.  A  knowledge  of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary entrance  requirement  for  this  course. 

2.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  thorough  course  covering 
the  subjects  named.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Jackson's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  lectures  on 
mathematical  electricity. 

3.  Advanced  Electricity. — Three  hours  per  week.  Theory  of 
direct  and  alternating  currents  and  of  electrical  apparatus  of  all 
kinds,  with  laboratory  work.  Optional  for  Seniors  who  have  taken 
Course  2. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Three  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.    Optional  for  Seniors.    Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy. 


RHETORIC  AND    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 
R.  E.  PARK,  Jr., 

Professor. 
S.  V.  SANFORD, 

Adjunct  Professor. 
1.     Composition  and  Grammar. — The  object  of  the  first  half  year 
of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  review  of  the  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  the  English  sentence. 

The  object  of  the  second  half  year  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  American  and  English  classics,  and  to  give  him  constant 
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practice  in  writing  English — themes,  paragraphs,  letters,  business 
forms.  (For  special  students  in  the  One  Tea?-  Course  in  Agriculture.) 
Full  course,  four  hours. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Study  of  choice  of  words  and 
construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Lectures,  themes,  exer- 
cises. While  a  text-book  will  be  used,  in  the  main  the  instruction 
will  be  based  on  the  literature  studied  and  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  students.  This  course  will  be  given  in  1905-:06  for  those  students 
who  have  not  met  the  new  requirements  in  English.  Required  of 
Freshmen,  full  course,  three  hours. 

3.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve 
continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical  analysis. 
Lectures,  themes,  daily  exercises.  This  course  is  based  on  Scott 
and  Denney's  "Paragraph  Writing,"  and  Genung's  "Practical  Rhet- 
oric."   Required  of  Freshmen.    Full  course,  three  hours. 

4.  Outline  of  English  Literature,  and  masterpieces  of  selected 
authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  literature,  (2) 
species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The  object  of 
this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  history 
and  development  of  English  Literature,  with  more  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course  much  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training  the 
student  to  appreciate  and  express  his  appreciation  of  the  literature 
studied.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Full  course,  two  hours. 

5.  Shakespeare. — Lectures  on  the  Elizabethan  life  and  times 
and  on  the  development  of  the  English  Drama:  study  of  selected 
plays  of  Shakespeare  in  chronological  order.  Optional  for  Juniors. 
First  half  year,  three  hours. 

6.  American  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  the  literary  writ- 
ings in  America  from  tbe  earliest  times:  (a)  sectional  development, 
(b)  growth  of  nationality,  (c)  present  tendencies.  The  leading  writ- 
ers in  prose  and  poetry  will  be  studied.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Sec- 
ond half  year,  three  hours. 

7-8.  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  students  who  have  already  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  working  principles  of  rhetoric,  but  who  wish  to 
acquire  greater  ease  and  accuracy  of  expression. 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  logical  composition 
— exposition,  argument,  and  persuasion.  Optional  for  Juniors.  First 
half  year,  three  hours. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  literary  com- 
position— narration  and  description.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Second 
half  year,  three  hours. 
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9.  Criticism. — The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of  lit- 
erature.   Optional  for  Seniors.    First  half  year,  three  hours. 

10.  The  Novel. — The  Development  of  the  English  Novel.  Study 
of  representative  novels.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Second  half  year, 
three  hours. 

11.  Romantic  Movement. — The  English  Romantic  Movement  is 
given  as  a  graduate  course.  Throughout  the  year,  two  hours,  rated 
as  a  minor. 

Other  graduate  courses  will  be  given  on  demand. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Work  in  this  Department  is  optional  with  all  classes. 

(The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  is  at  present  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature.) 

Freshman. — Declamations  and  Interpretative  Readings.  One 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore. — Declamation  and  Interpretative  Readings  varied 
with  practice  in  Argumentation  and  Debate,  both  oral  and  written. 
One  hour  per  week  througJiout  the  year. 

Junior. — Argumentation  and  Debate,  with  practice  in  the  writ- 
ing and  delivery  of  Orations.    One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Senior. — Argumentation  and  Debate  with  practice  in  the  writ- 
ing and  delivery  of  Orations.    One  hour,  per  week  throughout  the  year. 


PHILOSOPHY   AND    EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER, 
Professor. 
Philosophy. 

1.  Psychology. — Course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  essential  phenomena  and  fundamental  laws  of  mind. 
Based  upon  Baldwin,  Witmer,  and  Titchener.     Optional  for  Juniors. 

2.  Logic. — Studies  in  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic  will 
be  included.     This  supplements  course  1  for  one  year's  work. 

3.  Ethics. — A  historical  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  ele- 
mentary conceptions  of  ethics.  A  study  of  the  leading  schools  of 
ethical  philosophers  will  pave  the  way  to  the  more  general  field  of 
philosophy.    First  half  year.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  field  and 
an  introduction  to  the  problems  of  philosophy.  The  emphasis  will 
be  laid  upon  the  movements  of  thought  during  later  centuries.  Sec- 
ond half  year.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

Education. 
1.     History  of  Education. — As  a  type  classic  and  an  introduc- 
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tion    to    educational    problems,    Spencer's    Education:    Intellectual, 
Moral  and  Physical,  will  be  studied. 

Then  the  educational  theories  and  practices  of  the  great  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  origin  and  development  of  our  educational  ideals, 
the  great  reformers  and  the  principles  derived  from  them  will  be 
considered.    First  half  year.     Optional  for  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

2.  Science  of  Education. — A  study  of  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology, sociology,  ethics,  biology,  and  physiology  to  the  problems 
and  principles  of  education.  Second  half  year.  Optional  for  Seniors 
and  Juniors. 

3.  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. — General  principles  of  method, 
method  of  the  recitation,  and  a  critical  study  of  method  in  the  con- 
ventional school  branches.     First  half  year.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

4.  School  Management. — School  organization,  supervision, 
management,  courses  of  study,  and  their  related  problems.  Second 
half  year.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

The  courses  in  Education  after  Course  1  demand  the  course  in  Psy- 
chology (Philos.  1)  as  oasic. 


DEGREE. 


The  one  undergraduate  degree  given  in  Franklin  College  is  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Options  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  bust  be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  subjects  entering  into  the  course  for  this  degree  are  given 
below,  the  number  following  each  subject  referring  to  the  detailed 
statemtn  of  the  School  in  which  it  is  given. 

Freshman   Class. 


Page 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 38-39 

Rhetoric,  2  or  3 47 

Greek,  3 41 

Latin.  1 44 

History.   2 42 

Botany,   1 40 


First 
Term 

6 

Second 
Term 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

18       18 


Sophomore  Class. 
Mathematics,  4,  6  or  4,  5,  7 

Latin,  2 

Greek,  4 

History,  3 

Chemistry,  1 

Physics,   1 

English  Literature,  4 


39 
44 
41 
42 
38 
46 
47 


19   20 


One 
Required 


One 
Required 


Junior  Class. 

English  Literature,  5-6  or  7-8  ...  47 

History,  4  and  5 42 

Philosophy,  1  and  2 48 

Latin,  3 44 

Greek,  5 41 

<  German,  1 44 

French,  1 45 

I  English  Language,  1 44 

Physics,   2 46 

Chemistry,  2 38 

Botany,  2  or  Zoology,  2 40 

Mathematics,  7  and  8 39 

Education,  1  and  2 48-49 


18      18 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE. 


51 


Senior  Class. 


One 

Required 


One  or 

more 

Required 


Not  more 


Page 

38 

46 

40 

44 


Chemistry,  2  or  3* 

Physics,  2  or  3* 

Botany,  2,  or  Zoology,  2  or  4* 

f  Latin,  4 , 

Greek,  6 41 

German,  2 44 

French,  2 45 

English  Language,  2 44 

f  Italian,  1 46 

than  one    \  Spanlsh>    1 46 

History,  7  and  8 43 

English  Literature,  9  and  10  . . .  48 

Philosophy,  3  and  4 48 

Mathematics,  9,  10,  or  11 39 

Education  1  and  2,  or  3* 48-49 

.  Astronomy,  (Physics  4),  ...    ...  46 

One  course  <     _       .              .,  00 

Geology,  1 38 


First    Second 
Term     Term 

3  3 


18       18 


♦The  second  option  may  be  taken  only  when  the  first  has  been 
pursued  in  the  Junior  year. 


Georgia   State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts* 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

W.  B.  HILL,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  C.  S.,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 


D.  C.  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science. 
C.  M.  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 
J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
A.  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Com- 

mandant of  Cadets. 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,  M.  S.  Ag.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
C.  J.  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 

Literature. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
E.  L.  WORSHAM,  B.  S.,  Tutor  in  Biology. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
J.  F.  HART,  Jr.,  Tutor  in  Agriculture. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  English  Language  and  German. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Agriculture. 

Biology. 

Chemistry. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical   Engineering. 

English   Language  and  German. 

Geology. 

History  and  Political  Science. 
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Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Military  Tactics. 

Philosophy  and   Education. 

Physics. 

Rhetoric  and   English   Literature. 

Romance  Languages. 

In  this  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases,  the 
certificate  of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of  mental 
training  which,  although  given  by  divers  arrangements  of  studies, 
should  be  equally  severe,  and,  therefore,  without  discrimination  as 
to  title. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  a  practically  uni- 
form and  prescribed  curriculum  is  enforced,  which  includes  mainly 
the  fundamental  studies  essential  to  mental  culture:  the  Mathe- 
matics; a  language  (other  than  English)  of  highly  developed  gram- 
matical structure,  as  Latin  or  German;  the  English  language  in  its 
grammatical  forms,  and  Rhetoric;  History;  and  the  beginning  of 
the  physical  sciences,  exact  and  observational.  To  these  is  added 
Drawing,  both  because  of  its  own  peculiar  and  valuable  training, 
and  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  more  advanced  studies  in  the 
physical  sciences  of  succeeding  years. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  fundamental  studies  are  requir- 
ed, as  Mathematics,  one  foreign  language,  Psychology,  Astronomy, 
and  Geology,  and  options  are  allowed  among  certain  appropriate 
groups  of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  This  plan  guarantees  to 
each  recipient  of  a  degree  a  proper  amount  of  broad  general  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  permits  a  considerable  amount  of  techni- 
cal training  along  several  special  lines.  Examination  of  the  cur- 
ricula will  show  that  provision  is  thus  made  for  general  and  special 
culture  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  chief  physical  sciences,  and 
for  specialization  in  the  technical  departments  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Electrical  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 


DEGREES. 


The  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are:  Bachelor  of  Science  (general); 
Bachelor  of  Science  (agriculture) ;  Bachelor  of  Science  (civil  engin- 
eering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (electrical  engineering).  The  sub- 
jects entering  into  these  courses  are  shown  elsewhere,  the  number 
following  each  subject  referring  to  the  detailed  statement  of  the 
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school  in  which  it  is  given.    Options  must  be  selected  after  confer- 
ence with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  College. 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  and  classes:  In  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry  and  Biology,  laboratory  loork  (two  hours  for  one)  may  be 
substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  option  of  the  professor. 


Schedule  of  Studies  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

(General). 


Freshman   Class. 


Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 

Rhetoric,    2,    or    3    

Drawing  (Engineering,  6)    . 

History,   2 

Botany,  1 58 

Latin,  1,  or  German,  3 44,57 


Page 

38-39 
47 
62 
42 


First    Second 
Term     Term 


18      18 


One 
Required 


Sophomore  Class, 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  7 

Latin,  2,  or  German,  4 4 

History,   3 

Chemistry,  1 

Physics,   5 

English  Literature,  4 

Physiology  (Zoology,  1)  ...  . 
Drawing,  (Engineering,  7)  ... 
Phys.  Lab't'ry   (Physics,  8)    . 


39 

5 

3 

,57 

3 

3 

42 

3 

3 

55 

0 

3 

60 

3 

3 

47 

2 

2 

58 

2 

2 

62 

2 

2 

60 

2 

2 

18      19 


Required 


At  least 
six  hours 


Junior  Class. 


Mathematics,  8,  9, 


39 


Latin,  3 44 


or  German,   *1 44 

(    or   French,   *1 45 

Physics,   6 60 

Physics,  6,  9 60  iy2  4% 

Chemistry,  2 55  3  3 

Chemistry,   2A 55  4^  4% 

Botany,  2 58  3  3 

Zoology,  2 58  3  3 

I  Zoology,  3 58  4^  4% 

English  Literature,  5-6,  or  7-8  47  3  3 

History,  4,  5 42  3  3 

Education,  1,  2 48-49  3  3 


18      18 


*  Students  who  take  Latin  in  Freshman  or  Sophomore  years  may 
elect  French  or  German.  Students  who  take  German  in  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  will  take  French. 
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Required 


At  least 
six  hours 


Senior  Class. 

Page 

(  Philosophy,  1,  2 48 

Astronomy,  4 60 

Geology,   1 38 

Latin,  4 44 

or  French,  2 45 

or  German,  2 44 

Physics,  6  or  7 60 

Physics,  6,  9,  or  7,  9 60 

Chemistry,  3 56 

Chemistry,   3A 56 

Zoology,   4 58 

Zoology,  4,  5 58-59 

Mathematics,  10,  11 39 

History,  7-8 43 

Economics,    (History   11-12)    ...  43 

English  Lit.,  9,  10 48 

Spanish,    (Romance  Lang.,)    ...  46 

Italian,   (Romance  Lang.,)    46 

Education,  1,  2,  or  3,  4 48-49 

Philosophy,  3,  4 48 

Advanced  work  in  Physics,    . . . 
Chemistry,   or  Biology*    


?irst 

lerm 

3 

second 
Term 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4^ 
3 

4y2 

3 

4^ 
3 

4y2 

3 

4y2 

3 

4y2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1%  1% 

18       18 


CHEMISTRY. 


H.  C.  WHITE, 

Professor. 

C.  J.  MOORE, 

Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half 
year.  Conducted  in  part  by  lecture  and  recitation,  but  mainly  by 
experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  by  the  students.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

2.  General  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  The  course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  is  completed 
and  Organic  Chemistry  is  begun.  Text:  Remsen's  Chemistry 
(Briefer  Course).  Professor's  Notes.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil 
and  Electrical  Engineering.    Optional  for  Juniors  in  the  General  Course. 

2A.  Includes  Course  2,  with  the  addition  of  three  hours  per 
week  of  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Agriculture.    Optional  for  Juniors  in  General  Course. 

*An  option  only  in  special  cases,  on  recommendation  of  the 
professor,  and  with  consent  of  the  Faculty. 
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3.  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     The  following  topics  are  included: 

(a)  Organic  Chemistry.  First  half  year.  The  field  is  covered 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  time  allowed,  the  work  beginning  with  the 
hydro-carbons  of  each  series  and  proceeding  to  their  various  classes 
of  derivatives.  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry  is  used  as  a  reference 
book  to  accompany  the  lectures. 

(b)  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Begins  February  1st.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  are  presented: 

The  Chemistry  of  Plants. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Atmosphere. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Soil  and  its  Physical  Properties  in- 
fluencing Agriculture. 

Means  of  improving  the  Soil  and  influencing  the  Growth  of 
Plants;  Farmyard  Manure,  Commercial  Fertilizers,  etc. 
The  lectures  of  this  course  are  free  to  the  public. 

(c)  Industrial  Chemistry.  Begins  about  March  1st.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  facts  and  principles  of  Chemistry  to  the  useful  arts  is 
studied,  with  as  much  attention  to  the  practical  details  of  each  as 
time  will  allow.  Optional  for  Seniors  in  General  and  Agricultural 
Courses. 

3A.  Includes  Course  3,  with  the  addition  of  three  hours  per 
week  of  laboratory  work.  Optional  for  Seniors  in  General  and  Agri- 
cultural Courses. 

3B.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  Physical  Chemistry; 
historical  development;  recent  investigations;  modern  theories; 
electro-chemistry.  May  be  selected  (on  approval)  as  substitute  for  a 
portion  of  Course  3  or  3A,  with  equivalent  of  time  value. 

4.  Mining  and  Metallurgy. — A  course  of  lectures,  with  recita- 
tions, upon  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  is  delivered  to  a  special  class. 
A  laboratory  course  in  Assaying  is  conducted  in  connection  with 
these  lectures. 

5.  Analytical  Chemistry. — A  thorough  course  of  Analytical 
Chemistry  is  offered  to  such  students  as  desire  to  become  proficient 
analysts,  or  teachers  of  Chemistry,  or  to  prosecute  original  research. 
While  the  main  purpose  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  is  to  make  in- 
telligent, scholarly  chemists  and  not  mere  mechanical  analysts,  yet 
accurate  observation,  careful  manipulation,  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  analytical  methods  are  recognized  as  the  ground-work  in 
the  study  of  the  science.  Incidentally,  therefore,  the  training  is 
such  as  to  produce  skilled  analysts,  and  in  the  work  performed  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  preference  of  the  student  and  his  probable  fu- 
ture pursuits. 
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After  pursuing  the  regular  course  to  the  necessary  extent,  the 
student  will  be  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  choice  of  substances 
for  examination,  whether  of  soils  or  fertilizers,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  scientific  agriculture;  of  blood,  urine,  etc.,  by  the  medi- 
cal student;  of  metals  and  ores  by  those  interested  in  mining,  etc. 

Graduate  Course. — Graduate  work  embraces  reading,  confer- 
ences, recitations,  and  laboratory  work  of  advanced  character.  It 
varies  in  nature,  but  in  all  cases  at  least  one  original  investigation 
must  be  undertaken,  and  a  comprehensive  report  thereon  made  in 
a  suitable  thesis. 

The  department  library  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  is  well  sup- 
plied with  standard  text-books  and  authorities,  complete  files  and 
current  numbers  of  chemical  journals,  etc. 

Laboratory  Work. — The  courses  of  laboratory  work  constitute  an 
important  feature  in  this  school,  and  are  designed  to  furnish  facili- 
ties for  thorough  instruction  and  practice  in  all  branches  of  chemi- 
cal research. 

Each  laboratory  student  is  given  a  separate  desk,  and  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  himself  with  a  set  of  ordinary  apparatus,  which 
costs  from  $5.00  to  $10.00.  By  making  a  deposit  of  the  amount  with 
the  Treasurer,  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  will  be  advanced.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  all  undamaged  pieces  will  be  received  back, 
and  the  money  deposited,  less  the  cost  of  apparatus  actually  used 
up,  will  be  returned  to  the  student.  Should  he  prefer,  the  student 
may  purchase  his  apparatus  elsewhere.  Larger  and  more  expensive 
pieces  of  apparatus  are  kept  in  the  general  laboratory  stock  for  use 
of  students. 

A  fee  of  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  per  session  is  charged  each  student 
for  the  chemicals  consumed  in  his  work. 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    AND    GERMAN. 
JOHN   MORRIS, 

Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE, 

Tutor. 

3.  Elementary  German. — Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen 
Sprache  (first  sixteen  lessons);  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien; 
Guerber's  Reader.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

4.  Advanced  German. — Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  (completed) ; 
Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein;  Easy  modern  texts.  Three  hours 
per  week.    Optional  for  Sophomores. 

Note: — Courses  1  and  2  in  German  (see  page  44)  are  offered 
as  options  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  respectively  in  some  of  the  State 
College  degree  courses. 
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BIOLOGY. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL, 

Professor. 
E.  L.  WORSHAM, 

Tutor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  various  biological 
sciences: 

Botany. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — Course  for  beginners,  including  simpler 
phenomena  of  plant  structure,  physiology  and  ecology.  Second  half 
year.    Required  of  Freshmen.    Text-book:  Bailey's  "Botany." 

2.  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. — Comprehensive  study 
of  the  structure,  physiology,  histology,  and  classification  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  based  upon  the  minute  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  selected  types,  and  including  a  study  of  the  theoretical  prob- 
lems connected  with  them.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory 
work  weekly.  Optional  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  may  be  taken  by 
elective  students  who  have  had  Course  1  in  Chemistry  and  Course  1 
in  Physics.  Text-books:  Coulter's  "Plants,"  with  Caldwell's  "Plant 
Morphology"  as  a  laboratory  manual. 

3.  Bacteriology. — Courses  in  this  -subject  are  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped and  incorporated  into  the  scheme  for  degrees,  but  properly 
qualified  students  may  have  opportunity  to  learn  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring culture  media,  and  cultivating  and  identifying  Bacteria. 

Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Animal  Physiology. — Introductory  course.  Two 
hours  per  week  with  frequent  demonstrations.  Optional  for  Sopho- 
mores in  General  Course.  Text-book:  Peabody's  "Physiology  and 
Anatomy." 

2.  General  Zoology. — Systematic  study  of  the  structure,  physi- 
ology, histology,  embryology,  and  classification  principally  of  inver- 
tebrates, based  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  one  or  more  selected 
representatives  of  each  type,  and  including  a  study  of  the  theoretical 
problems  connected  with  them.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  labor- 
atory work  weekly.  Optional  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  may  be 
taken  by  elective  students  who  have  completed  Course  1  in  Chemis 
try  and  Course  1  in  Physics.  Text-book:  Parker  and  Haswell's 
"Manual  of  Zoology,"  with  Pratt's  "Invertebrate  Zoology"  as  a  labor- 
atory manual. 

3.  General  Zoology. — Class  room  work  identical  with  Course 
2.    Differs  only  in  requiring  five  hours  laboratory  work  per  week. 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vertebrates. — An 
advanced  course  dealing  with  the  comparative  anatomy,  embryology 
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and  histology  of  vertebrates,  and  taking  up  selected  problems  in 
Physiology.  For  this  course  Chemistry  1,  Physics  1,  and  Zoology  1 
are  prerequisites,  and  students  taking  it  should  also  be  taking  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Students  in  this  course  are  also  urged  to  take 
Course  5  below.  Text-books:  Kingsley's  "Vertebrate  Zoology,"  and 
Schenk  and  Giirber's  "Human  Physiology." 

5.  Vertebrate  Dissections. — Laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  dissects  a  series  of  selected  vertebrates.  Optional  to  stu- 
dents talcing  Course  4- 

6.  Practical  Histology. — Laboratory  course  in  which  the  stu- 
dent learns  the  methods  of  hardening,  imbedding,  cutting  and  stain- 
ing animal  tissues,  and  studies  the  microscopic  structure  of  most 
of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for 
students  taking  Zoology  Jf.  Text-book:  Schaefer's  "Essentials  of  His- 
tology." 

Laboratory  Work. — The  laboratories  are  admirably  equipped 
with  microscopes  and  physiological  and  bacteriological  apparatus, 
and  in  addition  all  the  smaller  apparatus  necessary.  Dissecting  in- 
struments and  drawing  materials  are  furnished  by  students.  A  fee 
of  $2.50  is  charged  each  student  taking  Botany  2,  and  Zoology  2. 
For  students  taking  Botany  3,  Zoology  3  or  5  or  6,  the  fee  is  $3.50. 


GEOLOGY. 

For  Courses  see  page  38. 


MATHEMATICS. 

For  Courses  see  pages  38-39. 


HISTORY    AMD    POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 
For  Courses  see  pages  42-43. 


LATIN. 

For  Courses  see  page  44 


ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

For  Courses  see  pages  45-46. 


RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

For  Courses  see  pages  47-48. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND   EDUCATION. 

For  Courses  see  pages  48-49. 
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PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT, 

Adjunct  Professor. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  Franklin  College  courses,  for  which  see 
page  46. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Three  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.  Optional  for  Seniors  in  Agricultural  Course:  required  of  all 
other  Seniors.    Young's  "Manual  of  Astronomy." 

5.  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases:  Sound  and  Light. — 
Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Carhart's  Uni- 
versity Physics,  Vol.  I.  A  knowledge  of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  entrance  requirement  for  this  course. 

6.  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. — Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  in  the  General  Course;  required  of  all  other  Jun- 
iors. Carhart's  "University  Physics,"  Vol.  II,  with  lectures  in  addi- 
tion. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. — This  course  is  especially  intended  for 
those  students  wishing  to  take  higher  work  in  the  subject  of  General 
Physics,  or  any  special  branch  of  the  same.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Seniors  in  the  General  Course.  Either  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  may  be  selected: 

(a)  General  Physics,  using  Watson's  or  Barker's  Physics  as 
text-book. 

(b)  Electricity;  Sheldon's  "Direct  Current  Machinery;"  Shel- 
don and  Mason's  "Alternating  Current  Machines;"  Jackson's  "Alter- 
nating Currents."    Laboratory  work  is  required. 

8.  Experimental  Physics. — Measurements  in  Mechanics,  Sound, 
Heat  and  Light.  Four  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Sophomores  in 
General  and  Engineering  Courses.  Additional  instruction  is  given  in 
this  course  in  the  use  of  tools,  wood-turning,  and  general  workshop 
practice.    Ames  and  Bliss'  Laboratory  Manual. 

9.  Steam  Engineering,  and  Measurements  in  Magnetism  and 
Electricity. — Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors  in  General 
Course.  Additional  instruction  is  given  in  workshop  practice.  Ames 
and  Bliss'  Laboratory  Manual. 

Graduate  Course. — The  following  course  is  offered  in  this  school 
for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Civil  Engineer: 

Electrical  Theory  and  Practice. — In  this  course  the  student  pur- 
sues an  advanced  line  of  reading  on  the  subject  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eering, and  is  required  to  do  a  great  amount  of  further  work  in  de- 
signing, building  and  testing  dynamos  and  motors;  preparing  plans 
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and  specifications;  working  out  problems,  particularly  in  alternat- 
ing-current work;  and  studying  the  systems  of  electrical  distribution 
of  power  in  and  about  Athens. 

Laboratories  and  Apparatus. — The  excellent  lecture  apparatus 
with  which  the  department  is  supplied  enables  the  professor  to  il- 
lustrate fully  every  part  of  the  course  and  to  present  to  students 
the  methods  pursued  in  scientific  investigation.  The  laboratories 
are  supplied  with  sufficient  apparatus  to  make  the  courses  thorough- 
ly practical. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.   M.   STRAHAN, 
Professor. 
E.  L.  GRIGGS, 

Adjunct  Professor. 
The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Free-hand  and  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  endeavors  to  aid  students  in  becoming  skillful  drafts- 
men, accurate  surveyors,  careful  designers  and  practical  construct- 
ors. The  instruction  by  text-book  and  lectures  is  supplemented  by 
a  large  amount  of  field  practice  and  original  work  by  the  students. 
The  courses  of  this  school  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  The  courses 
offered  are  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  Surveying. — An  introductory  course  including 
the  use,  care,  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of 
land  suryeying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass,  and  by  transit;  the 
methods  of  platting  and  computing  areas;  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land,  and  level- 
ing; plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of  the  solar  tran- 
sit. Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Agricultural  courses.    Text:  Gillespie's  Surveying,  Part  1. 

2.  Railroad  Engineering. — Methods  of  reconnoissance,  prelimi- 
nary and  location  surveys:  cross-sectioning,  computations  and  esti- 
mates, and  the  various  other  problems  involved  in  the  complete  en- 
gineering of  railways.*  Five  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Searles'  Field 
Engineering. 

♦During  the  spring  of  each  year  the  professor  and  members  of 
the  three  higher  classes  go  into  camp  and  spend  considerable  time 
in  locating  a  railroad.  The  corps  is  organized  strictly,  and  its  mem- 
bers go  through  all  the  actual  work  of  reconnoissance,  preliminary 
and  location  surveys.  They  make  up  the  proper  drawings  and  es- 
timates for  the  routes  surveyed,  and  design  trestles  and  bridges  for 
water-course  crossings. 
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3.  Materials  and  Construction. — A  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
various  materials  of  Engineering,  their  occurrence,  preparation, 
properties,  use  and  testing;  building  construction,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  building  operations;  and  highway  construction.  Five 
hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  En- 
gineering course.    Lectures. 

4.  Hydraulics. — A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  hydraul- 
ics, following  Merriman's  text.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Engineering  courses. 

5.  General  Engineering. — A  comprehensive  course  for  advanced 
students,  covering  various  fields  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  em- 
braces applied  mechanics,  water  supply,  sewerage  and  sanitary  en- 
gineering; heating  and  ventilation;  foundations;  roofs  and  bridges; 
the  strength  of  materials,  and  the  determination  of  stresses  by 
analytical  methods.  Five  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Lanza's  "Applied  Mechanics,"  Lec- 
tures. 

6.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures,  de- 
signed to  teach  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  habits  of  neatness 
and  precision.  The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course  is  il- 
lustrated by  models,  and  written  examinations  are  held  at  intervals. 
Practice  in  lettering  is  given  throughout  the  course.  With  this 
course  are  piven  also  two  hours  per  week  of  free-hand  drawing. 
Six  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Text:  "Elements  of 
Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry. — This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Course  6  or  its  equivalent.  The  problems  are  drawn, 
inked  and  lettered  on  sheets  of  uniform  size.  Recitations  and  dem- 
onstrations once  a  week.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Church's 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  problems. 

8.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry. — Shades  and  Shadows. 
Four  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Civil  Engineering  course.     Text:     Church's  Descriptive  Geometry. 

9.  Topographical  Drawing. — Topographical  map  of  a  practice 
survey  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing. — (a)  An  elaborate  perspective  draw- 
ing, in  colors,  of  some  building;  or  (b)  a  machine  or  some  engineer- 
ing structure,  done  on  an  equally  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per 
week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
course. 

11.  Graphic    Statics. — A   course   in   determination   of   stresses 
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and  strains  in  structures,  by  graphical  methods.  Four  hours  per 
week,  first  half  year.  Text:  Hoskin's  "Graphic  Statics."  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

12.  Detail  and  Design. — Practice  in  designing  and  detailing 
roofs,  bridges,  trestles  and  engineering  structures.  Four  hours  per 
week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
course. 

13.  Architecture. — A  combined  text-book  and  lecture  course  in 
Architectural  History.  Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Prac- 
ticums  and  sketches  from  memory  required.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  courses.  Text- 
book:     Hamlin's  "History  of  Architecture." 

(a)  First  half  year:  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Early 
Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  styles. 

(b)  Second  half  year.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  the  sev- 
eral Revivals  and  Modern  Architecture. 

14.  Ornament. — A  practical  course  in  Architectural  Decoration. 
Lectures  on  historic  motives.  Exercises  in  designing  ceilings, 
friezes,  doorways,  etc.  Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  courses. 

15.  Design. — A  course  in  Architectural  Designing,  including  the 
use  of  the  Orders,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  forms,  carpentry  and 
specifications,  and  problems  in  modern  design.  Optional  for  Seniors 
in  Civil  Engineering  courses.     Two  hours  per  week. 

16.  Special  United  States  Survey  Course. — A  course  for  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  various  Government  Survey  Corps.  Two 
hours  per  week.  Open  to  special  students  sufficiently  prepared  in 
the  general  engineering  subjects. 

Graduate  Courses. — For  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  the  applicant  pursues  advanced  courses, 
having  in  view  the  special  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  in- 
tends to  follow.  Original  investigation  is  made  a  prominent  feature 
in  these  courses. 

Schedule  of  Studies   Leading  to  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science 
In  Civil  Engineering. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  is  given 
on  completion  of  the  four  years  course  outlined  below.  The  studies 
required  have  been  chosen  so  that  the  student  will  receive  a  sound, 
broad  mental  development  in  addition  to  his  special  knowledge  of 
engineering.  The  instruction  in  engineering  subjects  includes  a 
large  amount  of  field  practice  and  office  drafting  and  computa- 
tion. Thorough  application  of  principles  to  designing,  laying  out, 
and   erecting  engineering  structures  is   required.     Options   are  al- 
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lowed  in  the  upper  classes  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  work 
in  Architecture. 

Freshman   Class. 

First  Second 

Page      Term  Term 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3, 3S-39         6  6 

Rhetoric,    2,    or    3    47         3  3 

Drawing  (Engineering,  6)    . .    . .      62         3  3 

History,   2 42         3  0 

Botany,  1 58         0  3 

Latin,  1,  or  German,  3 44-57         3  3 


18       18 


Sophomore  Class. 


Mathematics,  4,  5,  7 39  5  3 

Latin,  2,  or  German,  4 44-57  3  3 

History,    3 42  3  3 

Chemistry,  1 55  0  3 

Physics,   5 60  3  3 

Drawing,   (Engineering,  7,  8)    . .  62  2  2 

Surveying    (Engineering,   1)    . . .  61  3  3 


19       20 


Junior  Class. 


Physics,   6 60  3  3 

Chemistry,  2 55  3  3 

Mathematics,  8,  9 39  3  3 

Engineering,  2,  3 61-62  5  5 

Drawing,    (Engineering,  9,   10) . .      62  2  2 

*Electrical    Engineering,    1     .  . .      65  3  3 


19       19 


Senior  Class. 


Philosophy,  1,  2 48  3  3 

Astronomy,  4 60  3  0 

Geology,  1 38  0  3 

Mathematics,  10,  11 39  3  3 

Reared  \  Chemistry,  3            . .                  ...      56  3  3 

I  Economics,    (History   11-12)    ...      43  3  3 

♦Electrical   Engineering,    2   , . . .      65  3  3 

Civil  Engineering,   4,   5    ...... .      62  5  5 

Drawing,  11,  12 62-63  2  2 

19  19 


♦Students  in  Architecture  substitute  French  and  extra  Drawing. 
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ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT, 

Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  A  Laboratory  Course  In  (a)  Steam  Engineering  and  (6) 
Magnetism  and  Electricity. — (a)  Steam  Engineering;  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practical  management  of  the  steam-engine  and  other 
heat-engines,  with  laboratory  work  in  making  boiler  tests,  taking 
indicator  diagrams,  adjusting  valves,  etc.  (&)  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism; laboratory  work  based  upon  Nichols'  Laboratory  Manual, 
Vol.  I.  Additional  instruction  is  given  in  manual  training  and  the 
use  of  tools,  embracing  wood-turning,  work  in  brass  and  other  met- 
als,  and  general  workshop  practice.  Six  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  Juniors  in  Engineering  courses. 

2.  Electrical  Engineering. — (Senior  Course). — Lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  and  workshop  practice.  An  elementary  knowledge 
of  Calculus  is  necessary  in  order  to  enter  this  course.  Sheldon's 
"Direct  Current  Machinery,"  and  Jackson's  "Alternating  Cur- 
rents," with  lectures.  Laboratory  work  is  required.  Three  hours 
per  week.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Engineering  courses. 

3.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Nichols'  Laboratory 
Manual,  Vol.  II.  Six  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Senio?s  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering  courses. 

4.  Electrical  Engineering. —  (Graduate  Course). — Lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  and  workshop  practice.  Offered  to  students  who 
have  completed  satisfactorily  Courses  1,  2  and  3.  In  this  course 
the  student  pursues  an  advanced  line  of  reading  on  the  subject  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  is  required  to  do  a  great  amount  of 
further  work  in  designing,  building,  and  testing  dynamos  and  mo- 
tors; preparing  plans  and  specifications;  working  out  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  alternating  current  work;  and  studying  the  systems  of 
electrical  distribution  of  power  in  and  about  Athens. 

For  a  description  of  the  equipment  of  this  school,  see  page  14. 

The  electric  railway  system,  the  arc  lighting  system,  the  sys- 
tem of  incandescent  lighting  and  the  tri-phase  system  of  power 
transmission  in  the  city  of  Athens  afford  exceptional  facilties  to 
the  students  in  this  school  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  electrical  matters.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
superintendents,  these  plants  are  visited  and  studied  by  the  class  in 
electricity  during  the  year. 
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Schedule  of  Studies  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in   Electrical   Engineering. 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  specially  designed  to 
give  to  those  who  contemplate  making  this  subject  their  life-work 
a  broad  and  well-rounded  academic  training,  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering  proper,  which  is  as  full  and  thor- 
ough as  the  time  allowed  will  permit.  Students  are  strongly  urged 
to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  electrical  work,  and  to  finish  their 
course  at  some  higher  institution,  after  which  they  are  advised  to 
enter  the  shops  of  some  electrical  company  before  entering  upon 
their  profession.  While  some  of  the  men  trained  here  have  entered 
upon  a  successful  career  in  electrical  work  without  studying  further 
elsewhere,  we  believe  the  best  and  most  lasting  results  will  be 
obtained  by  following  the  plan  outlined  above. 


Freshman  Class. 

Page 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3, 38-39 

Rhetoric,    2,    or    3    47 

Drawing  (Engineering,  6)    ..    ..      62 

History,   2 42 

Botany,  1 58 

Latin,  1,  or  German,  3 44-57 


First 

Second 

Term 

Term 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

18  18 
Sophomore  Class. 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  7 39        5  3 

Latin,  2,  or  German,  4 44-57        3  3 

History,   3 42        3  3 

Physics,   5 60        3  3 

Chemistry,  1 55        0  3 

one    (  Drawing,  (Engineering,  7,  8)    . .      62        2  2 

Required | phys.  Lab't'ry   (Physics,  8)    ...      60        2  2 

Surveying   (Engineering,  1)    . . .      61        3  3 

19  20 


Junior  Class. 

Physics,  6 60 

Chemistry,  2 55 

Mathematics,  8,  9 39 

Engineering,  2,  3 Cl-62 

Drawing,   (Engineering,  9,  10) . .  62 

Electrical  Engineering,  1 65 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20       20 


MILITARY  TACTICS. 
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Senior  Class. 

First  Second 

Pagre        Term  Term 

Philosophy,  1,  2 48        3  3 

Astronomy,  4 60         3  0 

Geology,  1 38        0  3 

Mathematics,  10,  11 39         3  3 

Civil  Engineering,  5 62         3  3 

Electrical  Engineering,  2 65        3  3 

Electrical    Engin'ng    Lab't'ry.  65        3  3 

Drawing,    (Engineering,  11-12)..  62-63         2  2 

19  19 


MILITARY  TACTICS. 

MAJOR  E.  L.  GRIGGS, 
Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  act,  mili- 
tary exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  College,  upon  which  the  at- 
tendance is  compulsory  by  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
and  Junior  Classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year  Course  in  Ag- 
riculture, except  when  excused  by  the  Surgeon  of  the  Corps  of  Ca- 
dets. 

The  exercises  are  held  three  times  per  week,  and  consist  of 
squad,  company,  and  battalion  drill,  close  and  extended  order,  and 
ceremonies. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch  wide; 
and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For  spring 
use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leggins,  and 
hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

CADET    OFFICERS,    FIELD    AND    STAFF. 

Adjutant,  G.  L.  Clifton. 

Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  E.  M.  Baynes. 

Quartermaster,  E.  N.  Cobb. 

Sergeant  Major,  H.  L.  Covington. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant,  R.  J.  Ward. 


Co.  A. 

L.  D.   McCleskey 
D.  W.  Reynolds 
J.  R.  Lee 


Company  Officers. 

Co.  B.  Co.  C. 

Captains. 
J,  R.  Fawcett  J.  A.  Copeland 

First  Lieutenants. 

C.  G.  Scarborough  R.  S.  Newcomb 

Second  Lieutenants. 
O.  H.  B.  Bloodworth,  Jr.  J.  P.  Burke 
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G.  Hains 
J.  M.  Extrowich 
A.  W.  Smith 
G.  B.  Smith 
H.  Ginsberg 

P.  R.  Weltner 
R.  Broughton 
J.  W.  Bruton 
J.  A.  Hunnicutt 
L.  S.  Robson 
W.  R.  O'Hara 


J.  G.  Giles 
C.  N.  Feidelson 
L.  B.  Lee 
E.  R.  Dorsey 
C.  A.  Dozier 

W.  C.  Sherman 
A.  H.  Carmichael 
E.  Anderson 
W.  T  .McCaffrey 
T.  S.  Winn 
W.  T.  Gary 


Sergeants. 
A.  H.  Reppard 
I.  C.  Levy 
J.  J.  Ragan 
D.  Y.  Sage 
H.  B.  Fitzgerald 

Corporals. 
H.  L.  J.  Williams 
W.  A.  Bell 
L.  D.  Hill 
J.  J.  Willingham 
R.  M.  Strickland 
L.  F.  Elrod 

AGRICULTURE. 

J.   M.   JOHNSON, 

Professor. 
J.  F.  HART,  JR., 

Tutor. 
F.  L.  JONES, 

Farm   Superintendent. 

Agronomy. 
The  work  in  agronomy  includes  a  study  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, nature  and  classification  of  soils;  the  origin,  cultivation  and 
development  of  farm  crops,  forage  plants  and  grasses;  farm  equip- 
ment and  management.     Seven  courses  are  given  under  this  head: 

1.  Soils. — The  study  of  soils  embraces  their  origin,  formation 
and  composition;  the  movement  of  water  through  soils;  the  in- 
fluence of  water  on  crop  production,  the  root  development  of  plants, 
the  principles  and  practices  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  Two  hours 
per  week,  -first  term,  Sophomore  year. 

2.  Fertilizers. — The  requirements  of  different  soils  and  crops 
for  various  purposes  are  considered  along  with  the  history  of  fer- 
tilizing and  the  quantity,  quality,  method  and  time  of  applying 
commercial  fertilizers  and  farm  manures  to  secure  the  greatest  ben- 
efit from  their  use.     Two  hours  per  week,  second  term  Sophomore. 

3.  Crops  of  the  Farm. — The  origin,  history,  characteristics  and 
utility  of  the  various  farm  crops  adapted  to  Georgia  and  neigh- 
boring states.  Grains,  grasses,  forage  crops;  cotton  and  cane,  the 
management  and  care  of  pastures  and  meadows,  hay  making,  and 
the  utilizing  of  the  several  crops  for  feeding  and  grazing  purposes. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  term  Junior. 
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4.  Farm  Management  and  Equipment. — A  study  of  the  rotation 
of  crops,  the  draft  of  the  various  crops  on  the  soil,  and  the  place  of 
different  crops  in  the  rotation.  The  harvesting,  curing,  and  market- 
ing of  farm  crops.  The  management  of  the  soil,  tillage  operations, 
farm  machinery,  the  maintenance  of  fertility,  and  the  application 
of  farm  manure.  The  methods  of  preventing  soil  washing.  The  sev- 
eral types  of  farming  as  practiced  in  the  state  are  studied  and  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  each  are  discussed.  Two  hours  per  week, 
second  term  Junior. 

5.  Plant  Breeding. — Improvement  of  plants  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  has  been  and  may  be  brought  about.  Selecting  plants, 
seed  selection.  The  plant  as  an  individual  and  its  power  of  re- 
production by  means  of  seeding  and  by  cuttings.  The  arrange- 
ment, location  and  care  of  grounds  for  plant  breeding.  Two  hours 
per  week,  first  term  Senior. 

6.  Agricultural  Physics. — Physical  nature  of  soils  and  soil 
moisture,  plant  breathing,  root  growth  and  development  as  influenc- 
ed by  physical  condition  of  soil.  Movements  of  moisture  in  soils. 
Relation  of  air,  light  and  heat  to  soil,  farm  wells  and  water  supply. 
Rural  architecture,  strength  of  materials,  warmth,  light  and  ventila- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  principles  of  constructing  silos,  barns,  and 
other  buildings,  fences,  bridges,  etc.  Farm  power  and  motors.  Two 
hours  per  week,  second  term  Senior. 

7.  Experiment  Station  Literature. — A  study  of  important  re- 
ports, bulletins  and  pamphlets  issued  by  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Two  hours  per  week, 
second  term  Senior. 


Animal   Husbandry. 

Under  this  head  the  following  courses  are  given.  The  work  in 
class  room  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  studies  of  specimens  of 
foods  and  individual  and  animal  groups.  The  practical  problems 
of  feeding  are  studied  by  observations  made  at  the  farm  by  the 
students  in  these  courses. 

1.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock  and  Poultry. — A  general  and  compara- 
tive study  of  the  leading  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry,  and  their  adaptability  to  conditions  of  the  South.  Two 
hours  per  week,  first  term  Sophomore. 

2.  Care  and  Management  of  Live  Stock  and  Poultry. — The  gen- 
eral care  and  management  of  horses,  mules,  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  Place  of  each  class  of  stock  on  the 
farm.  A  study  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease  and  their  con- 
trol and  prevention.  Market  classes  of  cattle;  stock  judging.  Two 
hours  per  week,  second  term  Sophomor*. 
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3.  Breeding. — Principles  of  breeding  and  the  laws  controlling 
them.  Selection,  atavism,  variation,  heredity,  line  breeding,  cross 
breeding,  in  and  in  breeding.  Standards  for  different  pure  breeds 
are  studied.  Grade  animals  are  compared  with  well  bred  ones. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  term  Junior. 

4.  Feeding.— The  process  and  functions  of  nutrition  and  diges- 
tion are  briefly  studied.  The  food  requirements  for  various  pur- 
poses and  the  composition  of  food  materials  are  studied.  Then  a 
consideration  of  rations  to  meet  the  economic  demands  of  various 
animals  is  taken  up  and  suitable  rations  are  compounded  and  their 
effects  on  farm  animals  studied.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  term 
Junior. 

5.  Animal  Proportions  and  Functions. — A  study  of  the  structure 
of  domestic  animals  as  determining  their  adaptation  to  different 
uses  and  kinds  of  work.  Horses,  mules  and  cattle  furnish  the  chief 
material  for  study  in  this  course,  but  other  animals  for  study  are 
not  neglected.    Two  hours  per  week,  first  term  Senior. 

6.  Dairying. — Care  and  management  of  dairy  cattle,  feeds  and 
feeding  for  milk  and  butter,  producing  milk,  separating  cream,  cream 
ripening,  churning  and  working  butter,  separators  and  their  mechan- 
ism and  uses.  The  Babcock  milk  test  and  its  use,  sanitation  in 
dairying.  Producing  milk  for  city  and  town  trade,  certified  milk. 
Two  hours  recitations  and  three  practice  periods  per  week  January 
to  March.    Open  to  all  Agricultural  students. 

7.  Experiment  Station  Literature. — See  course  7  in  Agronomy. 


Horticulture. 

1.  Technical  Botany,  Nomenclature,  etc.  Two  hours  per  week, 
first  term  Sophomore. 

2.  Principles  of  Plant  Culture.  Two  hours  per  week,  second 
term  Sopliomore. 

3.  Propagation,  Pruning,  and  Training  of  plants.  Two  hours 
per  week,  first  term  Junior. 

4.  Forestry,  Entomology,  Apiculture,  Fungus  diseases  of  plants 
and  vegetation.     Two  hours  per  week,  second  term  Junior. 

5.  Plant  Breeding,  Selection,  Locations  for  Orchards,  etc.  Two 
hours  per  week,  first  term  Senior. 

6.  Trucking,  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Research  in  Experi- 
ment Station  work,  etc.    Two  hours  per  week,  second  term  Senior. 

The  instruction  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  especially  in  the 
Short  Winter  Course  and  the  One  Year  Course,  contemplates  the 
combination  of  theory  and  practice.  This  will  appear  in  part  from 
the  description  of  these  courses,  but  the  following  enumeration  will 
make  the  statement  clearer: 
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1.  The  area  of  seven  acres  on  the  Campus,  adjoining  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  and  the  University  Farm  of  113  acres,  are  used  for  ex- 
perimentation and  illustration  of  approved  methods  in  Agriculture, 
Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticulture.  The  Campus  area  is  cultivat- 
ed on  the  intensive,  while  the  farm  is  worked  on  the  extensive  sys- 
tem. The  Campus  area  is  under  the  eyes  of  the  students  daily.  The 
farm  is  visited  frequently  by  the  students  in  company  either 

the  professor,  who  resides  on  the  farm  and  conducts  the  farming 
operations  in  connection  with  his  class  work,  or  with  the  tutor, 
who  has  charge  of  the  teaching  in  Horticulture.  While  at  the  farm 
the  students  receive  field  lectures  on  the  work  under  way  at  the 
time. 

2.  Laboratories.  In  addition  to  the  text  book  and  lecture 
work  on  Soils,  Crops,  Fertilizers,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticul- 
ture, the  students  conduct  laboratory  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions under  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  or  tutor  who  has 
charge  of  the  various  lines  of  work. 

(a)  Samples  of  soils  are  studied,  classified,  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  qualities  and  probable  productiveness. 
Experiments  are  then  conducted  to  illustrate  the  effect  on  the  va- 
rious soils  of  moisture,  heat,  manures,  fertilizers,  tillage,  and  other 
physical  agencies.  As  the  outcome  of  these  investigations,  methods 
of  treatment  suitable  for  the  various  soils  are  suggested. 

(b)  Farm  plants  are  studied  in  the  field  during  their  growing 
period.  Specimens  are  then  selected  and  preserved  for  more  com- 
plete examination  in  the  laboratory  or  class  room.  The  plants  are 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  who  studies  each  part  and 
grades  it,  and  enters  the  result  of  the  work  on  a  card  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  Corn  and  cotton  are  the  chief  plants  studied  in  this 
way.  This  gives  the  student  practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
best  type  of  plant  to  produce. 

(c)  Horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  of  different  classes  are  placed  be- 
fore the  students,  who  examine  and  compare  them  and  by  the  use 
of  score  cards  arrange  the  animals  according  to  their  points  of  ex- 
cellence. 

(d)  The  Dairy  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  hand- 
ling milk  and  making  butter.  Under  supervision  of  a  teacher,  the 
students  test  milk,  separate  cream  from  the  milk,  ripen  the  cream, 
churn  and  work  the  butter,  and  prepare  it  for  market. 

(e)  The  students  in  Horticulture  have  practice  work  in  propa- 
gating plants,  in  budding,  grafting,  planting,  or  setting  plants  and 
trees,  and  in  pruning  and  training  fruit  trees  and  vines;  also  in 
spraying  plants  and  trees. 

3.  Surveying,  Leveling,  Terracing,  etc.,  are  taught  by  exercises 
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in  the  field.     Arithmetic  is  applied  in  Farm  Accounting.     The  im- 
portant subject  of  Good  Roads  is  presented  by  lectures. 

4.  Machinery  and  Implements.  The  use,  construction,  repair, 
etc.,  of  farm  machinery  is  taught  by  the  professor  in  connection 
with  the  implements  belonging  to  the  Farm  and  by  visits  to  the 
warehouses  in  Athens,  where  such  machinery  is  examined  by  the 
professor  and  students  conjointly. 

Schedule  of  Studies  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Agriculture. 

This  course,  which  extends  over  four  years,  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  training  for  the 
profession  of  agriculture,  and  is  one  of  the  essential  courses  in  the 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture.    It  begins  with  the  regular  session,  Sept.  22d. 

During  the  Freshman  year  the  student  pursues  courses  in  gener- 
al subjects — Mathematics,  History,  Drawing,  and  a  foreign  language. 
In  addition  to  this  he  begins  his  work  in  agriculture  by  a  study  of 
plant  structure  and  plant  life.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted 
in  this  course  to  the  structure  of  plants  as  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  subjects  of  plant  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction, 
seed  formation  and  germination  are  also  carefully  considered. 

Page 

Freshman   Class. 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3, 38-39 

Rhetoric,    2,    or    3    47 

Drawing   (Engineering,  6)    . .    . .      62 

History,  2 42 

Botany,  1 58 

Latin,  1,  or  German,  3 44-57 


Sophomore  Class. 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  7 39 

Latin,  2,  or  German,  4 44-57 

History,   3 42 

Chemistry,  1 55 

English,   4 47 

Surveying   (Engineering,  1)    . . .      61 
Agriculture, 68-69 


Junior  Class. 

Physics,   5 60 

Chemistry,   2A 55 

Botany,  2 58 

or  Zoology,  2 58 

Latin,  3 44 
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First  Second 

Page  Term  Term 

or  French,  1 45  4         4 

or  German,  1 44  4         4 

Agriculture, 68-70  6         6 

19y2  19% 
Senior  Class. 

Required  Agriculture, 69-70  6         6 

Chemistry,  3 56  3         3 

reaped"    Chemistry,    3A 56  4%     4% 

^Biology,  4,  5,  6 58-59  3         3 

Biology,  4,  5,  6,  7 58-59  4%     4% 

Philosophy,  1,  2 48  3         3 

Astronomy,  4 60  3         0 

Geology,   1 38  0         3 

Not  less  than 18  18 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN   AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND 

DAIRYING. 

This  course  opens  Sept.  20th  and  continues  until  the  Commence- 
ment in  the  following  June. 

Its  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in  these  subjects  to  those  who 
can  remain  in  college  for  one  session,  but  who  cannot  take  the  full 
four  year  course.  For  their  benefit  an  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
dense into  a  one  year  course  the  cream  of  the  full  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

The  One  Year  Course  includes  the  Short  Winter  Course.  It  is 
so  framed  as  to  lead  up  to  the  work  beginning  in  January,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  Short  Course  carries  on  and  expands  the  instruction 
up  to  the  end  of  the  session.  For  this  reason  the  course  can  be 
mainly  described  by  reference  to  the  Short  Course  and  without  re- 
peating all  that  is  there  stated. 

This  course  includes  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Agriculture.— (a)  Farm  Equipment. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions five  times  a  week  upon  selecting,  planting,  and  equipping 
farms;  locating,  planning,  and  constructing  farm  buildings  and 
fences;  farm  roads:  farm  machinery  and  implements;  water,  drain- 
age, irrigation;  soils — their  origin,  formation,  classification  and 
physical  properties.  Practice  in  drawing  plans  for  farms,  fields, 
farm  buildings,  leveling  and  laying  drains;  dynamometer  tests  of 
plows,  wagons  and  other  farm  implements.     First  term. 

(b)    Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations  five  times  a  week 
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upon  the  general  principles  of  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  soils; 
history  of,  production  of,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing 
farm  crops.  Practice  with  growing  and  cured  specimens  of  plants, 
including  the  special  as  well  as  the  staple  crops.     Second  term. 

Practice  regularly  on  the  Campus  area,  University  Farm,  and 
in  the  Soil  Physics  laboratory. 

2.  Horticulture. — See  description  in  Short  Course  as  to  in- 
struction and  practical  application. 

3.  Botany. — Taught  by  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations, 
laboratory  and  field  work.  Course  extends  through  second  half- 
session. 

4.  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying. — Studies  and  Practical  Ex- 
ercises leading  up  to  and  supplementing  the  three  months  course. 
See  previous  description. 

5.  Bee  Keeping. 

6.  Poultry  Keeping. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  poultry 
breeding,  feeding  and  care  and  management  of  fowls  on  the  farm. 

7.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

8.  English. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  con- 
nection with  this  course,  the  Debating  Societies  offer  advantages  for 
cultivating  the  art  of  expressing  thought. 

9.  Mathematics. — All  courses  in  Mathematics  in  the  University 
are  open  to  students  in  this  course,  and  for  those  not  prepared  to 
enter  these,  a  special  class  is  organized  in  arithmetic,  farm-account- 
ing and  book-keeping. 

10.  Surveying. — Surveying,  plotting,  terracing,  and  leveling.  In- 
struction and  practical  exercises  in  the  field.  Also  lectures  on  Good 
Roads. 

11.  Farm  Carpentry. — Two  hours  per  week  for  three  months: 
work-shop  practice  in  carpentry  applicable  to  the  farm. 

12.  Law  of  the  Farm. — Lectures  on  Business  Law,  relating  to 
land,  timber,  crop  liens,  renting,  trespass,  estrays,  contracts,  labor, 
etc. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  theoretical  instruction  is  applied 
practically.  For  admission,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  student  (if  fifteen 
years  of  age)  to  have  had  a  good  common  school  education  and  to  be 
of  sufficient  maturity  and  earnestness  to  profit  by  the  course. 

There  are  no  matriculation  or  other  fees  paid  to  the  University. 
Dormitory  rooms  are  free.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars 
will  cover  all  expenses. 

SHORT  WINTER  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  short  course  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged,  or  expect 
to  engage  in  farming,  and  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they 
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First  Second 

Page  Term  Term 

or  French,  1 45  4         4 

or  German,  1 44  4         4 

Agriculture, 68-70  6         6 

19%  19% 

Senior  Class. 

Required  Agriculture, 69-70  6         6 

rChemistry,  3 56  3         3 

leanSS?)  Chemistry,    3A    56  4%     4y2 

Biology,  4,  5,  6 58-59  3         3 

I  Biology,  4,  5,  6,  7 58-59  4%     4% 

Philosophy,  1,  2 48  3         3 

Astronomy,  4 60  3         0 

Geology,   1 38  0         3 

Not  less  than 18  18 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND 

DAIRYING. 

This  course  opens  Sept.  20th  and  continues  until  the  Commence- 
ment in  the  following  June. 

Its  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in  these  subjects  to  those  who 
can  remain  in  college  for  one  session,  but  who  cannot  take  the  full 
four  year  course.  For  their  benefit  an  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
dense into  a  one  year  coarse  the  cream  of  the  full  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

The  One  Year  Course  includes  the  Short  Winter  Course.  It  is 
so  framed  as  to  lead  up  to  the  work  beginning  in  January,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  Short  Course  carries  on  and  expands  the  instruction 
up  to  the  end  of  the  session.  For  this  reason  the  course  can  be 
mainly  described  by  reference  t6  the  Short  Course  and  without  re- 
jig all  that  is  there  stated. 

This  course  includes  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Agriculture. —  (a)  Farm  Equipment. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions five  times  a  week  upon  selecting,  planting,  and  equipping 
farms;  locating,  planning,  and  constructing  farm  buildings  and 
fences:  farm  roads;  farm  machinery  and  implements;  water,  drain- 
age, irrigation;  soils — their  origin,  formation,  classification  and 
physical  properties.  Practice  in  drawing  plans  for  farms,  fields, 
farm  buildings,  leveling  and  laying  drains;  dynamometer  tests  of 
plows,  wagons  and  other  farm  implements.     First  term. 

(b)   Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations  five  times  a  week 
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upon  the  general  principles  of  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  soils; 
history  of,  production  of,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing 
farm  crops.  Practice  with  growing  and  cured  specimens  of  plants, 
including  the  special  as  well  as  the  staple  crops.     Second  term. 

Practice  regularly  on  the  Campus  area,  University  Farm,  and 
in  the  Soil  Physics  laboratory. 

2.  Horticulture. — See  description  in  Short  Course  as  to  in- 
struction and  practical  application. 

3.  Botany. — Taught  by  lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations, 
laboratory  and  field  work.  Course  extends  through  second  half- 
session. 

4.  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying. — Studies  and  Practical  Ex- 
ercises leading  up  to  and  supplementing  the  three  months  course. 
See  previous  description. 

5.  Bee  Keeping. 

6.  Poultry  Keeping. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  poultry 
breeding,  feeding  and  care  and  management  of  fowls  on  the  farm. 

7.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

8.  English. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  con- 
nection with  this  course,  the  Debating  Societies  offer  advantages  for 
cultivating  the  art  of  expressing  thought. 

9.  Mathematics. — All  courses  in  Mathematics  in  the  University 
are  open  to  students  in  this  course,  and  for  those  not  prepared  to 
enter  these,  a  special  class  is  organized  in  arithmetic,  farm-account- 
ing and  book-keeping. 

10.  Surveying. — Surveying,  plotting,  terracing,  and  leveling.  In- 
struction and  practical  exercises  in  the  field.  Also  lectures  on  Good 
Roads. 

11.  Farm  Carpentry. — Two  hours  per  week  for  three  months: 
work-shop  practice  in  carpentry  applicable  to  the  farm. 

12.  Law  of  the  Farm. — Lectures  on  Business  Law,  relating  to 
land,  timber,  crop  liens,  renting,  trespass,  estrays,  contracts,  labor, 
etc. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  theoretical  instruction  is  applied 
practically.  For  admission,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  student  (if  fifteen 
years  of  age)  to  have  had  a  good  common  school  education  and  to  be 
of  sufficient  maturity  and  earnestness  to  profit  by  the  course. 

There  are  no  matriculation  or  other  fees  paid  to  the  University. 
Dormitory  rooms  are  free.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars 
will  cover  all  expenses. 

SHORT  WINTER  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  short  course  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged,  or  expect 
to  engage  in  farming,  and  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they 
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may  not  undertake  conveniently  a  full  college  course  of  study.  It 
is  given  during  the  winter,  when  the  work  on  the  farm  is  least  press- 
ing and  the  time  can  best  be  spared.  The  course  consists,  mainly, 
of  appropriate  portions  of  the  college  instruction  in  the  several 
branches  of  technical  (practical)  agriculture,  as  outlined  below,  and 
is  designed  to  instruct  those  taking  it  in  the  fundamental  scientific 
principles  and  the  best  practices  of  economic  agriculture. 
Requirements  for  Admission. 

There  is  no  entrance  requirement  but  a  good  common  school 
education.  The  student,  however,  must  be  of  sufficient  age  (not  be- 
low fifteen)  and  earnestness  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that  he  will 
profit  by  the  course.  None  will  be  admitted  except  those  whose 
principal  object  is  education  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  dairy- 
ing. Students  in  this  course  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Universi- 
ty in  common  with  other  students,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  gen- 
eral regulations,  except  that  they  are  excused  from  military  drill. 

Expenses. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tutition  or  other  fees.  Few  text  books  are 
used  and  these  may  be  had  at  low  prices.  Table  board,  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  can  be  had  in  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall  at  not  more 
then  $8.50  per  month;  elsewhere,  at  $10.00  per  month  and  upwards. 
Rooms  in  the  dormitories,  with  bedstead,  wash-stand,  table  and 
chairs,  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  student  provides  all  other 
articles,  mattress,  pillows,  etc.,  and  fuel  and  light.  On  account  of 
the  large  demand  for  rooms  and  limited  accommodations,  applica- 
tion for  dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  pos- 
sible. Should  the  dormitories  be  filled,  good  rooms  may  be  had  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Denmark  Hall  on  reasonable  terms.  The  nec- 
essary expenses  for  the  three  months  will  not  exceed  $40.00. 

Term. 

The  Course  begins  Tuesday,  January  2nd,  and  ends  Saturday, 
March  31st,  1906. 

Details  of   Instruction. 

1.  Agriculture  Proper  (Agronomy). — Two  hours  per  week  for 
three  months:  Soils — their  classification  and  management;  how  fer- 
tility is  lost  and  how  it  may  be  restored. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  three  months:    Staple  Farm  Crops — 
their  production,  classification,  grading,  housing,  and  marketing. 
One  afternoon  each  week  devoted  to  farm  practice. 

2.  Horticulture. — Two  hours  per  week  for  three  months:  Or- 
chard Fruits — setting,  cultivating,  pruning,  budding,  grafting,  fer- 
tilizing, and  spraying  of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes,  etc. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  three  months:  Small  Fruits  and  Garden 
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Crops — propagation,   reproduction,   selection   of   seed,   improvement, 
and  cultivation. 

One  afternoon  each  week  devoted  to  orchard  and  field  prac- 
tice. 

3.  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying. — Four  hours  per  week  for 
one  month:  Breeds  and  breeding  of  cactie,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine; 
stock-judging. 

Four  hours  per  week  for  two  months:  Stock  and  cattle  manage- 
ment; stock  feeding;  care  of  cattle  and  Dairying. 

Two  afternoons  each  week  devoted  to  practice  in  the  stable  and 
Dairy. 

4.  Agricultural  Chemistry.— Three  hours  per  week  for  two 
months:  The  chemical  composition  of  soils  and  plants;  the  compo- 
sition and  use  of  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers;  the  composi- 
tion and  use  of  animal  food-stuffs. 

5.  Farm  Surveying. — Three  hours  per  week  for  three  months: 
instruction  in  the  lecture  room  and  field  in  the  use  of  instruments 
and  the  methods  of  surveying,  plotting,  terracing,  and  leveling. 

6.  Farm  Accounting  and  Book-keeping. — Two  hours  per  week 
for  three  months:  Book-keeping  and  accounting  applicable  to  the 
farm. 

7.  Farm  Carpentry, — Two  hours  per  week  for  three  months: 
work-shop  practice  in  carpentry  applicable  to  the  farm. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  studies,  special  lectures  will  be  given 
during  the  course  by  Chancellor  Hill  on  the  Law  of  the  Farm 
(Business  Law,  relating  to  land,  timber,  farm  contracts,  labor,  etc.) ; 
by  Mr.  Hart  on  the  care  and  management  of  forests  and  forest  pro- 
ducts and  bee-keeping;  and  on  special  topics  by  Director  Redding 
and  other  officers  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
by  Hon.  Harvie  Jordan,  State  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  and 
others. 

Students  in  this  Course  are  permitted,  in  addition,  to  attend 
any  lectures,  recitations  or  laboratory  exercises  in  the  University 
for  which  they  may  have  time  or  inclination,  and  for  which  they 
may  be  prepared. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES- 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  January  16,  1903. 
the  Department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  was  created,  to  be  operated 
in  connection  with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  under  the  control  of  the  Chancellor,  the  President  of  the 
State  College,  and  the  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  Hon  Harvie 
Jordan  was  appointed  State  Director  of  Institutes,  with  authority  to 
hold  at  least  one  Institute  in  each  of  the  forty-four  Senatorial  Dis- 
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tricts  in  the  state.  The  Director  was  assisted  by  other  lecturers  at 
various  meetings.  A  list  of  those  who  rendered  such  assistance  is 
as  follows: 

Chancellor  W.  B.  Kill;  Hon.  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  President 
Stale  Agricultural  Society,  Dublin;  Col.  R.  J.  Redding,  Direc- 
tor of  Experiment  Station,  Experiment;  Professors  C.  L.  Y\Till- 
oughby,  H.  N.  Starnes,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Kimbrough,  officers  of  the 
Experiment  Station;  Dr.  H.  C.  White,  Prof.  J.  M.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  Athens;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  of  Cartersviiie; 
Miss  Lizzie  Thomas,  of  Atlanta;  Mrs.  J.  H.  L.  Gerdine,  of  Macon; 
State  Entomologist  Wilmon  Newell;  Mr.  I.  C.  Wade,  of  Cornelia; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Hunnicutt,  of  Atlanta;  Prof.  Alex.  Rhodes,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Athens;  Mr.  E.  A.  Ross,  of  Marshall ville ;  Maj. 
W.  L.  Glessner,  of  Griffin;  Hon.  S.  E.  Leigh,  of  Newnan;  Mr.  Chas. 
W.  Wilson,  of  Poulan;  State  Agent  J.  S.  Stewart,  of  the  University 
of  Georgia;  Gov.  J.  M.  Terrell. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Education;  Marketing  Farm  Products;  Commercial 
Fertilizers;  Selling  Seed  to  Oil  Mills;  Plant  and  Insect  Life;  Truck 
Farming;  Fruit  and  Berry  Culture;  Production  of  Pork;  Handling 
and  Feeding  Beef  Cattle;  Handling  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cattle;  Corn 
Culture;  Oat  Culture;  Forage  Crops  and  Grasses;  Culture  of  Su- 
gar Cane;  General  Field  Work;  Preparation  of  Land;  Value  of  Cow 
Pea  Crop;  Preserving  Barn  and  Yard  Manures;  Improving  the  Coun- 
try Home;  Woman's  Work  on  the  Farm. 

The  Institutes  were  organized  in  each  District  visited  by  the 
Director.  The  presidents  fo4r  the  various  Senatorial  Districts  are  as 
follows: 

Name  County  Name  County 

1st:  J.  W.  Reizer  .  .  .Stillwell  23rd:  Jeff  D.  McGee  .  Knoxville 
2nd:  J.  L.  McLean  .  .  .Birdford  24th:  B.  T.  Peacock  Buena  Vista 
3rd:  B.  Milliken  ....  Jesup  29th:  J.  L.  Cliatt  .  .  Thomson 
4th:  C.  P.  Goodyear  .  Brunswick  30th:  James  Y.  Swift  Middleton 
5th:  Dr.  J.  E.  W.  Smith  Waycross  31st:  A.  J.  McMullen  .  Hartwell 
6th:  W.  T.  Staten  .  .  .  Valdosta  32nd:  R.  H.  Baker  .  .  Dahlonega 
7th:  Jno.  G.  Stanley  .  .  Quitman  33rd:  D.  M.  Nix  .  .  Commerce 
8th:  C.  S.  Hodges  .  .  .  Cyrene  34th:  T.  A.  Pate  .  .  .  Snellville 
9th:  D.  W.  James  .  .  .  Blakely  35th:  Jno.  P.  Cheney  .  Marietta 
10th:  W.  W.  Monk  .  .  .Poulan  36th:  J.  M.  Barnes  .  .  .  Stinson 
11th:  W.  D.  Hammock  Coleman  37th:  F.  M.  Longley  .  LaGrange 
12th:  J.  M.  Stephens  .  Lumpkin       38th:    R.  W.  Everett  Cedartown 

13th:  Jno.  A.  Cobb  .   .  Americus       39th:  E.  F.  Smith Otis 

14th:   L.  M.  Curry   .    .   Eastman      40th:  M.  L.  Ledford  .  Blairsville 
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Name                         County  Name                         County 

15th:   Thomas  Whatly  .   Helena  41st:  J.  T.  Atherton   .    .  Jasper 

16th:   D.  S.  Blackshear  .   Dublin  42nd:    H.   J.   McCormick   Stiles- 

17th:  T.  B.  Thome  ....  Eric  boro. 

18th:  J.  P.  H.  Brown  .  Augusta  43rd:  J.  A.  Hall  ....  Calhoun 

19th:  J.W.  Farmer   Crawfordville  44th:  J.  T.  Suttle  .   .  Greenbush 

20th:  R.  N.  Lamar    Milledgeville  Four   Counties   Institute:    O.   A. 

21st:  Jno.  T.  Williams    Ethridge  Bozeman,  Ashburn. 
22nd:    State    Director    of    Insti- 
tutes. 

During  the  year  1904  the  Institutes  were  very  largely  attended, 
iully  20,000  people  having  attended  the  sessions.  In  many  places 
the  farmers  and  their  families  came  to  the  Institute  and  supplied 
sumptuous  barbecues  and  basket  dinners. 

The  object  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  as  stated  by  the  Director 
is  as  follows: 

"The  leading  object  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  is  to  bring  about 
improved  methods  in  agriculture,  by  disseminating  information  in 
regard  to  that  occupation  among  those  who  need  and  seek  it,  de- 
veloping a  higher  type  of  individual  self-reliance,  and  building  up  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  prosperity  among  the  people  of 
the  rural  districts.  Every  farmer  in  the  state  should  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  needs  and  his  condition,  and  determine  to  make  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  make  the  Institute  held  in  his  district  a  success, 
thereby  improving  himself  and  his  business.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  farmers  should  have  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  pleasures 
and  improvements  to  be  derived  from  the  institute  work.  They 
should  have  regular  subjects  for  discussion  on  the  programme,  tend- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  the  country  home,  kitchen  department, 
the  yard  and  flower  garden." 

For  information  as  to  these  Institutes  or  for  copies  of  the 
Institute  Bulletin,  containing  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Insti- 
tutes, address  the  Director,  at  Monticello,  Georgia. 


STATE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 
July  31  to  August  5. 
During  the  week  including  July  31  and  August  5  there  will  be 
held  on  the  University  Campus  a  state  farmers'  Institute  to  which 
delegates  and  the  officers  of  the  senatorial  Institutes  and  others 
interested  are  invited.  The  dormitories  of  the  University  and  of 
the  Normal  School  will  be  open  to  the  visitors  free  of  charge,  and 
board  for  the  week  in  the  University  Dining  Hall  will  be  $3.50,  or 
25  cents  a  meal.    The  railroads  have  been  asked  for  a  one  fare  rate 
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from  all  points  in  Georgia.  Farmers'  wives  are  invited  to  attend. 
Director  Harvie  Jordan  will  be  in  charge  of  this  Institute.  Lectures 
and  question-box  exercises  will  be  conducted  by  the  professors  of 
the  University  connected  with  agriculture  and  the  allied  sciences; 
by  the  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff  and  prominent 
farmers,  dairymen,  and  horticulturists,  and  experts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Lectures  will  also  be  given 
on  questions  of  domestic  science  and  other  topics  of  interest  to 
farmers'  wives.  The  cooking  department  of  the  Normal  School  will 
be  open  during  the  week.  Appropriate  lectures  and  instruction  will 
also  be  offered  to  farmers,  dairymen,  and  fruitmen  in  the  lecture 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  University,  and  they  will  be  given  op- 
portunity to  study  the  experiments  and  growing  crops  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  It  is  intended  by  the  Director  to  make  this  Annual  Insti- 
tute intensely  practical  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  and  enjoy- 
able. Questions  pertaining  to  the  business  side  of  the  farm,  or- 
chard, and  dairy  will  have  full  discussion. 

Six   hundred  farmers   can   be   comfortably   accommodated.     A 
full  programme  of  the  week's  work  will  be  distributed  later. 


The  Graduate  School 


Graduate  Courses  may  be  offered  in  any  School  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege or  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Be- 
fore publication  the  details  of  such  courses  as  are  proposed  to  be 
offered  are  submitted  by  the  head  of  the  School,  have  consideration 
by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  work,  and  are  approved  by 
the  Academic  Council  of  the  University. 

These  courses  are  conducted  by  methods  varying  with  the  dif- 
ferent Schools,  and  form  the  logical  continuation  of  the  undergrad- 
uate work  done  in  these  Schools.  Details  of  authorized  graduate 
courses  may  be  found  under  the  special  statements  from  the  Schools 
of  Franklin  College  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Graduate  Students  are  received  as  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  applying  for 
these  degrees  must  have  graduated  at  this  institution  or  some  other 
of  similar  grade,  and  are  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  diplo- 
mas, fehould  a  student  desire  to  pursue  graduate  courses  in  which 
his  undergraduate  training  has  not  been  as  full  as  that  here  given, 
he  may  be  required  to  attend  the  regular  college  classes  in  addition. 

Fellowships. — To  encourage  graduate  work  in  the  University, 
the  Trustees  have  instituted  a  system  of  fellowships.  Remuneration 
is  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually.  Competition  for  fellow- 
ships is  open  to  graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions,  subject  to 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  Applications  for  fellowships  must  be  filed  with  the  Chancel- 
lor in  writing  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  accompanied  by  evidence  of  special  aptitude 
for  the  department  selected,  and  the  written  endorsement  of  the 
professors  in  that  department. 

2.  Fellows  are  to  perform  any  duties  assigned  them  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  coope- 
rate in  upholding  the  University,  and  promoting  scholarship  and 
good  order. 

3.  Each  Fellow  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study  approved  by 
the  head  of  his  department  and  the  Faculty.  In  every  case  he  shall 
give  evidence  of  progress  by  preparing  a  thesis,  delivering  a  lecture, 
or  passing  a  formal  examination. 

4.  Fellows  are  authorized  to  form  special  classes  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  may  be  backward  in  their  classes,  or 
who  may  for  any  reason  require  the  special  care  of  a  tutor,  and  to 
receive  compensation  for  such  classes. 

5.  Fellowships  are  held  for  one  year  with  privilege  of  renewal. 
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Degrees. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science 
are  conferred  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.  must  have  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  from  this  University  or  some 
other  institution  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  The  candidate  must  pursue  here  and  complete  satisfactori- 
ly one  major  and  two  minor  graduate  courses.  These  courses  must 
include  three  different  subjects  in  at  least  two  different  schools. 
(Thus,  History  and  Political  Economy  may  be  taken  as  different 
subjects,  though  grouped  in  one  school;  so,  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
etc.)  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  after 
reference  to  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Work. 

3.  For  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  the  major  course  and  at  least  one 
minor  must  be  selected  from  the  schools  of  Group  I;  for  the  degree 
of  M.  S.,  from  the  schools  of  Group  II. 

Group  I.  Philosophy  and  Education,  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  English  and  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  Romance  Languages. 

Group  II.  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  Biology. 

4.  After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pursued 
graduate  courses  have  reported  to  the  Faculty  that  he  has  satisfac- 
torily pursued  courses  and  has  passed  written  examinations  upon 
them,  he  shall  be  examined  orally  by  the  Faculty. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must  complete 
all  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering;  must  graduate  in  one  modern  language;  and 
must  complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  the  Departments  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Engineering. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must 
complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  an  original  thesis. 


The  Law  Department* 


FACULTY. 
WALTER  BARNARD  HILL,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  LL.  D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 
SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  Professor  of  Law. 
HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Judge  City  Court  of  Athens,  Professor  of  Law. 
JOHN  DAGG  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L., 

Professor  of  Parliamentary  Law. 
SAMUEL  CALDWELL  BENEDICT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

john  h.  t.  Mcpherson,  a.  b.,  Ph.  d., 

Lecturer  on  Roman  Law. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  September  20th, 
1905.  The  time  requisite  for  graduation  is  two  years.  The  fees  are 
$75.00  per  year,  of  which  $40.00  are  due  at  entrance  and  $35.00  at 
the  opening  of  the  spring  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year,  Blackstone 
will  be  taken  up,  and  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  begin. 

On  arrival  here,  report  at  the  Chancellor's  office,  or  to  the  Dean, 
in  the  Academic  Building,  on  the  University  Campus. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  Department  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  upon  the  elements  of  an  English  education.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class,  in  addition  to  the  Eng- 
lish examination,  must  have  completed  one  year's  course  in  a  stand- 
ard law  school,  or  must  have  read  law  under  advice  and  direction  in 
some  law  office  for  one  year,  and  must  stand  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  covered  by  the  Junior  Class  during  the  first  year 
of  the  course  in  this  Department.  Applicants  for  the  degree  must 
enter  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  October.  Students  not  appli- 
cants for  the  degree  may  enter  at  any  time.  No  student  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  will  be  admitted.  Students  transferred  from 
the  Academic  Department  must  obtain  written  permission  from  the 
Chancellor,  allowing  such  transfer,  and  certificates  from  the  proper 
officer  of  the  University,  showing  that  they  have  been  satisfactory 
students  in  that  Department. 
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The  course  of  study  being  systematized  and  compressed  into  a 
comparatively  short  time,  it  being  vastly  important  that  the  first 
principles  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  mastered,  it  is 
urged  that  each  student  begin  with  the  class  at  the  opening  of  the 
autumn  term. 

ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  will 

he  held  as  follows: 

Blackstone,  Book  I Monday,  September  11th,  1905 

Constitutional  Law Tuesday,  "  12th 

Blackstone,  Book  II Wednesday,  "  13th 

Contracts Thursday,  "  14th 

Torts Friday,  "  15th 

Sales  and  Bailments Saturday,  "  16th 

Criminal  Law Monday,  "  18th 

Elementary  Law Tuesday,  "  19th 

Blackstone,   Book  III Tuesday,  "  19th 

English Wednesday,  "  20th 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  will 

be  held  as  follows: 

English Tuesday,  September  19th,  1905 

Wednesday,  "  20th 

Examinations  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  each  day. 
Applicants  are  particularly  urged  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  best  features  of  the  lecture  and  of  the  recitation  are  secured 
by  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Department.  Read- 
ing is  daily  assigned  in  the  text-book,  the  professor  comments  on 
the  same,  and  the  student  is  required  to  recite  thereon.  By  this 
means  each  part  of  the  subject  is  explained  to  the  student,  is  then 
read  by  him,  and  he  is  either  questioned  or  hears  others  questioned. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  in  this  Department  is  completed  in  two  years,  con- 
sisting of  four  terms.  The  exercises  of  the  University,  including 
this  Department,  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  in 
each  year  and  end  at  the  annual  Commencement  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June. 

The  autumn  term  commences  with  the  college  year  and  closes 
the  day  before  Christmas. 

The  spring  term  commences  the  day  following  New  Year  and 
closes  at  Commencement. 
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Two  courses  of  instruction  are  pursued,  to  wit,  the  Study 
Course  and  the  Lecture  Course,  arranged  as  follows: 

Study   Course. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  professors  of  law  at  the  morning 
hour,  and  the  other  professor  of  law  at  the  afternoon  hour,  daily 
(except  Saturday  and  Sunday),  with  a  previously  assigned  part  of 
the  text-book  then  being  read.  The  professor  delivers  lectures  ex- 
planatory of  the  text,  and  questions  the  members  of  the  class  on  the 
text  and  the  lecture  of  the  previous  meeting. 

First  Year. 

The  autumn  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, Elementary  Law,  American  Law,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Constitution  of  Georgia,  Part  First  of  the  Code  of 
Georgia,  relating  to  the  political  organization  of  the  State. 

The  spring  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Contracts,  Sales, 
Bailments,  Torts,  Criminal  Law. 

Second  Year. 

The  autumn  term  work  covers  the  subjects  of  Commercial 
Law,  Agency,  Partnership,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

The  spring  term  covers  the  subject  of  Real  Estate,  Conveyanc- 
ing, Domestic  Relations,  Corporations,  Equity  Principles  and  Plead- 
ing, Evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  recitation  from  the  regular  text-books, 
the  students  are  required  to  consult  other  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  law. 

Lecture  Courses. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  several  lecturers  of  the  Department 
at  the  noon  hour  three  times  a  week.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged 
that  the  several  courses  of  lectures  do  not  conflict.  The  lecturers 
and  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

The  Chancellor  delivers  lectures,  beginning  during  the  autumn 
term  of  the  first  year  and  continuing  until  the  end  of  the  course, 
upon: 

The  Science  and  History  of  Law. 

Federal  Statute  Law,  Procedure  and  Practice. 

Legal  Ethics. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  twice  a  week 
during  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Benedict.  The 
text-book  in  this  course  is  Reese's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law,  by  Prof.  John  D.  Mell,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  the  spring  term  of  the  second  year,  and  con- 
tinue for  about  three  weeks.  The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Mell's 
Parliamentary  Law. 
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A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  (Roman)  Law  is  delivered  by 
J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, during  the  second  year. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  Department  during  the  two  years,  of  two  terms  each,  to 
wit,  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  those  who  are  admitted 
to  the  second  year  of  the  course,  and  continue  in  actual  attendance 
for  one  year,  of  two  terms,  to  wit,  the  autumn  and  spring  term, 
and  complete  successfully  the  required  course  of  study,  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   BAR. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  the  graduates  of  this  Department 
are  admitted  to  the  bar,  without  examination  in  court,  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  diploma. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  graduates  of  this  Department  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  Bar  will  be  admitted  to  the  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States  without  examination. 

Those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Federal  Court 
are  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar  without  examination. 

HONORS. 

Two  members  of  the  Law  Department  are  allowed  places  among 
the  senior  speakers  on  Commencement  Day.  The  speakers  from  the 
Law  Department  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  Department 
for  general  excellence  in  all  the  exercises  and  branches  of  study  in 
the  Department. 

MOOT  COURTS  AND   LEGAL    EXERCISES. 

After  the  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  moot  courts  are 
held  in  which  one  of  the  professors  presides,  the  juries  being  taken 
from  the  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  law 
students  are  assigned  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  cases  on  trial.  In 
these  courts  the  students  are  taught  the  actual  practice  of  law,  such 
as  pleading,  drawing  orders,  moving  for  new  trials,  advocacy  before 
the  court  and  jury,  the  use  of  reports  and  text-books  as  authority; 
in  short,  all  the  elements  of  actual  court-house  practice. 

Throughout  the  course  exercises  are  given  in  pleading  and 
drawing  deeds,  wills,  and  mortgages,  and  all  kinds  of  legal  docu- 
ments, including  commercial  paper.  The  students  are  first  required 
to  correct  the  papers  drawn  by  each  other,  and  then  the  professor 
in  charge  reviews  and  explains  both  the  original  and  corrected  ex- 
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ercises.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  equip  its  graduates 
ready  for  active  practice  of  the  profession. 

GEORGIA  LAW  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 
The  law  students  conduct  a  successful  and  beneficial  society, 
which  meets  once  a  week  and  they  debate  questions  of  law.  All 
students  of  the  Department  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
society.  The  society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  law 
course. 

MOOT  PARLIAMENT. 
A  moot  parliament  is  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Parliamentary  Law,  the  officers  being  students.     The  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  legislative  assemblies  are  thus  practical- 
ly taught. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  examinations — oral  and  written.  Each 
professor  daily  examines  orally  on  the  prescribed  reading.  Writ- 
ten examinations  are  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  text-book  or 
branch  of  study.  These  examinations  are  made  very  searching,  and 
the  student  is  given  abundant  time  to  write  out  his  answers  without 
assistance,  thus  impressing  upon  his  mind  what  he  has  learned  and 
disclosing  accurately  and  impartially  his  progress. 

LIBRARY. 

The  law  library  consists  of  the  Georgia  Reports  and  standard 
text-books.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Georgia  Reports  and 
all  other  public  books  are  furnished  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
published. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recently  supplied  this  depart- 
ment with  valuable  publications  issued  by  the  Government. 

The  Chancellor  has  loaned  from  his  private  library  about  500 
volumes  of  valuable  reference-works  on  law,  which  are  accessible 
to  students. 

The  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  presented 
to  the  department  a  complete  set  of  their  "Practitioner's  Series," 
which  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  the  professors  and  students. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  students  of  the  Law  Department 
are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  other 
students  of  the  University. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1859,  the  board  determined  to  reorganize  the  University, 
and  in  the  plan  that  was  then  adopted  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
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lish  a  law  school,  "in  which  facilities  for  the  best  legal  education 
would  be  afforded."  In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  on  August  4,  1859, 
on  motion  of  Governor  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Joseph  Henry  Lump- 
kin (the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Georgia),  William  Hope  Hull  and 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  were  elected  professors,  and  the  law  school 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  On  December  19,  1859,  by  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School 
was  incorporated,  and  these  three  gentlemen  were  both  the  incor- 
porators and  the  professors.  From  that  time  to  the  death  of  Judge 
Lumpkin  in  1867  (Mr.  Cobb  having  died  in  1862),  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Lumpkin  Law  School,  and  the  graduates  were  awarded  their  diplo- 
mas by  the  Trustees  at  the  regular  Commencement.  The  exercises 
of  the  law  school  were  suspended  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  August,  1867,  Benjamin  H.  Hill  and  William  L.  Mitchell  were 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  two  vacancies  in  the  Law 
Department,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  law  school  has  been 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Hill's  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  1877,  his  connection  with  the  school  was  nominal,  and  the 
classes  were  under  the  sole  care  of  Dr.  Mitchell  until  1881,  when 
Pope  Barrow  and  George  Dudley  Thomas  were  elected  professors 
of  law.  Dr.  Mitchell  died  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Barrow  resigned  in  1883. 
In  1884  Andrew  J.  Cobb  was  elected,  and  from  that  time  until  1890 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Cobb  filled  the  chairs. 

In  1890  Howell  Cobb  was  elected.  In  1893,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Cobb  having  resigned  as  regular  professors,  and  become 
lecturers,  Sylvanus  Morris  was  elected. 

The  chair  of  lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  filled  by 
Dr.  R.  D.  Moore  until  1873,  to  1879  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith,  from  1880  to 
1883  by  Dr.  John  Gerdine,  and  in  1883  Dr.  S.  C.  Benedict  was  elected. 

From  1873  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1888,  Chancellor 
P.  H.  Mell  delivered  lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law  to  the  class  in 
connection  with  the  Senior  Class  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1894  John  D.  Mell  was  elected  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary 
Law. 

In  1900  Sylvanus  Morris  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

THE   LAW   SCHOOL  vs.  THE   LAWYER'S  OFFICE. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  which  affords  the  better  place  for 
obtaining  a  legal  education,  a  law  school  or  a  lawyer's  office?  The 
question  is  generally  propounded  by  one  who  has  tried  neither,  and 
is  answered  by  one  who  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  both  to  draw 
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an  intelligent  comparison.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  opinions  among  those  well  qualified  to  determine  between  the 
two  methods  of  legal  education,  the  great  majority  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  both  methods  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favor  of  the 
school.  It  may  be  well  to  s/ate  some  of  the  reasons  which  are  ap- 
parent from  a  moment's  reflection. 

It_may  be  assumed  that  the  student  does  not  wish  access  to  the 
office  of  the  unsuccessful  or  inexperienced  lawyer.  The  trained  and 
busy  lawyer,  who  takes  into  his  office  from  sympathy  or  friendship 
the  prospective  student,  has  no  time  to  spare.  The  constant  thirst 
of  the  studious  young  man  for  explanation  in  almost  every  page  of 
his  book  must  be  satisfied  with  a  hasty  word  or  two  at  intervals  in 
a  busy  day.  If  the  student  hopes  also  to  acquire  practical  knowledge 
by  performing  clerical  duties  for  his  so-called  preceptor,  the  chief 
advantage  is  lost  because  no  reason  is  given  him  why  one  form  is 
used  and  another  is  discarded;  why  one  act  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  In  short,  the  student  in  the  busy  lawyer's  office  simply 
works  out  what  he  can  for  himself,  and  catches,  here  and  there, 
with  a  chance  explanation,  a  glimpse  of  the  law. 

In  the  school,  where  a  sufficient  number  is  collected,  the  profes- 
sor derives  a  revenue  which  compensates  for  the  time  he  spends  in 
instructing.  He  does  not  feel  that  his  valuable  time  is  being  taken 
from  his  work,  because  teaching  the  class  is  one  of  his  chief  as 
well  as  pleasantest  duties.  The  professor  has  time  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  the  inclination  to  explain  to  the  student  every 
principle  which  he  cannot  master  in  his  own  study.  Reciting  every 
day  in  the  hearing  of  his  fellow-students,  and  hearing  them  recite, 
together  with  the  eager  questions  and  answers  which  are  constantly 
arising  among  so  many  young  men  pursuing  the  same  subject,  can- 
not fail  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  mind  each  day's  work.  The 
frequent  duty  of  drawing  all  legal  documents,  and  their  criticism 
in  the  class-room,  enables  the  student  to  understand  the  reason  for 
each  and  teaches  him  to  beware  of  errors  in  his  own  and  in  his  ad- 
versary's work. 

The  object  of  the  student  is  not  to  acquire  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  legal  questions,  but  to  train  himself  to  think,  reason,  and 
express  himself  as  a  lawyer  should.  The  regular  day-by-day  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  an  assigned  part  of  the  subject  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  school.  In  the  office  the  student  reads  one  day  ten 
pages,  on  the  next  none,  on  the  third  day  fifty  or  an  hundred.  In- 
stead of  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  lawyer,  this  tends  more  to 
produce  indigestion,  and  ill  state  of  mental  health. 

"There  is  little,  if  any,  dispute  now  as  to  the  relative  merit  of 
education  by  means  of  law  schools  and  that  to  be  got  by  more 
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practical  training  or  apprenticeship  as  an  attorney's  clerk.  Without 
disparagement  of  more  practical  advantages,  the  verdict  of  the  best 
informed  is  in  favor  of  the  schools. 

"The  benefits  which  they  offer  are  easily  suggested,  and  are  the 
most  superior  kind.  They  afford  to  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  general  principles,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  otherwise 
obtained;  they  serve  to  remove  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in 
scientific  and  technical  phraseology;  and  they,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, furnish  the  student  with  the  means  for  clear  conception 
and  accurate  and  precise  expression.  They  familiarize  him  with 
leading  cases,  and  the  application  of  them  in  discussion.  They 
give  him  the  valuable  habit  of  attention,  teach  him  familiar 
maxims,  and  offer  him  the  priceless  opportunities  which  result 
from  constant  and  generous  emulation.  They  lead  him  readily 
to  survey  law  as  a  science,  and  imbue  him  with  the  principles 
of  ethics  as  its  true  foundation.  Disputing,  reasoning,  reading,  dis- 
coursing, become  his  constant  exercise." 

"Observation  shows  that  under  modern  conditions  existing  in 
the  profession,  an  education  in  law  cannot  be  procured  exclusively 
in  a  law  office,  and  that  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  law- 
school  training  are  better  equipped  to  enter  upon  their  career  and 
the  more  likely  to  succeed  therein  than  those  who  come  to  the  bar 
through  an  office.  *  *  Members  of  the  bar  of  the  future,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  have  a  scientific,  well-directed  and  comprehensive  train- 
ing in  a  law  school.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  lawyers  of  today  did 
not  have  that  advantage  and  still  succeed  is  no  reason  why  the  fu- 
ture will  not  demand  it.  *  *  *  The  great  problem  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  bar  can  be  materially  helped  toward  solution 
and  the  bar  decidedly  improved  along  lines  of  public  and  profession- 
al good,  by  requiring  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  study 
in  an  improved  law  school  of  all  future  applicants  for  admission." 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

Four  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  University  extended  the 
course  in  this  Department  from  one  to  two  years.  The  wisdom,  if 
not  the  necessity,  of  that  action  has  never  been  doubtful.  The 
only  apprehension  was  that  the  prospective  students  of  law  would 
not  appreciate  the  advantages,  and  that  lack  of  sufficient  numbers 
of  students  would  impede  the  progress  of  the  Department.  The 
result  has  shown  that  these  apprehensions  are  groundless.  While 
the  authorities  of  the  University  have  never  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Georgia  State  Bar  Association  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  submit- 
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ted  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  July,  1904.  "Your  committee, 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  in  addition  to  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  question  of  legal  education  and  admission  to 
the  bar,  advocated  a  two  years'  course  in  the  law  schools  of  our 
State,  and  a  diploma  by  students  from  schools  having  a  two  years' 
course,  before  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  could  be  admitted 
to  plead  and  practice  law  in  this  State  without  further  examination, 
as  now  provided  by  law.  To  that  end  your  committee  prepared  two 
bills  to  be  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  adversely  on  the  passage  of  the  bills.  It  was 
virtually  admitted  that  the  proposed  law  itself  was  right,  but  only 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  its  enactment.  And  it  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  this  connection  that  the  Universiy  of  our  State  has  a  two 
years'  course  with  a  full  attendance,  and  Emory  College  does  not 
oppose  it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  two  years' 
course  in  our  law  schools  will  so  grow  and  develop  as  that  no  seri- 
ous obstacle  will  again  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  this 
much-needed  and  timely  legislation  when  it  shall  be  presented 
again  to  our  State  Legislature." 

TUITION    AND    EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  in  the  Law  Department  is  $75.00  per  annum,  divid- 
ed as  follows:  $40.00  for  the  autumn  term,  to  January  first;  and 
$35.00  for  the  spring  term,  from  January  first  to  Commencement. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  matriculation  or  library  fee  is  required  in  this  Department. 
The  students  in  law  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  University,  at  Athens,  without  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  per  annum  $75.00,  total $150.00 

Initiation  fee,  literary  society $2.00 

Board,  per  month $8.00  to  $18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights,  per  month $3.00 

Stationery  for  the  year $2.00 

Text-books  can  be  had  for  about $70.00 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them,  and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can 
reach. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
the  new  Denmark  Dining  Hall  from  $8.00  to  $8.50  per  month;  else- 
where at  $10.00  per  month  and  upwards.  Rooms  in  the  dormitory 
are  rent  free.  In  Candler  Hall  (the  new  dormitory)  the  rooms 
contain  bedstead,  washstand,  table,  and  chairs.     The  student  fur- 
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nishes  all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  and  his  own  fuel  and 
lights.  In  the  other  dormitory  the  student  furnishes  his  room.  The 
rooms  are  now  furnished,  but  the  furniture  belongs  to  the  students. 
A  new  student  can  usually  purchase  at  a  very  low  price  the  furni- 
ture, or  a  half  interest  therein,  from  students  who  have  graduated. 
On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  these  rooms,  applications  should 
be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  the  Chancellor. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired,  the 
next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  residence 
near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent,  on  the  campus 
and  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month  ($2.50  for 
each  occupant  of  a  room)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture  and 
bedding,  attendance  and  lights,  but  not  usually  including  fuel. 

If  preferred,  the  student  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  pri- 
vate houses,  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month. 

Law  students  are  admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
"Brown  Fund."  For  information  thereon  address  Walter  B.  Hill, 
Chancellor,  Athens,  Ga. 

For  list  of  text-books  and  further  information,  address, 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS, 

ATHENS,  GA. 


School  of  Pharmacy* 


FACULTY. 


WALTER  B.  HILL,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Chancellor. 
SAMUEL  C.  BENEDICT,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 
JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  (Johns  Hopkins), 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Botany. 
ARTHUR  J.  PALMER,  Ph.  G.,   (Univ.  of  N.  Y.), 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
A.  H.  PATTERSON,  B.  E.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Physics. 
H.  C.  WHITE,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  C.  S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHAS.  J.  MOORE,  Ph.  D.. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  General  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical. 
E.  L.  WORSHAM,  B.  S., 

Tutor  in  Pharmaceutical  Botany. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  prime  object  of  the  course  in  pharmacy  is  to  furnish  a 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  course  for  the  profession  of  phar- 
macy. The  University  does  not  demand  practical  experience  for 
admission  to  the  courses  in  pharmacy,  but  desires  such  preparation 
as  will  best  suit  the  student  for  university  work. 

The  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  fundamental  to  this  work 
— chemistry  (theoretical  and  laboratory) ;  botany  (primary  instruc- 
tion and  laboratory) ;  and  physics — are  studied  in  view  of  their  prac- 
tical application  in  pharmacy.  This  is  just  as  true  for  pharmacy  as 
for  the  study  of  any  other  applied  science  or  art. 

In  pursuing  these  studies  the  student  at  a  university  has  the 
advantage  of  close  association  with  students  in  other  courses.  The 
preparation  which  the  prospective  student  of  pharmacy  should 
seek  is,  therefore,  not  that  of  the  shops  and  drugstores,  but  of  a  good 
school,  which  will  furnish  him  a  groundwork  for  these  studies. 

We  prefer  not  to  have  practical  instruction  prior  to  admission 
if  it  is  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  school  education. 
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This  study  of  the  primary  sciences  in  the  junior  year  is  follow- 
ed by  more  or  less  specialized  courses  for  the  senior  year:  namely, 
general  chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic,  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis,  followed  by  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  ap- 
propriate chemical  analysis  at  the  laboratory  table;  general  botany, 
by  the  anatomy  of  drug  plants  in  pharmacognosy,  and  vegetable 
histology  in  the  botanical  laboratory;  general  physics,  by  pharmaceu- 
tical technique  in  the  pharmacy  laboratory.  The  studies,  therefore, 
primary  in  the  junior  year,  lead  up  to  the  special  courses  of  prac- 
tical pharmacy  in  the  senior  year. 

Pharmacy  is,  like  its  sister  profession,  medicine,  needed  not 
only  by  the  general  practitioner  of  pharmacy  in  the  drugstore,  but 
for  specialized  laboratory  work  in  the  higher  establishments  of 
manufacturing  pharmacists. 

LABORATORIES. 

Chemical  Laboratories. — These  laboratories  afford  ample  ac- 
commodation for  students.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  desk  and 
locker  which  he  alone  uses.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus  assigned 
to  the  student  individually,  the  laboratories  are  supplied  with  all 
necessary  apparatus  for  higher  and  more  advanced  work. 

Laboratory  for  Practical  Pharrr.acy  and  Dispensing. — This  lab- 
oratory has  just  been  completed  for  individual  work  at  the  desk, 
each  student  having  his  own  desk,  locker  and  apparatus  for  practi- 
cal work  in  manipulation  and  dispensing. 

The  room  is  large,  abundantly  lighted,  and  is  an  ideal  place  for 
such  work.  It  is  furnished  with  balances,  percolation  stands,  and  all 
necessary  apparatus  for  prescription  filling,  dispensing,  and  manu- 
facturing of  such  preparations  as  are  most  commonly  called  for  in 
the  drugstore. 

Botanical  Laboratory. — This  laboratory  is  in  the  new 
biological  building,  LeConte  Hall.  It  will  be  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped laboratories  for  botanical  work  south  of  Baltimore,  and  affords 
every  needed  facility  for  microscopical  as  well  as  less  minute 
structural  work.  It  is  intended  here  to  teach  the  student  of  phar- 
macy how  to  differentiate  from  official  and  pure  drugs,  the  spurious 
and  adulterated,  and  to  thoroughly  familiarize  him  with  the  struc- 
tures and  life  history  of  the  plants  from  which  he  will  later  obtain 
material  for  use  in  his  life  work.  In  this  building  is  also  provided 
a  large  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  growing  plants  may  be  studied. 

Laboratory  of  Physics. — In  this  department  the  student  is 
taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  those  forces  of  nature  bearing 
upon  his  technique  in  pharmacy.     The  laws  governing  heat,  radia- 
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tion,  condensation,  light,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  are  put  before  the 
student  to  that  he  may  make  practical  application  of  them  in  the 
future  work  in  the  pharmacy  laboratory. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. — The  student  in  this  de- 
partment has  at  bis  command  and  for  his  daily  use  cabinets  of 
crude  drugs  for  identification,  classification  and  study  as  to  habitat, 
method  of  collection,  preparation,  adulterations  and  manufacture, 
and  especially  in  this  department  is  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  botany  illustrated. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  at  the  opening  of 
the  University,  in  Sept.,  1905.  The  time  required  for  graduation 
is  two  years.  Students  who  have  had  previous  work  in  a  recognized 
school  of  pharmacy,  or  who  are  well  advanced  in  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  may  be  able  to  enter  the  senior  class,  especially  if  they 
have  had  practical  work  in  pharmacy.  The  fees  are  moderate,  being 
$00.00  per  year  for  tuition  and  $15.00  per  year  for  laboratory  fees. 
Students  of  pharmacy  are  not  required  to  pay  matriculation,  library, 
diploma,  or  other  University  fees,  except  a  $2.00  literary  society 
fee,  as  required  of  all  students  in  the  University.  All  departments 
of  the  University  are  open  to  the  pharmacy  students  without  addi- 
tional fees.  Those  students  satisfactorily  completing  their  courses 
receive  the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  its  diploma. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

The  applicant  should  present  a  certificate  from  an  "accredited 
school"  or  stand  an  examination  on  the  following: 

English 3  units. 

History 1  unit. 

Mathematics 2  units. 

Latin 1  unit. 

Science 1  unit. 

Total 8  units. 

See  "Entrance  Requirements,"  pages  17  ff. 

Until  1907  students  may  make  up  as  many  as  three  of  the  above 
units  after  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  above  units 
mean  only  such  an  amount  of  education  as  may  be  obtained  from 
the  usual  course  of  study  in  the  state  schools. 
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COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

Two  Years'  Course. 

First  Year.         Junior  Class.         First  Term. 

Chemistry. — General  chemistry  for  pharmacy  students,  with 
laboratory  work. 

Botany. — Preliminary  work,   collection   and   classification. 

Pharmacy. — Text-book  work  in  class  and  laboratory  technique. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  pharmaceutical  operations,  such  as 
comminution,  expression,  decantation,  nitration,  maceration,  per- 
colation, diffusion,  crystallization  and  precipitation. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. — Three  recitations  per 
week  with  blackboard  demonstrations,  study  of  crude  drugs,  quizzes. 
Drugs  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

First  Year.  Second  Term. 

Chemistry. — General  chemistry  continued,  qualitative  analysis, 
recitations  and  laboratory. 

Botany. — Morphology  and  classification  of  flowering  plants.  An 
elementary  course  for  pharmacy  students.  The  life  histories  of  seed 
plants,  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  structure  of  the  principal 
families  and  the  identification  of  common  species.  Field  work  will 
be  an  important  feature.     Day  for  such  excursions,  Saturday. 

Pharmacy. — Laboratory  technique.  Continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  session.  Drugs  from  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms. 

Second  Year.         Senior  Class.         First  Term. 

Chemistry. — Advanced  chemistry.  Organic  chemistry.  Lectures 
and  recitations. 

Botany. — Vegetable  histology.  A  systematic  study  of  the  use 
of  reagents  and  stains,  section  cutting  and  mounting. 

Pharmacognosy. — This  course  presents  to  the  student  the  main 
facts  of  the  natural  history  of  drugs  and  the  plants  producing  them, 
the  study  of  drugs  as  they  come  in  their  crude  condition  from  the 
source  of  supply  or  habitat. 

Pharmacy. — Technique,  manipulation,  dispensing.  The  study 
and  manufacture  of  galenical  and  other  preparations;  waters,  tinct- 
ures, fluid  extracts,  spirits,  etc.,  also  pills,  suppositories,  ointments, 
plasters,  etc. 

Second   Year.  Second  Term. 

Chemistry. — Advanced,  organic.  Chemistry  of  plants  and  food 
stuffs.     Physiological  chemistry. 

Botany. — Microscopical  examination  of  drugs  and  food  products. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  identifying 
powdered  drugs  and  food  products  and  detecting  adulterations. 
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Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. — Continuation  of  first 
term  work.     Inorganic  drugs.     Drugs  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Pharmacy. — Prescription  filling  or  dispensing.  The  study  of 
the  prescription,  practice  of  compounding  physicians'  prescriptions, 
also  the  study  of  incompatibles.     Poisons  and  antidotes. 

EXPENSES. 

Each  year: 

Tuition $60.00 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Chemical 10.00 

Pharmaceutical 10.00 

Botanical 5.00 

Total $85.00 

Other  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month, $8.50  to  $18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights 3.00 

Stationery,  per  year 2.00 

Text  Books,  about 15.00 

The  individual  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them:   no  college  regulation  can  reach  or  control  this  matter. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
Denmark  Hall — the  new  dining  hall — from  $8.00  to  $8.50  per  month; 
elsewhere  from  $10.00  per  month  upwards.  Rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tories are  rent  free.  In  Candler  Hall — the  new  dormitory — the 
rooms  contain  bedstead,  washstand,  table  and  chairs.  The  student 
furnishes  all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own  fuel 
and  lights.  In  the  other  dormitories  the  student  furnishes  his  room. 
The  rooms  are  now  furnished,  but  the  furniture  belongs  to  the  stu- 
dents. A  new  student  can  often  purchase,  at  a  very  low  figure,  the 
furniture  (or  half  interest  therein)  of  students  who  have  graduated. 
On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  rooms,  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Chancellor,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired,  the 
next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  residence 
near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent  on  the  Campus 
or  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month  ($2.50  for  each 
occupant)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture  and  bedding,  attend- 
ance and  light,  but  not  fuel. 

If  preferred,  the  student  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  pri- 
vate houses,  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month. 

BOOKS. 

Chemistry.    Remsen. 

Botany.    Coulter's  "Plants." 
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Pharmacy.     Coblentz,  Sadler  and  Coblentz,  or  Remington. 
Materia  Medica.     Culbreths. 
Physics. 

These  books  may  all  be  obtained  after  the  student  reaches  the 
University  and  often  in  good  condition  at  reduced  prices  as  second 
hand  books. 

PRIVILEGES. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  other  students  of  the  University.     They  may  at- 
tend classes  in  other  departments  if  they  so  desire,  when  the  hours 
do  not  conflict  with  the  schedule  of  the  course  in  pharmacy. 

They  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  literary  societies  and 
have  the  same  access  to  the  library  as  other  students. 

In  matters  of  discipline  they  are  governed  by  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  prescribed  for  other  students  of  the  University. 
For  catalogues  and  all  other  desired  information,  write  to 
DR.  S.  C.  BENEDICT,  Dean, 
Box  383, 

ATHENS,  GA. 


University  Summer  School 

THIRD  SESSION. 
June  27th  to  July  28th,  1905. 


OFFICERS. 

Superintendent,  W.  B.  Merritt. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  T.  J.  Woofter. 

Registrar,  F.  M.  Harper. 

Directors:  Walter  B.  Hill,  Chancellor;  D.  C.  Barrow,  Dean 
Franklin  College;  H.  C.  White,  President  State  College;  E.  C.  Bran- 
son, President  State  Normal  School;  T.  J.  Woofter,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of  Georgia;  W.  B.  Merritt, 
State  School  Superintendent. 

The  University  Summer  School  is  a  result  of  the  educational 
revival  in  the  state.  It  is  the  outcome  of  earnest  efforts  of  the  ed- 
ucational leaders  of  the  state  to  meet  the  demand,  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  others,  for  higher  educational  opportunities,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  expense  of  going  to  the  summer  schools  held 
in  other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  school  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1897.  The  first  session  was  held  during  the  summer  of  1903,  the 
funds  being  contributed  by  the  University,  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  citizens  of  Athens.  The  total  registration  of  stu- 
dents in  1903  was  670,  the  number  of  courses  offered  was  78,  and 
the  number  of  instructors  and  lecturers  was  76. 

Representatives  of  the  faculties  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
University  system  united  to  form  the  working  faculty,  together 
with  members  of  the  faculties  of  other  colleges  in  the  state,  and 
other  eminent  educators  from  this  and  other  states. 

The  students,  instructors  and  lecturers  represented  14  states, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  children  reached  and  bene- 
fited by  the  additional  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  imparted  by  the 
Summer  School  was  100,000. 

The  school  held  its  second  session  during  the  summer  of  1904, 
the  University  being  aided  financially  in  its  support  by  the  Peabody 
Fund  and  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.  So  great  was  the  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  teachers  of  the  state  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
made  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University.  The  third  session  will  be  held,  June  27  to 
July  28,  1905. 
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RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  summer  session  is  integrally  a  part 
of  the  University  work,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  will  embrace: 

1.  Common-School  Subjects. 

2.  High-School  Subjects. 

3.  College   Courses. 

4.  Professional    (teachers')    Courses. 

PURPOSES. 
The  purposes  of  the  Summer  School  are: 

I.  To  extend  to  those  who  are  occupied  during  the  school  year 
the  advantages  which  the  University  offers  in  the  library,  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities  for  study  connected  with  the  University. 

II.  The  School  offers  courses  of  study  for  teachers  in  city  and 
rural  schools,  reviewing  the  work  covered  by  the  authorized  com- 
mon school  courses,  and  offering  instruction  in  school  management 
and  methods  of  teaching.  This  School  will  be  helpful  to  those  ex- 
pecting to  take  the  state  teachers'  examination. 

III.  Opportunity  is  offered  to  young  men  and  women  for  special 
study  on  the  entrance  requirements,  preparatory  to  entering  the 
University  or  other  institutions  in  the  fall.  Students  expecting 
to  enter  the  University  in  September  should  enter  the  summer 
session,  if  their  preparation  does  not  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

IV.  Courses  covering  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  teach  or  are  expecting 
to  teach  in  high  schools  and  academies. 

V-  Many  special  courses  in  handicraft,  domestic  science,  etc., 
will  be  offered. 

The  Summer  School  faculty  will  embrace  representatives  of  the 
faculties  from  the  different  branches  of  the  University  system  and 
other  colleges  in  the  state  and  other  eminent  educators  from  this 
and  other  states. 

EXPENSES. 

A  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  each  person  registering  in  the  Summer 
School.  This  will  admit  a  student  to  the  classes  for  which  he  regis- 
ters and  to  all  public  lectures  given  during  the  session.  Rooms 
in  the  dormitories  are  free  and  table  board  at  the  University  Din- 
ing Hall  or  at  the  Normal  School  Hall  will  be  $3.50  per  week.  Re- 
duced rates  are  given  by  the  railroads. 

A  bulletin  giving  complete  information  as  to  courses  of  study 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Chancellor  W.  B.  Hill, 
Athens,  or  from  F.  M.  Harper,  Registrar,  Athens,  Ga. 
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Marietta 


Burney  Springer  Dobbs,  B.   S. 

(Chemistry). 
Robert  Ligon  McWhorter,  A.  B. 

(Greek,  Latin,  German). 


Woodville 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

Note. — In  the  following  list  the  number  (1,  2,  3,  or  4)  following 
the   name   of  a   student   shows   the   class — Freshman,   Sophomore, 
Junior  or  Senior  respectively — to  which  he  belongs. 
Ernest  Anderson,  2 
James  Willie  Arnold,  2 
James  Dasher  Ashley,  2 
Ben  Hand  Askew,   4 
Edward  Bancroft,  Jr.,  2 
Eugene  Marcus  Baynes,  4 
William  Arthur  Bell,  2 
Victor  Hugo  Bennett,  1 
Morris  Henry  Bernstein,  4 
Oliver  Hazzard  Bartow  Bloodworth,  Jr.,  4 
James  Hope  Bradberry,  3 
Jesse  Ewell   Brannen,  3 
William  Gordon  Brantley,  Jr.,  2 
John  Fletcher  Brooks,  4 
Rollin  Broughton,  2 
John  Andrew  Brown,  4 
William  Wedford  Brown,  2 
Allen  Hamilton  Bunce,  1 
Daniel  Madison  Byrd,  3 
Carroll  Daniel   Cabaniss,   1 
Ambrose  Homer  Carmichael,  2 
Elliot  Evans  Cheatham,  Jr.,  2 
Frank  Butner  Clay,  2 
Wilbur   Reid    Clements,    3 
George  Lucas  Clifton,  4 
Herschel  Paschal  Cobb,   1 
Clyde  Francis  Colbert,  1 
John  Alexander  Copeland,  4 
Henry  Lilly  Covington,  3 
Terrell  Covington,  2 
John  Milton  Cozart,  1 
William  Robert  Crittenden,   2 


Summit 

Statham 

Valdosta 

Millford 

Athens 

Shady  Dale 

Clem 

Jefferson 

Savannah 

Forsyth 

Athens 

Statesboro 

Brunswick 

Temple 

Madison 

Athens 

Athens 

Statesboro 

Lawrenceville 

Atlanta 

Jackson 

Dawson 

Marietta 

Eastman 

Athens 

Richland 

Kingston 

Rome 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Washington 

Shellman 
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Wallace   Thomas  Daley,   1 
Philip  Watkins  Davis,  Jr.,  2 
Clarence  Hull  Dobbs,  1 
Minnie   Thomas  Edgerton,  Jr., 
Luther  Frary  Elrod,  2 
Julius   Maurice  Extrowich,   3 
Walter  Zachariah   Faust,   Jr.,   2 
Charles   Napoleon  Feidelson,   3 
Hugh  Benton  Fitzgerald,  3 
Isaac  Henry  Fleischman,  3 
James  Wesley  Florence,  1 
Carl  Bond  Fluker,  2 
Tomlinson  Fort,  3 
Hilary  Hix  Gardner,  2 
Homer  Woody  Garrett,  1 
Jesse  Glenn  Giles,  3 
George  Hazelhurst  Gillon,  2 
Will  Barrett  Gunter,  1 
Walton  Harris  Griffith,  2 
George   Hains,   Jr.,   3 
Edmund  Pleasant  Hall,  1 
Hugh  Quincey  Hall,  2 
Wesley  Turnell  Hanson,  4 
Paul  Talfourd  Harber,  4 
Holcombe  Bascom  Harper,  Jr.,  2 
John  Burke  Harris,  1 
Franklin  Lee  Henderson,  1 
Wiley  Clayton  Henson,  1 
Lemuel  Downing  Hill,  2 
James  Carlton  Holliday,  1 
Preston  Werner  Holtzendorff,  4 
William  King  Howard,  2 
John  Atkinson  Hunnicutt,  2 
Joe  Thorn  Jackson,  4 
Ernest  Henry  Jennings,  1 
Harrison  Jones.  2 
Henry  Philip  Jones,  2 
Jimerson   Doil   Jones.   3 
Joseph  Ernest  Lane,  1 
Lansing  Burrows  Lee,  3 
Isaac  Clarence  Levy,  3 
William  Harold  Lewis,  4 
Jacob  Wailes  Lewis,  4 
Samuel  Lawrence  Lewis,  2 


Edgewood 

Lexington 

Marietta 

Hoschton 

Jefferson 

Brunswick 

Lexington 

Savannah 

Omaha 

Atlanta 

Odessadale 

Union  Point 

Athens 

Adairsville 

Buena  Vista 

Kennesaw 

Atlanta 

Social  Circle 

Athens 

Augusta 

LaFayette 

LaFayette 

Social  Circle 

Commerce 

Harper 

Macon 

Calhoun 

Rocky  Creek 

Columbus 

Jefferson 

Crystal  Springs 

Lexington 

Athens 

Albany 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Waynesboro 

Statesboro 

LaGrange 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Alpharetta 

Greensboro 

Red  Oak 
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Holland  Birckett  Lowndes,  2 
""  William  Samuel  Loyd,  3 
Milton  Randolph  Lufburrow,  1 

— \  -Waldo  Emerson  Marion,  4 

Walter  Octavius  Marshburn,  4 
Grover  Cleveland   Middlebrooks, 
Samuel  Emerson  Morton,  1 
Edward   Lee   McCay,   2 
Jasper  Newton  McDonald,  2 
James  Vason  McWhorter,  Jr.,  2 
Marcus  Pharr  McWhorter,  1 
Alvin    Wilkins    Neely,    2 
John    Howard   Neisler,    1 
William  Revill  O'Hara,   2 
Walter  Watts  Patterson,  4 
DeWitt  Payne,  2 
-Willie  Cincinnatus  Peebles,  2 
Worth  Pendergrass,  1 
Joel  Branham  Peniston,  4 
W.  A.  Plumb,  1 
Hollis  Talmadge  Pope,  3 
Charles  Patrick  Pratt,  4 
James  Addison  Price,  1 
Harold  Erwin  Reynolds,  1 
Horace  Bonor  Ritchie,  4 
Leland  Stanford  Robson,  2 
Daniel  Yale  Sage,  3 
William  Carrington  Sherman,  2 
Alexander  Wyly  Smith,  3 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  4 
George  Barker  Smith,  3 
Henry  Mason  Smith,  3 
Samuel  Lane  Smoak,  3 
James  Moss  Stoney,  1 
Roy  McNorton  Strickland,  2 
Ralph  Leland  Taylor,  2 
Sidney  Johnston  Taylor,  Jr.,   2 
George  McAlister  Telford,  4 
Albert  Edward  Thornton,   4 

Nevin  Scott  Tolleson,  3 

William  Telford  Turk,  1 
James  Roe  Turner,  3 
James  Claude  Upshaw,  4 
Charles    Usher,    4 


Atlanta 

Fayetteville 

Oliver 

Cornelia 

Barnesville 

Atlanta 

Gray 

Danielsville 

Pendergrass 

Woodville 

Athens 

Waynesboro 

Reynolds 

Greenville 

Columbus 

Danielsville 

Gibson 

Jefferson 

Rome 

Atlanta 

Monticello 

Pell  City,  Ala. 

Farmington 

Lexington 

Commerce 

Sandersville 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Clarkesboro 

Byron 

Douglasville 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Bartow 

Bartow 

Maysville 

Atlanta 

Monticello 

Homer 

Stonewall 

Monroe 

Springfield 
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Sheddie  Usher,  4 

Erwin  Herbert  Vonderau,  4 

John  Singleton  Walker,  3 

Hubert  Ward,  1 

Rholie  Jett  Ward,  3 

Adolphus  Parker  Watkins,  3 

James  Anderson  Watson,  Jr.,  2 

Philip  Robert  Weltner,  2 

Guy  Oslin  Whelchel,  1 

Van  Wilhite.  3 

Henry  Lee  Jewett  Williams,  2 

Talmadge  Swoll  Winn,  2 


Springfield 

Athens 

Waycross 

Arp- 

Powder  Springs 

Maysville 

Lithia  Springs 

Augusta 

Comer 

Winder 

Macon 

Guyton 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 


General  B.  S.  Course  and  Freshman 
courses). 

Robert  Oliver  Arnold,  1 
Henry  Harris  Atkinson,  1 
Austin  Hill  Barnett,  3 
Joseph  Benedict  Black,  4 
Ray  Blackmar,  1 
John  Henry  Booker,  Jr.,  3 
George  Arthur  Booth,  1 
Alfred  Rawlings  Branch,   1 
Harvey  Franklin  Bray,  4 
Edwin   Brooks,    1 
Harry  King  Brooks,  3 
Joseph  Patrick  Burke,  4 
Carville  Hynson  Carson,  1 
Robeson  Carter,  1 
Fred  Flynn  Clower,  1 
Archibald  Toombs  Colley,  2 
Virgil  Collier,  1 
Nathan  Coplan,  2 
Charles  Harmon  Cox,  3 
Francis  Wagner  Dasher,  1 
Hammond  Davis,  1 
Albert  Edward  Davison,  1 
Henry  Heywood  Dean,  1 
Albert  Edward  DeMore,  1 
Jackson  Porter  Dick,  1 
John  Rutherford  Fawcett,  4 
Homer  Field,  1 


(which  is  the  same  in  all 

Hampton 

LaGrange 

Washington 

Savannah 

Columbus 

West  Point 

Athens 

Bishop 

Danielsville 

Lexington 

Washington 

Sharon 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Washington  • 

Atlanta 

Cedartown 

Decatur 

Savannah 

Athens 

Athens 

Griffin 

Augusta 

Marietta 

Savannah 

Hampton 
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THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 


Joseph  Henry  Fleming,  Jr.,  3 
Hardy   Crawford   Fryer,   1 
William   Thomas  Gary,   2 
Hyman  Ginsberg,  3 
George  Pomeroy  Golden,  2 
Ralph  Wesley  Golucke,  2 
Fred  Nickerson  Grant,  1 
Earl  Griffeth,   3 
Eugene  Frederick  Griffeth,  2 
Frank  Ross  Guerard,  1 
Robert   Toombs    Hawkins,   1 
Sion  Boons  Hawkins,  1 
Hugh  James  Herron,  Jr.,  1 
Roderick  Henry  Hill,  4 
Fred  Murphy  Hodges,  1 
Morton  Strahan  Hodgson,  1 
Ralph  Reginald  Hodgson,  2 
Francis  Clifford  Holliday,  1 
Crichton  Brooks  Holtzendorff,  2 
Thomas  Gary  Hooper,  1 
DeWitt  Talmadge  Hubbard,  1 
Williams  Rutherford  Hutchins,  1 
DeWillis   Johnson,   2 
Eugene  Smith  Kelley,  1 
Garnett  Way  King,  1 
Francis  Homer  Landrum,  1 
John  Richard  Lee,  4 
Jack  Dozier  Lowndes,   1 
Abram  Luther  Loyd,  1 
Edwin  King  Lumpkin,  1 
Frank  Hugh  Martin,  1 
Walter  Rylander  Mathis,   3 
John  Roy  Mayson,   2 
Charles  Gardner  Mills,  1 
Arthur  Hood  Moon,  3 
Henry  Mcintosh  Moore,  1 
William  Thomas   McCaffrey,  2 
Herman  Crescy  McCutchen,  1 
John  Kenneth  McDonald,  2 
Thomas  Hasley  McMillan,  Jr.,  1 
Robert  Carswell  Neely,  1 
Floyd  Childs  Newton,  1 
George  Andrew  Nicholson,  Jr.,  1 
Boykin  Bennett  Odom,  1 


Athens 
Blakely 
Augusta 
Laurel  Hill 
Columbus — 
Crawfordville 
Athens 
Bogart 
Eatonton— • 
Savannah 
Americus 
Americus 
Dalton  — 
Washington 
Linden,  N.  C. — 
Athens 
Athens 
Jefferson^ 
Crystal  Springs 

Selma,  Ala.-- 
Flowery  Branch 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Atlanta  — 
Cusseta 
Atlanta— 
Bluffton  i 
Atlanta 
Newborn 
Athens  — 
Atlanta  — 
Americus 
Decatur 
Griffin 
Powder  Springs 
Boston 
Savannah 
Adairsville 
Athens 
Savannah 
Waynesboro 
Pennington 
Atlanta 
Stanfordville 
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Emory  Robert  Park,  2 
Howard  Boozer  Payne,  2 
George  Swoope  Peabody,  1 
Henry  Louis  Pope,  3 
James  Jackson  Ragan,  3 
Loring  Raoul,   2 
Paul  Wingfield  Reid,  2 
Dudley  Walton   Reynolds,   4 
Wister  Lawrence  Ritchie,  1 
Walter  Rylander,  1 
Hubert  Morton  Rylee,  1 
Alston  Rayneur  Simpson,  1 
Raoul  Clark  Singleton,  2 
Paul  Branham  Smith,  1 
Robert  Kyle  Smith,  1 
James  Leland  Stanford,  2 
Thomas  Gary  Stokes,  3 
Walter  Ellison  Stone,  1 
Samuel  Guy  Strickland,  1 
Leopold  Suddeth,  1 
Earl  Suttles,  1 
Curtis  Lewis  Turner,  2 
Clinton   Cleveland  Wade,  2 
Edmund  Byne  Walker,  1 
Julian  James  Willingham,  2 
Harry  Mannassas  Wilson,  3 
Wallace  Wingfield,  1 
Charles  Birch  Wray,  1 
Daniel   Walter  Yarborough,   4 


LaGrange 

Hogansville 

Athens 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Eatonton 

Marietta 

Commerce 

Americus 

Statham 

Fort  Gaines 

Buena  Vista 

Athens 

Greensboro 

Hamilton 

Jeffersonville 

Athens 

Athens 

Buford 

Ben  Hill 

Atlanta 

Montrose 

Madison 

Forsyth 

Waycross 

Augusta 

Cedartown 

Yarborough 


B.  S.  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Carlyle  Cobb,  2 
Edwin  Newton  Cobb,  4 
Cadmus  A.  Dozier,  3 
James  Bancroft  Eppes,  2 
Leo  Joseph,  2 
John  Glasscock  Mays,  2 
Walter  Edwin   McDougald,   3 
Willard  Crawford  Patterson,  1 
Aaron  Henry  Reppard,   3 
Joseph   Jordan  Swenson,   2 
Bayard  Marcellus  Taylor,  2 
Harrold   Waldour   Telford,   4 
Thomas  Wilson  Telford,   3 


Athens 

Athens 
Gainesville 

Athens 
Milledgeville 

Atlanta 
Statesboro 

Atlanta 
Flemington  • 

Atlanta 

Zebulon 

Gainesville 

Maysville 
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THE  STA  TE  COLLEGE. 


B.  S.  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

William  Leonard  Erwin,  3 
Robert  Scott  Newcomb,  4 
John  Harrold  Winter,  2 

B.  S.   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

John  Virgil  Arrendale,  4 
Hugh  Yancey  Bernard,  2 
Leo  Jacob  Blum,  4 
Ralph  Sidney  Collier,  3 
Jesse  Howlett  Draper,  2 
Henry  Grady  Hodgson,  2 
Eugene  Pringle  Hoke,  3 
Aubrey  Markett  Howell,  2 
Clifford  Massey  James,   4 
Marvin  E.  Kiser,  2 
William  Warren  Lang,  2 
William  Jewett  Morton,  3 
Claude  Gordy  Scarborough,  4 
Trammell  Scott,  2 
William  Clyde  Tuck,  2 


Athens 
Savannah  — ... 
Winterville 


Grove 

Athens 

Macon  ,  - 

Comer 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Athens 

Plains     - 

Douglasville 

Fairburn 

Villa  Rica 

Gray  — 
Columbus  — 
Atlanta 
Athens 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE   IN   AGRICULTURE. 


Thomas  Eugene  Allen,  Jr., 
Homer  Bowen 
Myrick  Clements 
Frank  Ridley  Davis 
Thomas   Anderson   Gibbs,   Jr. 
William  Harvey  Hatcher 
Robert  William  Holman 
Walter  Lee  Jester 
Alexander  Hamilton  Johnson 
Arna  Richardson  Jordan 
James  Hugh  Kennedy 
Robert  William   Little 
Clifford  Ansley  Mims 
George  Pierce  Moore 
Gordon  Lamar  Murrah 
Walter    Mooreland    Oates 
Runy  Fitzhugh  Owen 
John  D.  Rogers 
Algie  Justin  Trapnell 
Herschel  Virgil  Trapnell 
Loring  Reynolds  Wadley 


Shellman 

Metter- 

Stinson 

LaGrange 

Drexel 

Wrightsville 

Athens 

Athens 

Crawfordville 

Buena  Vista 

Dawson 

Louisville 

Sylvania 

Culverton 

Chipley 

Louisville 

Vienna 

Athens 

Metter 

Metter 

Bolinbroke 
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Crawford  Callaway  Williams  Dowdy 

Thomas  Lucas  Wood  Macon 

Albon  Young  Woods  Athens 

WINTER  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Samuel  Thomas  Allen 
Herman  Preston  Delaperrierre 
Edgar  Gordon 

George  William  Hollinshead 
Charles   Spurgeon  Kelley 
Olin  Gideon  Moore 
John  Adam  Sibley 
Joseph  Leon  Smith 


ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 


Kenry  Martin  Seymore  Adams,  2 
William   Yates   Atkinson,   1 
William  Chauncey  Brinson,  3 
Joseph   Woolfolk  Bruton,   2 
Edwin  Williams  Carson,  4 
Rogers  Carver,  1 
Willis  Jonathan  Davis,   2 
Berlin  Eugene  DeJournette,  1 
Erastus  Roy  Dorsey,  3 
Charles  Cleveland  Edwards,   3 
David  Brainard  Hodge,  3 
Thomas  Billups  Hudgin,  2 
Jacquelin  Emile  Knight,  3 
Clifford  Henry  Knox,  3 
Edgeworth  Eve  Lamkin,   4 
William   Simeon   Mann,   2 
Louis  Dugas  McCleskey,  4 
James  Monroe  Neel,  Jr.,  1 
Ralph  Harris  Peacock,  3 
Edgar  Lewis  Pilcher,  2 
Fred  Brown  Pitner,   2 
Alfred  Shorter  Priddy,  2 
Frank   Shepperd  Roberts,   4 
Joseph  Aloysius  Rossiter,  1 
Benjamin  Cleveland  Smith,  Jr.,  1 
Roy  Thrasher,  1 
David  Newton  Thompson,  1 
Thomas  Harrison  Winchester,  3 
Henry  Ernest  Woodruff,   2 


Monticello 

Hoschton 

Commerce 

Milledgeville 

Whitesburg 

LaFayette,  Ala. 

Milledgeville 

Athens 


Dewy  Rose 

Newnan  - 

Wrightsville 

Bainbridge 

Savannah 

Dawson 

Newnan 

Rome 

Atlanta 

Lanier 

Stellaville 

Athens 

Waycross 

Martin 

Athens 

Jacksonville 

Atlanta 

Cartersville 

Cochran 

Augusta 

Athens 

LaGrange 

West  End 

Savannah 

Macon 

Watkinsville- 

Athens 

Macon 

Columbus 
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LA  W  DEPARTMENT. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 


SENIOR   CLASS. 


Rodney  Sneed  Cohen 
Francis   Littlebury   Dancey 
William  Anderson  Daniel 
Waverley  Fairman 
Edgar  Ross  Gunn,  B.  L., 
George  Washington  Harben 
Arthur  Lemuel  Hardy 
Leon  Abraham  Hargreaves 
Joseph  Ignatius  Killorin 
Hiram  Anderson  King 
Virlyn  Branham  Moore,  B.  Ph., 
Cleveland  Revel  Pierce 
James  Virgil  Pool 
Gersohn  Alexander  Rubenstein 
William  Franklin  Weaver 
John  Eayres  Davis  Yonge 
Clarence  Virdre  Youmans 


JUNIOR   CLASS. 


Edmund  Davis  Bacon 
Charles  Clinton  Birchmore 
Robert  Simms  Burch 
William  Hamilton  Burch 
Richard  Beardsley  Combs 
Joseph  Ellis  Craigmiles,  A.  B., 
Walter  William  Cureton 
Oscar  Jason  Franklin,  A.  B., 
Max  Fullmore  Goldstein 
Garnett  Andrews   Green 
William  Bartlett  Hambleton,  Jr., 
William  Antony  Holt 
James  Meriwether  Hull,  Jr., 
James  Andrew  Kelley 
Ezekiel  Roy  Lambert 
William  Jedediah  Laney 
Charles  Albert  Moon 
Louis  Stone  Moore 
Oren  Wildimere  Passavant 
Hugh  McDaniel  Scott,  A.  B., 
Arthur  Richard  Sullivan,  Jr., 


Augusta 

Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Athens 

Oxford 

Dawsonville 

Stinson 

Tifton 

Savannah 

Martin 

Bolton 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Cumming 

Augusta 

Reynolds 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Stillmore 


Plains 

Athens 

Thomasville 

Alamo 

Adairsville 

Thomasville 

Rising  Fawn 

Adabelle 

Columbus 

Washington 

Thomasville 

Pine  View 

Augusta 

Whitesburg 

Clarksville 

Atlanta 

Cartersville 

Boston 

Rochester,  Pa. 

Atlanta 

Rome 
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William  Randolph  Turner,  A.  B.,  Barnesville 

George  Denton  Ward  Douglas 

George  Price  Whitman  Atlanta 

ELECTIVE. 

Joseph  Lumpkin  Hull  Athens 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY, 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Arthur  Cares  Adams  Bowman 

Inus  Willingham  Cumming  Arnoldsville 

Ralph  Leon  Hagan  Chipley 

Roswell  Owen  Lee  Hogansville 

Girard  Allen  Moore  Greensboro 

Charles  Patrick  Ward  Elberton 


SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION. 

Graduate 2 

Franklin  College 132 

State  College: 

General  B.  S.  Course,  and  Freshman 100 

B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering 13 

B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 3 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture 15 

One  Year  Agriculture 24 

Winter  Course  Agriculture 8 

163 

Elective 30 

Law 42 

Pharmacy 6 

Total  Registration 375 


Tables   Showing:   Data    Required    by  the   Resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Approved  August  J3,  J904* 


TABLE  NO.  1. 


Table  showing  the  vocation  or  profession  (classified)  of  parent 

or  guardian  of  students  in  attendance  and  the  place  of  residence 
classified. 

Physicians 29 

Teachers  5 

Ministers 4 

Farmers 113 

Lawyers 39 

Insurance  4 

Merchants 62 

Druggists 1 

Engineers 1 

In  other  lines  of  business 69 

Residence  as  follows: 

In  cities 130 

In  smaller  towns 120 

In   country 77 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  data  as  to  residence  in  the  country, 
since  the  residence  is  stated  on  the  University  Register  by  post 
offices  only.  The  probability  is  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  parents 
reside  in  the  country. 

The  total  of  the  figures  above  is  less  than  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  University  (375),  the  reason  being  that  a  considerable 
number  of  students  are  over  21  years  of  age  or  are  bearing  their 
own  expenses  and  hence  register  in  their  own  names. 

TABLE  NO.  2. 
Table  showing  the  profession  or  vocation  of  the  alumni  of  the 
institution. 

The  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  Alumni  Catalogue  since 
1866. 

Physicians 128 

Ministers 51 

Engineers 67 

Officers  of  Army  and  Navy 30 

Teachers 143 

Farmers 155 

Lawyers 553 


TABLES  OF  INFORM  A  TION.  Ill 

In    business,    (including    merchants,    bankers, 

druggists,  insurance,  etc.) 627 

Unaccounted  for 1,870 

Total 3,624 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  many  who  are  entered  in  the  catalogue  as  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  etc.,  are  also  engaged  in  farming  in  connection  with 
their  other  occupation.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
those  whose  business  is  not  known  are  farmers,  who  are  not  so 
easily  reached  and  who  do  not  respond  so  readily  to  requests  for 
information  as  professional  or  business  men. 

TABLE  NO.  3. 

Table  showing  the  per  cent,  of  graduates  who  have  chosen  a  pro- 
fession or  vocation  in  line  with  the  studies  pursued  by  them  in  col- 
lege. 
Percentage  of  A.  B.  students  who  have  adopted  a  professional 

life 63 

Percentage  of  B.  S.   students  who  have  adopted   scientific   or 

business  calling 70 

Percentage  of  Engineering  students  who  are  engaged  in  engin- 
eering   49 

Percentage  of  law  students  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 

law 42 

Percentage   of   agricultural    students   who   have   followed    this 

profession 50 


NORTH  GEORGIA 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

DAHLONEGA,  GA. 


CALENDAR     1905-1906. 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  6th. 
Fall  Term  ends  Jan.  31st. 
Spring  Term  begins  Feb.  1st. 
Commencement  Exercises  June  5th  to  8th. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


WM.  P.  PRICE,  President Dahlonega. 

DR.  N.  F.  HOWARD,  Vice-President Dahlonega. 

W.  J.  WORLEY,  Secretary Dahlonega. 

H.  D.  GURLE Y,  Treasurer Dahlonega. 

*R.  R.  Asbury    Cleveland 

F.  Carter  Tate Jasper. 

R.  H.  Baker Dahlonega. 

Joseph  M.  Brown Atlanta. 

W.  F.  Crusselle    Atlanta. 

Wm.  A.  Charters Dahlonega. 

W.  E.  Candler Blairsville. 

E.  E.  Crisson Dahlonega. 

R.  C.  Meaders Dahlonega. 

B.  R.  Meaders Dahlonega. 

G.  McGuire Dahlonega. 

J.  F.  Moore Dahlonega. 

Henry  H.  Perry Gainesville. 

A.  Rudolph Gainesville. 

Frank  P.  Rice Atlanta. 

J.  E.  Redwine Gainesville. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Whelchel Dahlonega. 

O.  J.  Lilly Dahlonega. 

C.  J.  Wellborn Blairsville. 

*Dead. 


NORTH  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS, 


1904-1905. 


WALTER  B.  HILL,  A.  M.,  B.  L.,  LL.  D„ 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

GUSTAVUS  R.  GLENN,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy. 

BENJAMIN   P.    GAILLARD,   A.    M.,   Vice-President, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology. 

E.  B.  VICKERY,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 

J.  W.  BOYD,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

C.  W.  DAVIS,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Biology. 

JOSIE  W.  CLARKE,  B.  L., 

Professor  of  English. 

B.  J.  FERGUSON,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Business  Science. 

CARL  W.  STEED,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 

JOHN  F.  O'BYRNE,  E.  and  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering. 

MISS   MARY    MERRITT, 

Professor  of  French  and  Drawing. 

JOHN  C.  F.  TILLSON,  Major  4th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 

Commandant  of  Cadets. 

MRS.  CARL  W.   STEED, 

Librarian. 

M.  H.  HEAD.  M.  D. 

Surgeon. 

J.  C.  BARNES,  B.  S., 
Tutor  in  Mathematics. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

This  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1862,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts."  The  Act  contemplates  the  "endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  states  may  respectively  pre- 
scribe, in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes." 

The  fund  having  been  received  by  the  State,  the  interest  of  it 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Act.  The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College, 
having  been  incorporated  in  1871,  received  from  the  United  States 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  that  year, 
a  donation  of  a  building  at  Dahlonega,  known  as  the  United  States 
Branch  Mint,  with  ten  acres  of  land  connected  therewith. 

A  contract  was  then  made  with  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
by  which  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  became  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  the  title  of  the  above  property  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  on  the  conditions  specified 
in  the  donation,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  appointing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  making  a  certain  allowance  for  its  support,  to 
wit:     $2,000  annually,  and  exercising  over  it  a  general  supervision. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  college  has  forty  acres  of  beautifully  situated  and  valuable 
land — ten  acres  originally  granted  by  the  United  States  government, 
to  which  thirty  acres  have  since  been  added — affording  ample  space 
for  all  military  exercises  and  agricultural  experiments. 

The  main  building  has  twelve  recitation-rooms  and  offices,  the 
chapel,  armory,  and  society  halls,  and  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
furniture  and  apparatus.  The  departments  of  English,  History,  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  Languages,  Agriculture  and  Biology,  and  Com- 
merce are  located  in  this  building. 

In  1900  Bostwick  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bostwick,  of  New 
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York,  was  completed.  The  upper  story  of  this  building  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Agriculture.  Each  of  these  de- 
partments has  a  well-equipped  laboratory  with  individual  desks  for 
the  students,  and,  as  the  program  shows,  every  student  in  these  de 
partments  is  required  to  do  from  five  to  ten  hours  a  week  laboratory 
work.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  the  President's  office  and  lec- 
ture room,  and  to  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  two  brick  buildings  devoted  to  departments  of 
instruction,  there  is  a  dormitory  building  that  will  accommodate 
forty  students. 

WHAT    A    DISTINGUISHED    GEORGIA    BISHOP    SAID    OF    THE 
WORK  DONE  AT  DAHLONEGA. 

Bishop  Pierce  visited  the  N.  G.  A.  C.  in  1877.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Christian  Advocate  he  made  the  following  comments  about  the  work 
done  at  this  College. 

Col.  Lewis,  the  venerable  president  at  that  time  did  a  remark- 
able work  for  the  Institution,  and  his  memory  is  revered  by  all  who 
knew  him  at  Dahlonega. 

"I  attended  and  was  delighted  with  the  exhibition.  As  a  great 
many  people  in  the  state  (doubtless  like  myself)  have  very  imper- 
fect ideas  of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
a  word  in  its  behalf.  My  former  countryman  and  old-time  friend, 
Col.  D.  W.  Lewis,  is  the  President.  He  is  doing  a  greaJl  and  good 
work.  The  whole  community  honors  his  Christian  character,  and 
official  capacity  and  fidelity — the  boys  and  girls  are  devoted  to  him. 
His  influence  is  stimulating,  refining;  and  no  man  in  Georgia  has  a 
more  promising  field  for  usefulness  than  he.  The  College  is  well 
located  and  reaches  a  section  and  a  class  beyond  the  range  of  any 
other  Institution  in  the  state.  It  has  been  a  quickening  impulse  to 
the  mountain  people.  It  has  carried  the  light  of  knowledge  to  many 
obscure  families,  utterly  hopeless  before,  of  such  privileges.  Young 
men  whose  circumstances  doomed  them  to  mental  darkness,  and 
the  dullest,  roughest  toil,  have  come  out  of  their  obscurity,  and  are 
struggling  manfully  for  an  education.  I  heard  several  of  them  speak 
with  a  thrill  of  delight.  The  diamond  is  yet  in  the  rough  but  the 
lapidary  is  at  work,  and  the  power  to  flash  is  there.  The  contribu- 
tions from  these  hills  will  enrich  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  ere  long. 
The  Institution  needs,  deserves  and  ought  to  have  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Legislature  and  the  State  University.  Its  means  ought 
10  be  enlarged.  I  hope  the  Trustees  at  Athens  will  double  the  ap- 
propriation to  this  important  adjunct  to  the  University.  As  I  cannot 
attend  the  session,  I  have  written  recommending  this,  and  if  pres- 
ent would  urge  it  earnestly.     I  hope  the  College  at  Dahlonega  will 
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get  speedy  help,  and  enough  of  it  to  enable  her  to  fulfill  her  grand 
mission." 

"The  contributions  from  these  hills"  have  not  only  enriched 
"the  pulpit  and  the  bar,"  but  they  have  enriched  the  qualities  of 
leadership  in  many  honorable  pursuits.  Many  "captains  of  industry" 
in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
success  in  thoughtful  hours  of  study  under  the  shadow  of  these 
hills.  The  lapidary  is  still  at  work  and  the  power  to  flash  is  still 
here. 

THE   CHARLES    M'DONALD    BROWN    FUND. 

From  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund  the  in- 
stitution gets  $1,000  annually.  This  is  to  aid  worthy  young  men  who 
are  unable  to  pay  their  way  through  college.  The  applicant  must 
De  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  good  health  and  must  reside 
in  one  of  the  following  counties:  Rabun,  Habersham,  Towns,  Union, 
Fannin,  Dawson,  Murray,  White,  Lumpkin,  Gilmer,  Pickens.  Chero- 
kee and  Forsyth  in  Georgia,  and  Oconee,  Anderson  and  Pickens  in 
South  Carolina. 

COLLEGE  LIBRARY  . 

An  excellent  library  of  8,000  volumes  is  open  to  all  the  students 
daily.  It  is  the  most  popular  place  about  the  college  and  is  an  inval- 
uable adjunct  to  class  work. 

THE  DORMITORIES. 

The  Trustees  have  leased  the  club-house  of  the  Consolidated 
Company  for  a  Dormitory,  and  have  furnished  the  same.  The  build- 
ing is  the  best  constructed  in  the  town  and  will  provide  for  sixty 
students.  It  will  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  resident 
member  of  the  Faculty.  Students  will  furnish  toilet  articles,  bed- 
clothing  and  pillow.  Board  will  be  $10.00  a  month,  payable  in  ad- 
vance.    This  will  include  electric  lights  and  fuel. 

The  general  control  of  the  dormitories  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty,  who  will  make  and  enforce  such  rules  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 

All  students  under  eighteen  must  live  in  the  dormitories,  as 
well  as  such  other  students  as  the  President  may  select. 

A  list  of  approved  boarding-houses  is  kept  by  the  President,  but 
no  student  will  occupy  such  a  room  until  the  choice  is  approved  by 
the  President;  no  student  will  change  his  room  until  approved  by 
the  President,  and  the  President  may  require  a  student  to  Chans':' 
his  room. 

The  Dormitory  on  the  College  grounds  will  accommodate  forty 
boys. 
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COTTAGES. 

In  addition  to  the  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls  the  Trustees 
have  provided  eight  cottages.  These  are  rented,  unfurnished,  to 
students  at  the  following  rates  per  month: 

Two-room  Cottages $2.00 

Three-room  cottages 2.50 

Single  room 1.00 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  for  a  year's  tuition  at  the  College  for  boarding 
students  are  as  follows  (based  upon  actual  experience) : 

First  Plan. 

Appointment  of  senator,  representative  or  county  school  com- 
missioner, incidental  fee  per  year,  $2.50  a  term $  5.00 

Books  (from  $3.00  to  $9.00)  new  or  second  hand 9.00 

Washing  $6.50  to 9.00 

Student  rents  room  furnished  and  food  is  nicely  served;  but 

purchased  or  brought  from  home,  about 50.00 

Library '. .   . .     2.00 

Total $75.00 

Second  Plan. 

Having  appointment,  as  in  first  plan,  fee  $2.50  a  term $     5.00 

Books  about 9.00 

Washing  about 9.00 

Board  in  private  families,  at  $12.50 112.50 

Library 2.00 

Total $137.50 

At  $12.50  a  month  for  board,  the  cost  would  be 136.00 

At  $15.00  a  month  for  board,  the  cost  would  be 158.00 

Our  best  people  open  their  homes  to  the  students  and  board 
them  at  the  above  reasonable  rates. 

Third  Plan. 

Having  appointment,  fee  $2.50  a  term $  5.00 

Books  about 9.00 

Washing  about 9.00 

Board  in  dormitory  for  boys,  not  to  exceed  $10.00,  with  fuel 

and  light 90.00 

Library 2.00 

Total $115.00 
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For  further  information  on  this  plan,  see  "Regulation  for  Dormi- 
tories." 

Where  a  student  has  no  appointment,  add  $5.00  to  the  above 
plans  to  cover  expenses  for  year. 

Those  in  military  who  have  no  uniform  will  add  to  the  above 
estimates  $15.00,  which  amount  will  purchase  uniform  good  ior  two 
years. 

In  first  plan  $100.00  is  ample  for  all  expenses  for  the  year. 

In  second  plan  $125.00  to  $175.00  is  a  liberal  estimate  for  the 
year. 

In  third  plan  $125.00  is  a  safe  estimate  for  all  expenses. 

EXPENSES. 

Incidental  fee  (per  year) $10.00 

Books  about  (per  year) 10.00 

Washing  about  (per  year) 10.00 

Library  fee   (per  year)    2.00 

Dormitory  board  about  (per  year) 100.00 

Uniform  and  gloves  about  (per  year) 17.00 

Typewriting  fee   (per  year) 6.00 

Chemistry  fee  (per  year) 4.00 

Physics  fee   (per  year) 4.00 

Biological  fee  (per  year 2.00 

Quantitative  Chemistry  fee  (per  year) 6.00 

Soil  Physics  fee  (per  year) 1.00 

Breakage  deposit  (per  term) 1.00 

Annual  expenses  are  made  as  economical  as  possible,  and  will 
run  from  $150.00  to  $175.00. 

The  expenses  of  the  first  month  of  the  term  include  nearly  all 
but  the  monthly  board  and  washing,  and  amount  to  nearly  $50.00. 
In  order  that  a  student  shall  start  promptly  and  efficiently  in  his 
class,  provision  should  be  made  for  this. 

A  student  bringing  the  appointment  by  his  county  school  com- 
missioner, representative,  or  senator,  will  be  allowed  a  credit  of 
$2.50  on  his  incidental  fee  for  the  term  for  which  he  is  appointed. 
Proper  blanks  can  be  had  from  the  President. 

The  estimate  does  not  include  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
College.  Stage  fare  from  Gainesville  to  Dahlonega  is  $1.50  for  each 
person  and  50  cents  for  each  trunk.  Pocket-money  depends  on 
individual  wishes,  but  should  be  moderate. 

The  special  fees  are  charged  only  those  who  take  a  particular 
subject  and  are  intended  to  merely  cover  the  cost  of  material  and 
provide  new. 

Dormitory  boarders  should  bring  the  necessary  toilet  articles, 
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bed-clothing,  sheets,  pillows  and  pillow-cases.  They  will  provide 
themselves  with  a  broom,  washbowl,  pitcher  and  bucket  for  each 
room. 

Board  can  be  obtained  from  private  families  at  from  $12.50  to 
$15.00  per  month,  which  will  increase  the  cost  from  $25.00  to  $50.00 
per  year. 

Some  expenses  which  can  not  be  foreseen  will  necessarily  occur, 
but  parents  and  students  can  feel  assured  that  so  far  as  the  College 
is  concerned,  everything  will  be  managed  on  the  most  economical 
basis. 

This  is  not  a  place  to  spend  much  money.  Parents  should  not 
allow  over  fifty  cents  a  week  for  pocket-money,  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  week  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Nor  should  they  pay  bills  for 
other  than  college  expenses  made  by  a  minor  without  a  written 
order  from  them  authorizing  the  same.  Citizens  are  notified  not 
to  credit  students  without  permission  of  parent  or  guardian. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

Students,  on  arriving,  must  immediately  report  at  the  dormito- 
ries and  must  at  once  consult  the  President  about  arrangements 
for  board  and  for  directions  about  registration. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets.  Serious  offences  against  good  order 
are  passed  upon  by  the  entire  Faculty. 

A  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  organized  and 
conducts  religious  services  once  a  week. 

There  are  three  Literary  Societies,  one  for  the  girls  and  two  for 
the  boys.    They  hold  regular  meetings  once  each  week. 

The  Fall  Term  begins  always  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  Spring  Term  usually  ends  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

During  the  last  session  we  had  students  from  about  seventy 
counties  in  Georgia.  Almost  without  exception  students  who  spend 
a  year  here  are  greatly  improved  in  health.  We  have  "plain  living" 
and  "high  thinking"  in  the  mountains.  We  encourage  Athletic 
Sports;  but  do  not  allow  them  to  conflict  with  a  student's  academic 
work. 

The  average  age  of  a  male  student  is  over  eighteen  years,  and 
a  large  majority  are  young  men  defraying  their  own  expenses.  This 
is  not  the  school  for  idleness  and  frivolity,  for  fun  and  dissipation; 
but  manly  sports,  innocent  pleasures,  regular  physical  training  for 
all,  hard  study  and  excellence  in  character  are  the  requisites  for  all 
who  remain  here. 

Students  who  have  over  ten  demerits  during  a  month,  unex- 
cused  absences,  or  special  violations  of  discipline  will  be  required 
to  perform  extra  duty,  which  will  be  instructive  in  its  nature. 
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MEDALS  AWARDED  1904. 
First  Medal  in  Declamation,  B  Class — Paul  Drew. 
Second  Medal  in  Declamation,  B  Class — Miss  Pearl  Anderson. 
First  Medal  in  Declamation,  A  Class — Miss  Lizzie  Shed. 
Second  Medal  in  Declamation,  A  Class — A.  L.  Ivey. 
First  Medal  in  Declamation,  Freshman — W.  M.  Breedlove. 
Second  Medal  in  Declamation,  Freshman — Homer  McKee. 
First  Medal  in  Declamation,  Sophomore — Weir  S.   Gaillard. 
Second  Medal  in  Declamation,   Sophomore — W.  J.  Laney. 
Rice  Latin  Medal— B.  F.  Gay. 
Harlow  Clark  Mathematics  Medal — W.  J.  Laney. 
Medal  to  Best  Athlete — J.  C.  Kirkpatrick. 


GRADUATING  CLASS  1904. 


Urben  Bowen,  B.  B.  S. 
A.  H.  Chappel,  B.  B.  S. 
W.  D.  Drew,  B.  B.  S. 
Lester  Holden,  B.  B.  S. 
O.  W.  Steed,  B.  B.  S. 


Miss  Sallie  Gaillard,  A.  B. 

L.  G.  Fortson,  B.  S. 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  B.  S. 

J.  R.  Henly,  B.  S. 

J.  F.  Broach,  B.  Ped. 

J.  C.  Stewart,  B.  Ped. 

G.  J.  Jelks  (Two  years'  Agr.  Course). 

R.  Rutherford   (Two  years'  Agr.  Course). 

W.  H.  Peacock  (Two  years'  Agr.  Course). 

STAFF. 

Cadet  Major  Rufus  Byers. 

Cadet  1st  Lt.  and  Adjt.  W.  O.  Matthews. 

Cadet  2nd  Lt.  and  Q.  M.  W.  E.  Broach. 

Cadet  Sergt.  Major  E.  W.  Davidson. 

Cadet  Q.  M.  Sergeant  A.  Gaskin. 

Chief  Musician  C.  England. 
Co.  A. 

W.  S.  Gaillard Captain     .... 

J.  T.  Knox 1st  Lieutenant 

R.  L.  Davis 2nd  Lieutenant 

J.  T.  Aycock 1st  Sergeant  .. 

C.  Yow Sergeant 

J .  F.  Henderson Sergeant 

J.  M.  Moore Sergeant 

C.  D.  Burnett Sergeant 

W.  A.  Sims Sergeant 

W.  M.  Breedlove Corporal 

A.  A.  Burch Corporal 

M.  C.  Jay Corporal 

Simmons Corporal 

J.  B.  Sargent Corporal 

Wallace Corporal 


Principal  Musicians:    Stevens,  Gurley,  Schmid. 


Co.   B. 

.  .W.  L.  Jackson. 
.  .  H.  D.  McKee. 
.  .C.  W.  Davis. 
.  .C.  M.  Harris. 
.  .A.  R.  Davidson. 
. .  H.  P.  Alford. 
.  .J.  E.  Phillips. 
.  .  T.  H.  Crowder. 
..J.  K.  Watt. 
• .  D.  Y.  Dancy. 
.  .G.  M.  Barnes. 
.  .J.  L.  Sargent. 
.  .S.  T.  Maddox. 
. .  Powell. 
Baxter. 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  J894-'95- 


Those  marked  1,  2 
Sophomore,  Freshma 
Abbott,  Jack  A.,  3 
Alexander,  D.  C,  6 
Alexander,  G.  S.,  6 
Alford,  H.  P.,  4 
Allen  Geo.  E.,  6 
Anderson,  Pearl,  5 
Arrendale,  J.  L.,  5 
Ash,  W.  L.,  2 
Aycock,  J.  T.,  3 
Barnes,  G.  M.,  2 
Barrett,  Carl,  6 
Barrett,  Edgar,  4 
Baxter,  M.  L.,  5 
Bell,  Dover,  6 
Bell,  W.  D.  6 
Bennett,  Chas.  A.,  6 
Berry,  David  P.,  4 
Black,  J.  D.,  6 
Bond,  E.  R.,  5 
Bonn,  Raymond,   G 
Bragg,  F.  N.,  4 
Bragg,  W.  A.,  4 
Breedlove,  W.  M.,  3 
Broach,  W.  E.,  4 
Brooksher,  Carl,  6 
Brown,  Clarence,  5 
Brown,  Clyde,  5 
Brown,  J.  L.,  4 
Brownlee,  C.  H.,  6 
Brownlee,  L.  C,  4 
Burch,  A.  A.,  4 
Burnett,  C.  D.,  4 
Burnett,  Carl,  5 
Burt,  Frank,  6 
Byers,  Annie,  4 
Byers,  Rufus,  1 
Bynum,  G.  N.,  5 
Callaway,  J.  J.  S„  5 
Casey,  W.  N.,  Jr.,  5 
Castleberry,  Jas.,  6 


,  3,  4,  5.  6  belong  respectively  to  Senior,  Junior, 
n  and  Sub-Freshman  A  and  B. 

Acworth 

Atlanta 

Elberton 

Columbia,  Ala. 

Lordsville 

Dahlonega 

Grove 

Suches 

Monroe 

Bullochville 

Clarkston 

Clarkston 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Roopville 

Swainsboro 

Stobo 

Griffin 

Dawsonville 

Iva,  S.  C. 

uiimber  City 

Hawkinsville 

Hawkinsville 

Monroe 

Campton 

Dahlonega 

Wadley 

Midriver 

Dalton 

Plainville 

Plainville 

Alamo 

Tennille 

Tennille 

Kennesaw 

Price 

Price 

Pine  Mt. 

Dahlonega 

Kingsland 

Gainesville 
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Castleberry,  L.  R.,  3 
Castleberry,  V.  W.,  6 
Cates,  A.  L.,  5 
€avendar,  Edgar,  5 
Cavendar,  Nellie,  6 
Cavendar,  F.  C.,  5 
Cavendar,  T.  M.,  6 
Chappel,  Horace,  4 
Charters,  G.  P.,  4 
Coleman,  J.  T. 
Collins,  W.  M.,  6 
Cox,  C.  G.,  5 
Cross,  J.  E.,  5 
Crowder,  T.  H.f  4 
Dancy,  D.  Y.,  6 
Davidson,  A.  R.,  5 
Davidson,  E.  W.,  4 
Davis,  W.  C,  5 
Davis,  H.  T.,  5 
Davis,  J.  H.,  6 
Davis,  R.  L.,  5 
Davis,  T.  D.,  6 
Dial,  D.  W.,  5 
Dial,  Ralph,  6 
Dickey,  James,  5 
Drake,  D.  V.,  6 
Drew,  Paul  D.,  5 
Dunn,  B.  A.,  4 
Elkan,  Julius,  5 
Elliott,  E.  M.,  6 
England,  C.  F.,  6 
Evans,  Lula,  6 
Evans,  May,  6 
Findley,  J.  W.,  4 
Gaillard,  Wier  S.,  2 
Gaines,  H.  M.,  Jr.,  6 
Galloway,  T.  O.,  5 
Gaskins,  Alvah,  3 
Gay,  B.  F.,  2 
Gibson,  J.  W.,  5 
Glenn,  Nellie,  4 
Glenn,  Edna,  4 
Gray,  R.  C,  4 
Gray,  V.  G.,  6 
Gresham,  A.,  5 


Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Youley 

Stobo 

Nellie 

Stobo 

Nellie 

Chappel 

Dahlonega 

Lyons 

Savannah 

Elijah 

Midville 

Newnan 

Savannah 

Gabbettsville 

Atlanta 

Chickamauga 

Lumber  City 

Taylorsville 

Chickamauga 

Dahlonega 

Newnan 

Newnan 

Mineral  Bluff 

Herndon 

Midville 

Bullochville 

Brunswick 

Bright 

Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Atlanta 

Elberton 

Nashville 

Sharp  Top 

Rogersville,  Tenn. 

Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Dalton 

Kennesaw 

Waynesboro 
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Gurley,  Blanche,  4 
Gurley,  Crawford,  5 
Hamilton,  E.  S.,  5 
Harris,  C.  M.,  3 
Harris,  Fred  S.?  5 
Hawkins,  E.  C,  6 
Head,  N.  C,  6 
Head,  Nancy  E.,  6 
Heard,  H.  W.,  6 
Henderson,  J.  F.,   5 
Hendrix,  A.  L.,  6 
Hightower,   E.    B.,    5 
Hightower,  S.  C,  6 
Houston,  H.   C,  6 
Hoyt,  W.  O.,  4 
Hunt,  J.  H.,  4 
Jackson,  Maud,  5 
Jackson,  W.  L.,  2 
Jarrard,  C.  J.,   5 
Jarrard,  J.  C,  6 
Jay,  M.  C,  5 
Johnson,  Mary,  6 
Johnson,  J.  L.,  4 
Jones,  W.  P.,  6 
Kirkpatrick,  E.  B.,  4 
Knox,  J.  L.,  4 
Laws,  Chas.  W.,  6 
Lee.  M.  B.,  6 
Logan,  Z.  T.,  Jr.,  6 
Lott,  V/.  L.,  4 
Loveless,  R.  E...  6 
Limsford,  J.  R.,  4 
Maddox,  Sam  T.,  Jr.,  5 
Maddox,  W.  B.,  0 
Mansfield,  W.  T.s  6 
Martin,  E.  A.,  5 
Martin,  Lillie,  6 
Matthews,  W.  O.,  3 
McLendon,  J.  L..  6 
McClung,  R.  P.,  4 
McGuire,  Fannie,  5 
McGuire,  H.  C.,  5 
McKee,  Burt,  5 
McKee,  H.  D.,  3 
McKee,  Ora,  6 


Dahlonega. 

Dahlonega 

Seville 

Dalton 

Dawson 

Americus 

Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Montreal 

Rossville 

Gaddistown 

Cedartown 

Dahlonega 

Thomasville 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

Rossville 

Dahlonega 

Stockbridge 

Willow 

Porter  Springs 

War  Hill 

Dahlonega 

Rome 

Atlanta 

Chickamauga 

Westminster,  S.  C. 

Murrayville 

Yahoola 

Cleveland 

Hoschton 

Dahlonega 

Hiawassee 

Dalton 

Dalton 

Braden 

Lula 

Bright 

Decatur 

Newnan 

Dawson 

Dahlonega 

Dahlonega 

McKee 

McKee 

McKee 
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McKibben,  G.  C,  3 
McLanahan,  Ben  T.,  6 
McWilliams,  R.  M.,  5 
Mooney,  R.  B.,  5 
Moore,  Irene,  5 
Moore,  Vernon,  4 
Moore,  J.  M.,  4 
Neal,  Harry,  6 
Neill,  W.  T.,  4 
O'Neal,  V.  R.,  5 
Patterson,  E.  P.,  1 
Parker,  Ben  S.,  4 
Yow,  C.  R.,  5 
Phillips,   B   H.,5 
Phillips,  C.  S.,  5 
Phillips,  J.  E.,  4 
Pierce,  J.  B.,  6 
Powell,  J.  J.,  6 
Prater,  Lillie,  4 
Purcell,  R.  H.,  6 
Ray,  Brace,  4 
Ray,  H.  L.,  5 
Rice,  G.  E.,  6 
Sale,  S.  S.,  5 
Sandeford,  A.  C,  4 
Sargent,  J.  B.,  6 
Sargent,  J.  L.,  6 
Saundsrs,  R.  M.,  4 
Schmid,  H.  C,  6 
Shahan,  Craig,  6 
Shahan,  Henry,  6 
Shed,  Mary  E.,   4 
Shipp,  Edgar,  4 
Shuler,  A.  C,  5 
Simmons,  Y.  J.,  4 
Simon,  H.  H.,  5 
Simpson,  E.  M.,  5 
Sims,  W.  A.,  5 
Smiley,  J.  G.,  5 
Smith,  D.  C,  6 
Smith,  J.  C,  4 
Smith,  R.  E.,  2 
Smith,  S.  J.      4 
Stephens.  Lee,  5 
Stevens,  R.  L.,  6 


Pattillo 

Elberton 

LaFayette 

Atlanta 

Dahlonega 

Bahlonega 

Dahlonega 

Shiloh 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Chipley 

Milner 

Tennille 

Atlanta 

Pierceville 

Pierce  ville 

Pierceville 

Yahoola 

Gainesville 

Decatur 

Columbia,  Ala. 

Fannin 

Norcross 

Flowery  Branch 

Pistol 

Mid  ville 

Stay 

Stay 

Woodbury 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Villanow 

Villanow 

Jefferson 

Americus 

Ponder 

Gainesville 

Atlanta 

Gainesville 

Winder 

Plainville 

Payne 

Hoschton 

Greely 

Jefferson 

Franklin 

Atlanta 
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Strickland,  G.  M.}  4 
Strickland,  H.  W.,  4 
Tankersley,  G.  C,  5 
Tate,  J.  F.,  6 
Tatum,  W.  H.,  5 
Terry,  L.,  5 
Thomas,  J.  G.,  5 
Thomas,  Mary,  6 
Tippen,  J.  L.,  6 
VestaT,  R.  L.,  6 
Vestal,  W.  A.,  6 
Wallace,  W.  P.,  4 
Warren,  Lott,  5 
Watt,  James  K.,  4 
Whelchel,  H.  C,  5 
Whelchel,  H.  E.,  4 
Whelchel,  Ruth,  I 
White,  Robbie,  5 
White,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  4 
Wilcox,  W.  E.,  5 
Willcoxon,  J.  W.,  5 
Williams,  M.  C,  5 
Wood,  A.  B.,  5 
Wood,  B.  B., 
Woody,  James,  5 
Wright,  J.  L.,  5 
Wright,  O.  T.,  4 


Dahlonegai 

Silver  City 

Ellijay 

Porter  Springs 

Nelson 

Fairburn 

Blue  Ridge 

Dahlonega 

Acworth 

Madola 

Madola 

Griffin 

Atlanta 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Dougherty 

Price 

Price 

Calhoun 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Lumber  Citjr 

Newnan 

Dahlonega 

Gainesville 

Swainsboro 

Suches 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 


SUMMARY. 

Total  Attendance  for  the  year „ 206 

States  Represented 7 

Counties  Represented 62 

Farmers'  Children  Represented 102 

Merchants'  Children  Represented 39 

Lawyers'  Children  Represented 7 

Doctors'  Children  Represented 55 

Teachers'  Children  Represented 5 

Other  Avocations  Represented 48 

Those  living  in  the  Country 114 

Those  living  in  Towns 70 

Those  living  in  Cities 22 

Male  Students 186 

Female  Students 20 


THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
OF  GEORGIA 

University  of  Georgia  Medical  Department 


AUGUSTA,  GA 


UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


WALTER  B.  HILL,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  Athens,  Ga. 

DeSAUSSURE  FORD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

Augusta,  Ga. 


DeSAUSSURE  FORD,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
THOMAS  R.  WRIGHT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
W.  H.  DOUGHTY,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Special  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. 
GEORGE  A.  WILCOX,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Gynecology. 
JAMES  M.  HULL,  M,  D., 

Professor  of  Opthalmology,  Otology  and  Laryngology.    Secre- 
tary of  Faculty. 

THOMAS  D.  COLEMAN,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
JOSEPH  EVE  ALLEN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
JAMES  B.  MORGAN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
T.  E.  OERTEL,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Histology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Clinical 
Microscopy. 
EUGENE  E.  MURPHEY,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 
W.  H.  GOODRICH,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinary  Dis- 
eases. 
NOEL  M.  MOORE,  M.  S.,  M.  D„ 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ADJUNCT  FACULTY. 

CHAS.  W.  CRANE,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Operative 
and  Clinical  Surgery. 
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C.  P.  BRIGHTWELL,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
W.  Z.  HOLLIDAY,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children. 
W.  R.  HOUSTON,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Assist- 
ant to  Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
W.  C.  LYLE,  M.  D„ 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene,  and  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
W.  C.  KELLOGG,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Assistant  to  Chair  of 
Pathology. 
ROBERT  C.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging. 
HENRY  M.  MICHEL,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on   Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Assistant  to  Chair  of 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
L.  W.  FARGO,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Pathology. 
H.  J.  EVE,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Chief  of  Out-door  Obstet- 
ric Clinic. 
R.  H.  THIGPEN,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
JOHN  SCHREIBER, 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Chemistry. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  THE  SESSION   1905-1906. 

The  Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  will  begin  October  3,  1905,  and  end 
April  2,  1906. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia  was  founded  in  1829  and  became 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  in  1875.  This  institution 
has  always  been  foremost  in  advocating  the  cause  of  higher  medical 
education  and  in  1849  is  on  record  as  being  the  first  to  propose  those 
reforms  which  have  since  been  adopted  by  all  reputable  medical 
schools  in  this  country.  In  the  past  it  has  numbered  among  its 
teachers  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Southern  medi- 
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cal  profession,  and  its  numerous  graduates  are  scattered  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  reflecting  credit  and  honor  on 
their  Alma  Mater. 

At  no  period  of  its  history  has  this  college  been  in  so  prosper- 
ous and  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  present,  and  today  offers  to  the 
student  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine in  all  of  its  branches  that  are  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any 
other  college  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Faculty  has  re- 
cently been  reorganized  and  enlarged,  Adjunct  Lecturers  on  special 
subjects  added,  and  the  course  so  graded  that  the  student's  time  is 
fully  occupied  and  utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage  and  thus 
he  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  and  practically  prepared 
for  the  responsible  duties  of  his  profession. 

ADVANCED   STANDING. 

The  curriculum  of  this  School  extends  ever  four  years  and  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  have  attended 
four  courses  of  lectures  of  six  months  each  in  four  separate  years, 
the  last  course  being  in  this  institution.  This  does  not  however  ap- 
ply to  students  who  matriculated  and  attended  one  course  of  lec- 
tures prior  to  the  session  of  1900-1901.  Graduates  in  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary  Medicine  from  recognized  schools,  and 
students  who  have  received  a  literary  degree  or  who  have  passed  the 
fundamental  branches  of  our  curriculum  in  their  literary  or  universi- 
ty course  will  be  advanced  in  this  school  to  the  grades  to  which  their 
previous  studies  entitle  them. 

DIDACTIC    INSTRUCTION    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  of  the  School  for  didactic  instruction  is  full  and 
complete  and  the  supply  of  material  for  clinical  illustration  afforded 
by  the  hospitals  and  clinics  varied  and  abundant.  The  Biological, 
Chemical,  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories  are  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  to  the  practical  prosecution 
of  these  important  studies.  In  the  Museums  are  to  be  found  many 
interesting  and  valuable  specimens,  wet  and  dry  Anatomical  and 
Pathological  preparations,  wax  and  plaster  models  of  rare  medical 
and  surgical  diseases,  an  extensive  Embryological  collection,  com- 
plete Osteological,  Botanical  and  Materia  Medica  cabinets,  many 
specimens  of  Fetal  Monstrosity,  etc.  Dissecting  material  is  plenti- 
ful and  well  prepared,  and  fully  meets  all  the  demand  for  thorough 
instruction  in  practical  anatomy. 

The  College  Building  is  used  exclusively  for  didactic  instruction 
and  laboratory  work,  and  has  been  remodeled  with  special  reference 
to  the  comfort  of  students.     The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
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ration  and  preservation  of  anatomical  subjects.  The  second  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  Chemical  Lecture  Room,  the  Chemical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratories,  the  Library  and  Class  Room.  On  the  third 
floor  are  the  Dissecting  Room,  the  Biological  Laboratory,  the  Muse- 
ums and  a  Lecture  Amphitheatre.  The  Dissecting  Rooms  and  Labor- 
atories are  all  well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  and  have  the 
most  modern  appointments.  The  Lecture  Rooms  are  so  arranged 
that  crowding  is  prevented  and  every  detail  of  demonstrations  can 
be  observed. 

AMPHITHEATRES. 

The  Amphitheatres  in  the  college  building  and  the  hospitals 
are  four  in  number  and  are  lighted  by  large  sky-lights  and  windows 
so  placed  that  all  light  comes  from  above  and  behind  the  class.  This 
style  of  construction  enables  the  student  to  see  perfectly  all  the  de- 
tails of  demonstrations  and  operations.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
smallest  of  these  amphitheatres  is  two  hundred.  The  four  lecture 
halls  and  the  amphitheatres  make  it  possible  for  the  students  in  the 
different  grades  to  be  taught  without  interfering  with  each  other. 

CLINICAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  great  advance  that  medical  teaching  has  made  during  our 
times  consists  in  the  practical  training  of  students  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  by  the  actual  handling  of  patients  in  hospitals  and  clinics. 
The  College  therefore  that  controls  the  largest  and  most  varied 
amount  of  clinical  material  is  the  one  which  best  meets  the  demands 
of  modern  medical  education.  Those  physicians  are  the  best  equip- 
ped for  the  practice  of  their  profession  who  have  received  the  most 
thorough  clinical  instruction.  In  facilities  for  clinical  instruction 
this  college  possesses  marked  advantages  over  any  of  its  competitors  in 
this  section  of  the  South. 

The  Faculty  of  this  College  have  exclusive  control  of  all  the 
medical  charities  in  the  City  of  Augusta  and  of  Richmond  County, 
numbering  65,000  inhabitants. 

The  Faculty  has  under  its  exclusive  control  three  large  hos- 
pitals, beside  the  polyclinic,  the  out-door  obstetrical  service  and 
the  City  Dispensary. 

No  other  college  in  Georgia  has  entire  control  of  even  one  hos- 
pital. 

Every  member  of  the  Faculty  is  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  our  city.    This  is  not  true  of  any  other  college  in  Georgia. 

We  make  the  claim  that,  owing  to  the  many  hospital  inmates,  the 
number  of  patients  per  student  is  greater  here  than  in  any  medical 
college  in  this  section  of  America.    Our  advanced  students  are  daily 
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brought  in  personal  contact  with  patients  in  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  polyclinic,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  acquire,  by  ac- 
tual practice,  experience  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all  forms  of 
disease. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics  are  held  regularly  in  the  wards 
of  both  hospitals  and  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  the  polyclinic  through- 
out the  session.  In  the  Medical  Clinics,  the  student  is  familiarized 
with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  not  only  of  diseases  common  to 
this  section,  but  has  frequent  opportunities  to  study  rare  and  unusual 
affections.  The  Surgical  Clinic  presents  all  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  injury  and  surgical  disease  as  well  as  many  interesting  and  pe- 
culiar cases. 

The  daily  Clinics  illustrate  the  different  branches  taught  didacti- 
cally in  the  college  and  are  an  interesting  and  very  important  fea- 
ture of  the  course.  Hundreds  of  sick  men,  women  and  children  are 
at  these  Clinics  brought  before  the  classes  and  their  diseases  diag- 
nosticated and  treated  in  the  presence  of  the  students.  These  pa- 
tients are  examined  by  the  advanced  students  and  are  often  assigned 
to  them  for  continued  observation  and  treatment  thus  affording 
the  student  ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  variety  of  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  Curriculum  of  this  School  has  been  carefully  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  young  men  who  are  seeking 
to  lay  a  reliable  foundation  for  their  education  in  medicine.  While 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  purely  didactic  method  of  teaching,  the 
Faculty  are  impressed  with  the  greater  usefulness  of  instruction  by 
text-book  recitation  and  employ  the  latter  as  far  as  practicable.  Un- 
der this  mode  of  teaching  it  is  believed  that  not  only  does  it  become 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  cover  more  ground  in  a  given  time,  but  that 
the  results  of  his  study  are  more  satisfactory  and  lasting.  In  those 
branches  in  which  the  teaching  must  still  be  by  lectures,  an  approach 
is  made  to  the  method  of  text-book  recitations  by  requiring  that 
each  professor  shall  have  at  least  one  quiz  for  every  three  lectures. 

The  Faculty  are,  furthermore,  convinced  of  the  value  of  frequent 
written  examinations,  not  only  as  directly  tending  to  incite  students 
to  close  study  and  systematic  review  of  their  work  from  day  to  day, 
but  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  acquire  the  art  of  putting  their 
knowledge  into  exact  and  intelligible  language.  The  advantage  of 
such  training  to  graduates  when  appearing  before  State  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners  can  not  be  questioned. 

The  regular  written  examinations  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  mid-semester  examination  in  each  department  before  the 
Christmas  recess. 
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2.  An  intermediate  examination  in  each  department  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester. 

3.  A  final  examination,  covering  the  work  of  the  entire  course, 
in  each  department  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  results  of  this  plan  of  teaching  have  been  so  gratifying  that 
the  Faculty  have  no  hesitation  in  making  it  each  year  more  and  more 
prominent  as  a  feature  of  the  Curriculum,  and  recommend  it  as 
being  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  students. 

The  very  great  importance  of  practical  laboratory  work  is  recog- 
nized by  all  medical  teachers;  here  again  the  Faculty  feel  that  they 
can  offer  inducements  not  possessed  by  any  college  in  Georgia,  and 
by  but  few  in  the  South.  The  laboratories  of  Anatomy,  Materia 
Medica,  Microscopy,  and  Chemistry  are  well  equipped,  and  much 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  time  is  given  to  work  in  them. 

The  course  of  work  is  a  graded  one,  completed  in  four  terms  of 
six  months  each.  The  schedule  of  work  for  each  term  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  science  of  medi- 
cine cannot  be  mastered  in  four  years,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should 
be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  schools  of  medicine  to  so  conduct  the 
training  of  students  as  to  enable  them  after  graduation  to  pursue 
to  the  best  advantage  the  studies  to  which  they  must  devote  them- 
selves. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  great  deal  of  time  is  alloted  to  Anatomy, 
Materia  Medica,  Histology,  Pathology  and  Chemistry;  and  at  least 
reasonably  satisfactory  progress  in  them  is  made  a  perequisite  to 
entrance  upon  the  more  advanced  studies.  This  plan  must  commend 
itself  to  preceptors  and  to  students  who  desire  to  become  physicians 
in  something  more  than  the  name. 

Freshman  Year. 

During  the  Freshman  year  the  student  is  required  to  devote  him- 
self to  Anatomy,  Normal  Histology,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  study  in  these 
branches  will  fully  occupy  his  time.  He  is,  therefore,  not  permitted 
to  attend  clinics  or  lectures,  or  exercises  in  other  departments,  but 
is  required  to  do  laboratory  work  in  the  Chemical,  Anatomical,  and 
Histological  Departments. 

Sophomore  Year. 

During  the  Sophomore  year  the  courses  in  Anatomy,  Physiology 
and  Chemistry  are  completed,  and  studies  of  Therapeutics,  Pathol- 
ogy, Obstetrics,  and  Physical  Diagnosis  begin.  The  laboratory  work 
is  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Pathology  is  com- 
pleted. 
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Junior  Year. 

During  the  Junior  year  the  hours  in  the  Laboratory  of  Micro- 
scopy are  given  to  Bacteriology;  the  studies  in  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Principles  of  Surgery,  Minor  Surgery,  and  Bandag- 
ing, Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Gynecology  and  Surgical  Pathology  are  entered  upon;  the  course 
in  Obstetrics  is  continued;  and  then  studies  in  Therapeutics  and  Bac- 
teriology completed.  The  student  must  also  review  and  stand  the 
usual  examinations  upon  any  of  the  first  and  second  term  studies  in 
which  his  standing  has  been  deficient.  Attendance  upon  all  sched- 
uled clinics  is  obligatory  upon  all  third-course  students. 

Senior  Year. 

During  the  Senior  year,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Faculty 
to  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  instruc- 
tion is  largely  clinical,  the  student  being  required  to  personally  ex- 
amine and  prescribe  for  patients  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  professors  and  their  assistants. 

The  course  embraces  the  studies  of  Practice  of  Medicine;  Clin- 
ical Medicine;  Practice  of  Surgery;  Operative,  Special,  and  Clinical 
Surgery;  Minor  Surgery;  Clinical  Microscopy;  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat;  Obstetrics;  Gynecology;  and  Pediatrics. 
Senior  students  are  required  to  attend  all  clinics,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term  will  be  examined  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

RE-EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  attain  a  satisfactory  standing  in  any 
studies  of  a  given  term  the  student  must  stand  a  second  examination 
at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  term,  or  review  those  in  which  he 
has  been  found  deficient  during  the  previous  session,  so  far  as  the 
duties  of  the  succeeding  term  will  permit,  and  is  required  to  stand 
all  written  examinations  upon  such  studies  along  with  the  regular 
classes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   MATRICULATION. 

A  student  applying  for  matriculation  must  possess  the  following 
qualifications,  viz:  He  must  hold  a  certificate  from  some  well  known 
reputable  physician  showing  his  moral  character  and  general  fitness 
to  enter  the  study  of  medicine,  and  he  must  possess  a  diploma  of 
graduation  from  some  literary  or  scientific  institution,  or  a  certificate 
from  some  legally  constituted  high  school. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

A  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  twen- 
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ty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  have  attended 
four  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  six  months  each,  the  last 
of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  College.  A  student  who  has  attend- 
ed two  full  courses  of  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Theoretical 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  must  come  up  for  final 
examination  on  all  these  branches,  except  Therapeutics,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  course.  A  candidate  for  graduation  must  show  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  dissected  the  human  body  as  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  of  having  taken  the  prescribed  Lab- 
oratory Courses  in  Histology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Clinical 
Microscopy,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry  and  Operative  Surgery. 

Graduates  of  this  college  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Georgia. 


CALENDAR. 


Session  begins  October  1st,  1905. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Holiday. 

December  22nd,  1905,  to  December  27th,  1905,  Christmas  recess. 

January  19th,  1906,  Lee's  Birthday,  Holiday. 

February  22nd,  1906,  Washington's  Birthday,  Holiday. 

Session  ends  April  1st,  1906. 


STANDING  OF  GRADUATES  BEFORE  STATE  BOARDS  OF  MED- 
ICAL EXAMINERS. 

The  Faculty  take  pride  in  directing  attention  to  the  standing  of 
their  graduates  before  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  other  States  before  whom  their 
graduates  appeared  for  examination. 

HOSPITAL  INTERNES. 

Six  Hospital  Internes  are  annually  appointed  by  the  Faculty 
from  the  honor  men  of  the  class,  three  to  the  City  and  three  to  the 
Lamar  Hospital.  The  holders  of  these  appointments  have  exception- 
al advantages  for  study  and  practice. 

EXPENSES. 

First  Year  Tuition,  upon  entering $  75.00 

Second  Year  Tuition,  upon  entering 75.00 

Third  Year  Tuition,  upon  entering 100.00 

Fourth  Year  Tuition,  upon  entering 100.00 
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Final  Examination  Fee,  payable  1st  March 30.00 

Dissection  Fee  for  1st  and  2nd  classes 5.00 

The  above  list  includes  absolutely  all  the  charges  made.  There 
are  no  extra  expenses  for  laboratory  privileges,  quizzes,  etc.,  such  as 
are  common  in  almost  all   medical   institutions. 

chas.  Mcdonald  brown  scholarship  fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  at  the  University  in  1881,  by 
the  late  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia. 

By  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  fund 
the  Medical  College  at  Augusta,  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State 
University,  is  made  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  Applications  must 
be  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  at  Athens,  prior  to  the 
first  of  April  of  each  year. 

BENEFICIARIES. 

In  compliance  with  the  charter  requirements,  two  students  from 
each  Congressional  District  of  Georgia  and  four  from  the  State  at 
large  are  appointed  annually  to  beneficiary  scholarships  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Governor.  This  College,  however,  recognizes  the  claims 
of  worthy  young  men  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  full  expenses  of 
a  medical  education,  and  hence  in  addition  to  these,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Dean,  a  limited  number  of  such  beneficiary  appointments  will 
be  made  from  this  and  other  State's. 

BOARD. 

Board  can  be  had  convenient  to  College  and  Hospitals  at  prices 
varying  from  $3  to  $5  per  week.  Students  on  arriving  in  Augusta 
will  report  to  the  Dean,  at  721  Greene  Street. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  list  of  text-books  will  be  furnished  to  students  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean. 

HOSPITAL   EXPERIENCE. 

The  faculty  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  arrangements  have 
been  perfected  for  allowing  each  senior  student  at  least  two  week's 
hospital  residence  during  the  College  session,  during  which  time  he 
is  excused  from  attending  lectures  at  the  College.  The  far-reaching 
effects  of  this  daily  bedside  instruction  in  every  variety  of  injury 
and  disease  will  forcibly  appeal  to  the  earnest  student  of  medicine. 
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No  other  college  in  this  section  of  the  United  States  grants  this  priv- 
ilege to  its  students.  In  this  hospital  service  students  accompany 
the  attending  physician  and  internes  in  their  daily  rounds  through 
the  wards  of  the  hospitals  and  at  operations.  In  this  way  they  re- 
ceive individual  instruction  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sur- 
gical and  medical  cases  that  can  not  be  afforded  in  any  other  way. 
By  this  experience  the  young  physician  gains  self-confidence;  and 
that  painful  embarrassment  is  avoided  which  so  many  recent  gradu- 
ates feel  and  show  on  beginning  private  practice. 

For  this  hospital  experience  no  fee  is  charged,  but  the  student 
is  required  to  pay  in  advance  six  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  board  during  his  two  weeks'  residence  in  the 
hospital. 

PRELIMINARY  READING. 

Young  men  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine  will 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  study  carefully  "[The  Human 
Body,"  (advanced  series),  by  H.  Newell  Martin,  M.  D.,  before  enter- 
ing a  medical  school.  The  book,  while  thoroughly  scientific  and  ac- 
curate, is  intended  for  popular  reading,  and  is  therefore  much  to  be 
preferred  to  Text-Books  on  Anatomy,  etc.,  which  are  commonly  rec- 
ommended for  preliminary  instruction. 

COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES. 

Two  Greek-letter  fraternities,  the  Chi  Zeta  Chi  and  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Kappa,  are  in  active  and  flourishing  operation  among  the  stu- 
dent body  and  do  much  to  cement  the  friendships  and  make  pleasanc 
the  social  side  of  college  life. 

For  further  information  address 

DeSAUSSURE  FORD,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

Augusta,  Georgia. 


LIST   OF   STUDENTS   AT   THE  MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT,    UNI- 
VERSITY OF  GEORGIA,  FOR  SESSION  1904-05. 

Adams,  J.  B.,   Georgia  Senior 

Aultman,  Dr.  C.  R.,  Georgia  Post-graduate 

Butler,  W.  I.,  Georgia  Senior 

Bush,  R.  S.,  South  Carolina  Senior 

Braswell,  W.  E.,  Georgia  Sophomore 

Burrell,  J.  L.,  Georgia  Sophomore 
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Baker,  H.  J.,  Georgia 
Baker,  L.  A.,  Georgia 
Bernard,  G.  T.,  Georgia 
Bradley,  D.  M.,  Jr.,  Georgia 
Brooker,  L.   C,   South   Carolina 
Barkwell,  J.  H.,  Georgia 
Byrd,  H.  O.,  South  Carolina 
Barton,  D.  J.,  South  Carolina 
Burns,  Gordon,  Georgia 
Bussey,  H.  N.,  Georgia 
Brown,  L.  I.,  Georgia 
Bush,    O.    B.,    Georgia 
Bent,  H.  F.,  Colorado 
Crozier,  G.  T.,  Georgia 
Carter,  E.  W.,  Georgia 
Carswell,  H.  J.,  Georgia 
Cail,  J.  C,  Jr.,  Georgia 
Chambliss,  J.  W.,  Georgia 
Carter,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  Georgia 
Cary,  R.  F.,  Georgia 
Cranston,  W.  J.,  Georgia 
Creekmore,  G.  R.,  Florida 
Cheney,  S.  H.,  Georgia 
Corley,  R.  E.,  South  Carolina 
Deal,  D.  L.,  Georgia 
Dunbar,  S.  H.,  Georgia 
DeLoach,  A.  G.,  Georgia 
DeLaniar,  J.  D.,  Georgia 
Fort,  J.  A.,  Georgia 
Farmer,  L.  P.,  Georgia 
Griffin,  J.  A.,  California 
Gunter,  T.  D.,  Florida 
Gholson,  R.  L.,  Georgia 
Green,  O.  F.,  Florida 
Godard,  W.  B.,  Georgia 
Gabel,  A.  J.  G.,  Georgia 
Hutto,  A.  M.  T.,  South  Carolina 
Hull,  Asbury,  Georgia 
Harris,  E.  R.,  Georgia 
Hiers,  P.  J.,  Georgia 
Hogg,  A.  Roy,  Georgia 
Hurst,  Dr.  Walter,  Georgia 
Huckaby,  A.  H.,  Georgia 
Howard,  W.  O.,  Georgia 
Hitchcock,  C.  N.,  Georgia 


Sophomore 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Freshman 

Freshman 

Freshman 

Freshman 

Freshman 

Junior 

Freshman 

Junior 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Senior 

Sophomore 

Freshman 

Junior 

Junior 

Freshman 

Freshman 

Junior 

Junior 

Junior 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Junior 

Junior 

Freshman 

Senior 

Junior 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Senior 

Post-graduate 

Senior 

Freshman 

Junior 
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Holton,  D.  J.,  Georgia 
Hendry,  G.  T.,  Georgia 
Hall,  J.  K.,  Georgia 
Johnston,  J.  A.,  Georgia 
Johnson,  G.  L.,  Georgia 
Kelly,  U.  H.,  Georgia 
Levy,  M.  S.,  Georgia 
Lanier,  L.  L.,  Georgia 
Lee,  J.  J.,  Georgia 
Lowe,  Fred  A.,  Georgia 
Milligan,  W.  K.,  Georgia 
MacLaughlin,  Edward,  Georgia 
Moon,  J.  A.,  South  Carolina 
Manning,  C.  B.,  Georgia 
Moore,  T.  G.,  Georgia 
New,  C.  S.,  Georgia 
Odom,  A.  J.,  Georgia 
Peacock,  J.  D.,  Georgia 
Porter,  J.  L.,  Georgia 
Polhill,  J.  W.,  Georgia 
Price,  W.  T.,  Georgia 
Pryce,  R.  Y.,  Georgia 
Robinson,  W.  M.,  Virginia 
Riley,  J.  H.,  Georgia 
Royal,  L.  B.,  Georgia 
Rushing,  L.  D.,  Georgia 
Register,  S.  T.,  Georgia 
Redmond,  C.  G.,  Georgia 
Ridley,   C.  L.,   Georgia 
Reynolds,  P.  L.,  Georgia 
Scott,  J.  C,  Jr.,  Georgia 
Smith,  W.  K.,  Georgia 
Simmons,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Georgia 
Sutton,  W.  H.,  Georgia 
Smith,  D.  D.,  Georgia 
Stothart,  W.  L.,  Georgia 
Schreiber,  John,  Georgia 
Sturkey,  E.  L.,  South  Carolina 
Smith,  H.  P.,  Georgia 
Stone,  R.  G.,  Jr.,  Georgia 
Stapleton,  C.  E.,  Georgia 
Strickland,  L.  V.,  Georgia 
Shellhouse,  W.  E.,  South  Carolina 
Smith,  M.  R.,  Georgia 
Stewart,  J.  A.,  Georgia 


Freshman 
Junior 

Freshman 
Sophomore 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Junior 

Sophomore 

Sophomore 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Freshman 
Sophomore 

Freshman 
Senior 
Junior 
Senior 

Freshman 

Freshman 
Junior 

Freshman 
Sophomore 

Freshman 

Freshman 

Junior 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Junior 

Freshman 

Freshman 
Senior 

Freshman 

Freshman 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 
Junior 

Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Junior 
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Smith,  Louis,  Georgia 
Thompson,  D.  N.,  Georgia 
Thompson,  T.  C,  Georgia 
Verner,  J.  C,  Georgia 
Wiggins,  L.  W.,  Georgia 
Wright,  J.  C,  Georgia 
Wood,  O.  S.,  Georgia 
Weeks,  H.  J.,  South  Carolina 
Ward,  J.  A.,  Georgia 
Wright,  C.  S.,  South  Carolina 
Willis,  Irvin,  Georgia 
White,  C.  W.,  Georgia 


Junior 
Freshman 
Freshman 

Senior 

Freshman 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 


THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


CALENDAR  J905-J906 

First  Term. 

Begins  September  27,  1905;  ends  December  23,  1905. 

Second  Term. 
Begins  January  1,  1906;  ends  March  24,  1906. 

Third  Term. 
Begins  March  26,  1906;  ends  June  21,  1906.  (12  weeks). 
Commencement — Thursday,  June  21,  1906. 


The  departments  of  the  school  are  as  follows: 

Mathematics Prof.  Lyman  Hall 

Engineering  Chemistry Prof.  W.  H.  Emerson 

Mechanical  Engineering Prof.  J.  S.  Coon 

English Prof.  K.  G.  Matheson 

Electrical  Engineering Prof.  A.  H.  Ford 

Civil  Engineering ". Prof.  T.  P.  Branch 

Textile  Engineering Prof.  W.  N.  Randle 

Physics Prof.  J.  B.  Edwards 

Experimental  Engineering Prof.  J.  N.  G.  Nesbit 

Drawing Prof.  F.  C.  Turner 


Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  are  given  in  Mechanical  Engin 
eering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Textile  Engineer- 
ing, and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

The  school  has  a  superior  equipment  in  its  wood,  machine,  found- 
ry, and  smith  shops. 

The  Textile  Department,  named  the  A.  French  Textile  School 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Aaron  French,  of  Pittsburg,  whose  gifts  in  cash 
have  contributed  largely  to  its  success,  has  unsurpassed  equipment 
in  building,  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics 
and  for  instruction  in  designing,  dyeing,  etc.  Particulars  of  all  de- 
partments and  their  equipment  are  embodied  in  the  School  Cata- 
logue, which  may  be  obtained  from  Lyman  Hall,  President,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  application. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  eight  free  scholarships. 

These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence 
in  character  and  preparation,  and  time  of  entrance. 

The  amount  of  tuition  charged  to  the  excess  of  eight  from  a 
ccunty  of  this  State  is  $25.00  per  annual  session. 

Residents  of  other  States  pay  a  tuition  of  $100.00  per  year  in 
addition  to  the  fees  of  $20.00  and  $5.00  mentioned  below. 

Every  student,  of  whatever  place  of  residence,  pays  an  annual 
fee  of  $20.00  to  cover  contingent  expenses.  Half  of  this  amount  is 
payable  on  entrance  and  the  remainder  on  or  before  the  first  Satur- 
day after  February -10. 

A  contingent  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  to  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  on  entrance,  to  cover  injury  done  to  college  buildings, 
apparatus  or  furniture,  which  sum  will  be  returned  to  student  on 
leaving  if  not  forfeited. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term — 

$10.00  of  the  annual  fee. 

$5.00  damage  fee,  unless  already  deposited. 

$12.50  of  tuition  fee,  if  subject  to  tuition. 

And  on  or  before  the  first  Saturday  after  February  10th — 

$10.00  of  the  annual  fee. 

$12.50  of  the  tuition  fee,  if  subject  to  tuition. 

Residents  of  other  States  are  subject  to  the  above  requirements, 
substituting  $50.00  for  the  tuition  fee  per  half  year. 

Until  the  above  requirements  are  complied  with,  no  student  will 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  duties  and  recitations  of  his  class. 

The  student  is  advised  to  defer  the  purchase  of  drawing  instru- 
ments and  materials  until  he  can  have  the  direction  of  the  profes- 
sor in  their  selection. 

Text  books  and  stationery  can  be  purchased  from  the  Quarter- 
master. 

Each  student  is  required  to  have  two  suits  of  overalls,  costing 
$1.00  each. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DORMITORY  REGULATIONS 

The  students  of  the  school  have  a  record  for  good  conduct,  un- 
surpassed by  any  corps  in  the  country. 

They  are  required  to  obey  but  few  regulations,  the  authorities 
bearing  in  mind  the  development  and  best  interest  of  the  student 
body. 

Every  man  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  as  a  gentleman.  When 
he  fails  in  this,  and  convinces  the  authorities  that  he  has  not  come 
to  work,  his  parents  are  requested  to  withdraw  him. 
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LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

N.  E.  HARRIS,  Chairman Macon,  Ga. 

E  .R.  HODGSON,  Secretary Athens,  Ga. 

O.  S.  PORTER Covington,  Ga. 

COLUMBUS  HEARD Greensboro,  Ga. 

W.  B.  MILES Atlanta,  Ga. 

GEORGE  WINSHIP Atlanta,  Ga. 

WALTER  M.  KELLEY Atlanta,  Ga. 

FACULTY 

LYMAN  HALL,  LL.  D., President 

T.  P.  BRANCH,  B.  E., Secretary 

J.  S.  AKERS, Treasurer 

W.  A.  JACKSON,  JR.,  M.  D., Physician 

S.  S.  WALLACE,  A.  M., Superintendent  of  Dormitories 

MISS  LAURA  HAMMOND, Librarian 

MATHEMATICS. 

LYMAN  HALL,  LL.  D., Professor 

O.  T.  GECKELER,  A.  B., Junior  Professor 

WM.  JENNINGS,  B.  S Junior  Professor 

A.  B.  MORTON,  A.  M Adjunct  Professor 

GEO.  H.  LIGHT,  A.  M., Adjunct  Professor 

A.  P.  KELLY,  M.  A., Adjunct  Professor 

A.  BRAMLET,  B.  S., Adjunct  Professor 

J.   S.   COUNSELMAN, Adjunct  Professor 

CHEMISTRY 

WM.  H.  EMERSON,  Ph.  D Professor 

H.  V.  BLACK,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D Junior  Professor 

G.  H.  BOGGS,  Ph.  D Junior  Professor 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 
J.  S.  COON,  M.  E., Professor 

ENGLISH 

K.  G.  MATHESON,  A.  M., Professor 

S.  S.  WALLACE,  A.  M., Junior  Professor 

WILLIAM  GILMER  PERRY,  A.  M., Adjunct  Professor 

ELBERT  W.  G.  BOOGHER,  M.  A., Adjunct  Professor 

J.  F.  JOHNSON,  A.  B., Adjunct  Professor 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 
ARTHUR  H.  FORD,  B.  S.,  E.  E., Professor 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
T.  P.  BRANCH,  B.  E., Professor 

EXPERIMENTAL   ENGINEERING 
J.  N.  G.  NESBIT,  B.  S.,  E.  E., Professor 

PHYSICS 

J.  B.  EDWARDS,  B.  S.,  E.  and  M.  E., Professor 

C.  H.  KICKLIGHTER,  B.  S.,  M.  E., Adjunct  Professor 

DRAWING. 

F.  C.  TURNER,  B.  S.,  M.  E., Professor 

C.  H.  STRONG, Adjunct  Professor 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
W.  A.  JACKSON,  JR.,  M.  D., Director 

MODERN   LANGUAGES 
J.  B.  CRENSHAW,  A.  M.,  Ph.,  D., Professor 

TEXTILE    ENGINEERING 

W.  N.  RANDLE  (Graduate  Philadelphia  Textile  School),  . .  Director 
The  A.  French  Textile  School. 

E.  W.  CAMP,  B.  S.,  T.  E.,  in  charge  Carding  and  Spinning  Depart- 
ment. 

H.  HEBDEN,  in  charge  Warp  Preparation,  Weaving  and  Finishing 
Departments. 

T.  E.  STRIBLING,  B.  S.,  T.  E.,  in  charge  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  De- 
partments. 

W.  J.  WEST,  in  charge  Knitting  Department,  and  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor in  Weaving. 

T.  S.  THOMAS,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Carding  and  Spinning. 

SHOPS 

J.  S.  COON,  M.  E., Superintendent 

R.  H.  LOWNDES,  B.  S.,  M.  E., Assistant  to  General  Foreman 

E.  B.  MARTINDALE,  . . .  General  Foreman,  Foreman  Machine  Shop 

HORACE  A.  THOMPSON, Foreman  Smith  Shop 

JOHN  H.  HENIKA, Foreman  Wood  Shop 

WM.  VAN  HOUTEN, Foreman  of  Foundry 

H.  H.  NORMAN, Instructor  in  Wood  Shop 

W.  E.  GRIFFIN, Instructor  in  Machine  Shop 

H.  S.  PASCHAL, Instructor  in  Wood  Shop 
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TABLE  OF  INFORMATION 

Total  number  of  graduates 227 

Number   deceased 5 

Number  of  living  graduates 222 

Graduate  Mechanical  Engineers 132 

Graduate   Electrical   Engineers 35 

Graduate  Textile  Engineers 43 

Graduate  Civil  Engineers 4 

Graduate  Engineering  Chemistry 8 


Total 222 

Graduates  in  business  as  follows: 

General  Engineering 19 

Mechanical  Engineering 81 

Electrical  Engineering 34 

Textile  Engineering 36 

Civil  Engineering 8 

Engineering  Chemistry 20 

Merchandise,  Real  Estate  and  Agencies 11 

Teachers  3 

Physicians 2 

Lawyers 1 

Army  Officers 3 

Farmers 2 

Ministers 2 

Total 222 

NOTE. — It  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  table  which  will 
show  the  perecentage  of  graduates  in  different  branches  of  en- 
gineering who  are  pursuing  the  special  branches  in  which  they  re- 
ceived diplomas.  Many  Mechanical  graduates  easily  fall  into  the 
Electrical  business  and  the  reverse.  However,  it  is  seen  from"  the 
above  table  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  living  gradu- 
ates there  are  only  twenty-four  who  are  in  other  pursuits  showing 
that  virtually  ninety  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  engineering.  It  may  be  said  also  that 
many  of  those  who  seem  not  to  be  in  the  engineering  business 
utilize  constantly  their  knowledge  of  engineering  in  the  particular 
business  which  they  pursue. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  degree  was  established  when  the 
school  began  in  1888;  the  degree  of  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering 
in  1896;  the  degree  of  Textile  Engineering  in  1898;  and  the  degree 
of  Engineering  Chemistry  in  1901. 
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TABLE  OF  INFORMATION 

Occupations  of  parents  or  guardians  of  511  students,  Georgia 
School  of  Technology. 

Occupations.  No. 

Clerks 10 

State  Officers 22 

Contractors 3 

Farmers Ill 

Merchants 118 

Insurance  Men 13 

Manufacturers 45 

Lawyers 18 

Physicians 20 

Cotton  Merchants 10 

Teachers 17 

Railway  Agents 18 

Engineers 23 

Traveling  Salesmen 26 

Workmen 20 

Miscellaneous 31 

Total 511 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


Senior  Class. 

Basch,  E.  B. 

Chatham 

Marshall,  P.  M. 

Floyd 

Brogdon,  J.   S. 

Gwinnett 

Montgomery,   W.   F. 

Floyd 

Bussey,  B.  H. 

Randolph 

Morton,  F.   C. 

Fulton 

Collier,  L  .S. 

Fulton 

Morton,  T.  W. 

Clarke 

Collins,   J.   D. 

Fulton 

McConnell,  J.  H. 

Bortow 

Daniels,  L.  C. 

Fulton 

McGhee,  E.  P. 

Floyd 

Eagan,  H.  E. 

Fulton 

Pringle,  W.  A.,  Jr. 

Thomas 

Fowler,  E. 

Spalding 

Redwine,  L.  S. 

Coweta 

Ginsberg,   S.   I. 

Fulton 

Smith,    S.    K. 

Irwin 

Gregg,  R. 

Fulton 

Spence,  J.  R. 

Mitchell 

Hodgson  ,W.  B. 

Clarke 

Stanton,  T.  D. 

Walton 

Houseal,  J.  W. 

Polk 

Stephens,  P.  V. 

Glynn 

Howard,  J.  H.,  Jr. 

Marion 

Tatum,   C.   S. 

Dade 

Kroner,    F.    A. 

Clarke 

Thompson,  P.  W  . 

Fulton 

Lambert,  T.  A. 

Fulton 

Watson,  J.  G. 

Cobb 

Loyd,  J.  C. 

Troup 

Weeks,  J.  E. 

Chatham 

Middle 

Class. 

Anderson,  R.  A  . 

Cobb 

Hunt,  R.   A. 

Polk 

Appleby,  W.  C. 

Jackson 

Ingle,  J.  P. 

Fulton 

Bagwell,  W.  N. 

Gwinnett 

Jerger,  J.,  Jr. 

Thomas 

Barrett,  J.  B. 

Virginia 

Lowe,  G.  0. 

Fulton 

Beane,  J.  S. 

Habersham 

Lozier,  I.  N. 

Washington 

Beck,  L.  H.,  Jr. 

Spalding 

Maclean,  M.  R. 

Chatham 

Broomhead,  E.  B. 

Fulton 

Marshall,  D.  S. 

Putnam 

Chestney,    B.    R. 

Bibb 

Mays,  S.  W. 

Fulton 

Coburn,  L.  S. 

Chatham 

Meckel,  A.  W. 

Fulton 

Collier,  J.  Z. 

Fulton 

McCord,  C.  M. 

Fulton 

Connally,  P.  H. 

Spalding 

McLarty,    J.    W. 

Carroll 

Davies,  F.  C. 

Tenn. 

Noyes,  E.  P. 

Camden 

Davis,  Grier, 

Newton 

Orr,  S.  M.,  Jr. 

S.  C. 

Day,  C.  C. 

Pickens 

Piatt,  J.  C. 

Richmond 

Donaldson,   C. 

Fulton 

Purdom,    A.    B. 

Pierce 

Dumas,  W.  C. 

Hancock 

Rant,  T.  E. 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  G.  A. 

Taliaferro 

Ralls,   S.  L. 

Fulton 

Emerson,  L.  A.,  Jr. 

S.  C. 

Roberts,   E.   E.   G. 

DeKalb 

Epstein,   E. 

Fulton 

Roberts,  S.  N. 

DeKalb 

Fagan,  F.  J. 

Fulton 

Rowan,   F.   M. 

Bartow 

Fenn,    F.    L. 

DeKalb 

Sims,  H.  H. 

Wilkes 

Fuller,  Thos. 

Glynn 

Smith,  C.  H. 

Bibb 

Glenn,  M.  T. 

Rockdale 

Strickland,  G.  B. 

Gwinnett 

Greene,  H.  G. 

Fulton 

Tigner,  C.  H. 

Meriwether 

Haines,  G. 

Chatham 

Walden,  F.  J. 

Jefferson 

Hartridge,  E.  M. 

Glynn 

Warfield,  VvTayne 

Chatham 

Holt,  V.  P. 

Gilmer 

Wells,   Arnold 

Texas 

Hoyt,  C.  A. 

Florida 

Wolfe,  T.  L. 

Laurens 

Hull,  H.  H. 

Clarke 

Wynn,  V.  H. 

Floyd 

Junior  Class. 

Adamson,  C. 

Carroll 

Angas,  R.  M. 

Florida 

Allen,  J.  K. 

Putnam 

Apple,  J.  J. 

Chatham 
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Arnold,   C.  A. 

Elbert 

Mann,  L.  B. 

Merither 

Baker,  C.  I. 

Ohio 

Marchmont,   G.   T. 

Fulton 

Barnes,  S.  L. 

Fulton 

Moore,  W.  I. 

Sumter 

Boyd,   G.    M. 

Bartow 

Mullin,  F.  N. 

Fulton 

Brown,    L.    B.    S. 

Fulton 

Murphy,  F.  E. 

Ware 

Corley,    C. 

Bartow 

Murray,  Frank 

Muscogee 

Corse,  H.  M. 

Florida 

Parker,  H.  E. 

Fulton 

Cowan,  W.  H. 

Newton 

Pierce,  E.  L. 

Florida 

Crumbley,  J.  J. 

Quitman 

Pittard,  C.  W. 

Clarke 

Davis,  C.  K. 

Chatham 

Polak,  A.  V. 

Fulton 

Downing,  H.  C. 

Fulton 

Prather,  A. 

Muscogee 

DuPre,  W.  E. 

Fulton 

Richards,  C.  G. 

Jackson 

Epstein,   M. 

Fulton 

Riley,  R.  A. 

Fulton 

Farriss,  F.  P. 

Warren 

Sanders,  S. 

Fulton 

Gager,    C.    B. 

Tennessee 

Schwab,  R.  W. 

Fulton 

Hamilton,  C.  L. 

Whitfield 

Sims,  J.  E. 

DeKalb 

Heyward,  R.  B. 

Fulton 

Sparks,  A.  H. 

Washington 

Holtzclaw,  J.  G. 

Houston 

Smith,  F.  H. 

Fulton 

Hodgson,  G.  O. 

Florida 

Stiles,  J.  C. 

Bartow 

Hughes,  B.  I. 

Floyd 

Stout,  G.  M. 

Tennessee 

Hutchinson,  T.  G 

.,  Jr.        Fulton 

Sweet,  C.  A. 

Fulton 

Hynds,  W.  G. 

Hall 

Thompson,  H.  F. 

Jasper 

Jackson,  L.  R. 

Monroe 

Thompson,  L.  D. 

Fulton 

Johnson,  W.  H. 

Chattahoochee 

Thompson,  R.  S. 

Fulton 

Kenner,   E.    R. 

Murray 

Thornton,  C.  N. 

Fulton 

Knight,  A.  C. 

Bartow 

Trapnell,  J.  M. 

Bulloch 

Kriegshaber,  W. 

B.             Fulton 

Underwood,  E.  H. 

Mitchell 

Leech,  H.  H. 

Nebraska 

Wilcox,  L.  B. 

Bibb 

Longino,  B.  T. 

Campbell 

Willatowski,  A.  F. 

Fulton 

Longino,  O.   H. 

Fulton 

Wood,  W.  E. 

S.  C. 

Apprentice  Class. 

Adair,  M.  C. 

Oconee 

Collier,  C.  A. 

Fulton 

Almond,  T.  E. 

Elbert 

Colville,  F.  A. 

Fulton 

Atkinson,   S.   R. 

Glynn 

Corbett,  E.  H,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Aycock,  C.  J. 

Gordon 

Crumley,  W.  G. 

Fulton 

Baker,  F.  H. 

Fulton 

Cundell,  A.  B. 

W.  Va. 

Baker,  V.  G. 

Fulton 

Daniels,  R.  E. 

Fulton 

Beaullieu,  C.  B. 

Mississippi 

Davenport,  J.  E. 

Virginia 

Beaver,  A.  T. 

Richmond 

Dickey  E. 

Fulton 

Beck,  H.  0. 

Fulton 

Edmondson,  F. 

Chattooga 

Bell,  S.  I. 

Fulton 

Emerson,  C.  L. 

Fulton 

Blakeman,  S.  R. 

Fulton 

Evans,  H.  B. 

Hall 

Boynton,  A.  H. 

Fulton 

Everett,  C. 

Twiggs 

Branch,  C.  H. 

DeKalb 

Everett,  C.  H. 

Twiggs 

Brittain,  K.  W. 

Campbell 

Ezell,  T.  M. 

Jasper 

Brooks,  C.  J. 

Muscogee 

Fosterling,  C.  W. 

Chatham 

Brown,  H.  A. 

Houston 

Frazier,  J.  D.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Brumby,  J.  R. 

Cobb 

Furlow,  J.  W. 

Butts 

Burke,  J.  G. 

Fulton 

Gable,  F.  R. 

Fulton 

Camp,  E.  V. 

Whitfield 

Gibbs,  G.  W.,  Jr. 

Florida 

Chadwick,  L.  S. 

Florida 

Goodier,  L.  E.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Chapman,  J.  G. 

Bibb 

Hammond,  J.  P. 

Spalding 

Cheatham,  R.  B. 

Bibb 

Hardin,  F.  H. 

Fulton 

Clarke,  L.  C. 

Meriwether 

Hargrove,  S.  J. 

Dodge 

Cobb,  A.  J.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Harris,  L. 

Fulton 
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Haynes,  C. 
Henderson,  C.  H. 
Hendrie,  G.  A. 
Henley,  J.  B. 
Herndon,  J. 
Hicks,  E.  O. 
Hightower,  W.  H. 
Holder,  Chas.,  Jr. 
Holleman,  H.  I. 
Howe,  G.  C. 
Isaacs,  A.  M. 
Ison,  R.  D. 
Ison,  W.  F. 
Janes,  T.  W. 
Johnson,  T.  F. 
Jones,  A.  V. 
King,  J.  O. 
Klein,  R.  V. 
Kollock,  E.  C. 
Kuhns,  D.  H. 
Lawson.  F. 
Lee,  B.  M. 
Lipshutz,  J. 
Logan,  R.  B. 
Loughran,  Frank,  Jr 
Lovett,  A.  J. 
Mclntyre,  D.  I. 
Mclntyre,  R.  Y. 
Maddox,  W.  E. 
Mann,  E.  T. 
Marshall,  J.  L. 
Mason,  A.  B. 
May,   B.   E. 
Merrill,  W.  J. 
Milner,  L.  P. 
Mitchell,  J.  P. 
Mitchell,  T.  C. 
Morris,  C.  R. 
Murph,  B.  B. 
McCarty,  G.  W.,  Jr. 
McClure,  H.  H. 
McCord,  J.  R.,  Jr. 
Napier,  J.  W. 
Newman,  H.  H. 
Osborne,  J.  D. 
Palin,  W.  A. 
Parrish,  C.  R. 
Patillo,  J.  R. 
Pease,  J.  N. 
Peebles.  H.  W. 
Pool,  W.  T. 


Florida 

Houston 

New  York 

Pickens 

Elbert 

Laurens 

Upson 

DeKalb 

Macon 

Baldwin 

Bibb 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Habersham 

Fulton 

Thomas 

S.  C. 

Chatham 

Hall 

N.  C. 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Thomas 

Milton 

Telfair 

S.  C. 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Pike 

Decatur 

Thomas 

Floyd 

Houston 

Fulton 

Floyd 

Fulton 

Bibb 

Washington 

Chatham 

Thomas 

Bulloch 

Gwinnett 

Muscogee 

Miss. 

Pickens 


Pope,  H.  D. 

Coweta 

Pritchard,  W.  0. 

Fulton 

Rice,  P.  B. 

Laurens 

Roberts,  L.  W. 

Jasper 

Robertson,  M.  T. 

Whitfield 

Robinson,  F. 

Fulton 

Rodriguez,  C. 

Fulton 

Rogers,  E.  H. 

Milton 

Rogers,  F. 

Dodge 

Rosser.  L.  Z.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Rumph,  S.  C. 

Macon 

Samuel  W.  B. 

Texas 

Sawyer,  H.  A. 

Florida 

Schultz,  C. 

Chatham 

Selman,  J.  V. 

Cobb 

Simons,  W.  L. 

S.  C. 

Slaughter,  N.  H. 

Virginia 

Smith,  F.  A. 

Fulton 

Snyder. W.    R. 

Fulton 

Spivey,  T.  W. 

Meriwether 

Summer,  E.   S. 

S.  C. 

Swann,  T.  C.,  Jr. 

Newton 

Taylor,  R.  D. 

Spalding 

Thomas,  R. 

Bulloch 

Thompson,  H.  L. 

Telfair 

Thomson,  M. 

Chatham 

Thornton,  P.  H. 

Greene 

Thrash,  J.  M. 

Meriwether 

Trammell,  P.  B.,  Jr. 

Whitfield 

Treanor,   E.   D.,  Jr. 

Baldwin 

Troutman,  C.  R. 

Hall 

Van  Duzer,  F.  T. 

Elbert 

Van   Goidtsnoven,   \\ 

Fulton 

Vining,  J.  0. 

Newton 

Walker,  A.  W.,  Jr. 

Spalding 

Walker,  F.  M 

Putnam 

Wallace,  H.  S. 

Troup 

Werner,  R.  C. 

Fulton 

White,  S.  A. 

Chatham 

Wilby,  R.  B. 

Alabama 

Wilcox,  W.  M.,  Jr. 

Elbert 

Williams,  A.  L. 

Fulton 

Williams,  C.  A. 

White 

Winship.  W.  R 

Bibb 

Wise,  L.  H. 

Thomas 

Woodall,  J.  H. 

Talbot 

Worley,  C.  B. 

Florida 

Yarbrough,  C.  A. 

Spalding 

Yeates,  W.  S..  Jr. 

Fulton 

Young,  H.  A. 

Putnam 

Sub-Apprentice  Class. 


Abadie,  A.  J. 
Abbott,  A.  L. 


Fulton 
Fulton 


Adamson.  W.  L. 
Allan,  J.  H. 


Clayton 
Hall 
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Allen,  W.  G. 

Fulton 

Gaskin,  P.  H. 

Irwin 

Arrington,   H.   H. 

Richmond 

Geiger,  L.  H. 

Spalding 

Bane,  A.  C. 

Pickens 

George,  C.  P.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Barrett,  P.  L. 

Columbia 

Gribben,  P.  H. 

Thomas 

Bassett,  S.  E. 

Houston 

Griffith,  H.  T. 

Taliaferro 

Beach,  L.  D. 

Fulton 

Guinn,  M.  R. 

Clay 

Benjamin,  S.  A. 

Houston 

Hammett,  A.  H. 

Clayton 

Blanks,  0.  L. 

Jones 

Hamilton,  D.  E. 

Polk 

Blanton,  J.  A. 

Glynn 

Hammond,  A.  F. 

Spalding 

Blount,  H.  W. 

Burke 

Hancock,  D.  C. 

Floyd 

Boritzky,  S. 

Fulton 

Hand,  J.  L. 

Mitchell 

Bond,  S. 

Fulton 

Hardwick,  C.  L.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Bone,  W.   H. 

Baldwin 

Harper,  C.  S. 

Habersham 

Booth,  R.  S. 

S.  C. 

Harris,  J.  C,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Bostwick,  C.  E. 

Ware 

Harrison,  0.  L. 

Cherokee 

Bowman,  A.  H. 

Louisiana 

Hatcher,  J.  M. 

Columbia 

Brewster,  E.  F. 

Fulton 

Hill,  D.  B. 

Sumter 

Brown,  B.  H. 

Sumter 

Howard,  M.  W. 

Muscogee 

Brown,  G.  R. 

Cherokee 

Huson,  G.  G. 

Newton 

Brown,  W.  S. 

Term. 

Hyde,  T.  T. 

S.  C. 

Bull,  N.  A. 

S.  C. 

Irons,  A. 

Fulton 

Burke,  J.  W. 

Taliaferro 

Jarvis,  C.  E.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Burns,  H.  M. 

Banks 

Jelks,  W.  0. 

Pulaski 

Bussey,  F.  B. 

Randolph 

Johnson,  B.  R. 

Jones 

Callaway,  C.  H. 

Fulton 

Jones,  A.  P. 

Cobb 

Cannon,  H.  L. 

Bartow 

Jones,  L.  P. 

Fulton 

Carver,  R.  N. 

Spalding 

Kaufmann,  B. 

Glynn 

Chandler,  E. 

Coweta 

Kelley,  T.  H. 

Indiana 

Clifton,  C. 

Tattnall 

Kennedy,  W.  E. 

Bibb 

Collins,  C.  H. 

Fulton 

King,  B. 

Bibb 

Corbin,  C.  C. 

Bibb 

Lamar,  H.  C. 

Sumter 

Couch,  W.  E. 

Fulton 

Latta,  C.  B. 

Spalding 

Coyen,  J.  P. 

Fulton 

Linder,  T. 

Hart 

Crane,  J.  E. 

DeKalb 

Loeb,  J. 

Fulton 

Crawford,  B.  C. 

Fulton 

Luck,  G.  F. 

Fulton 

Cureton,  J.  G. 

Dade 

Madden,  J.  E. 

Miss. 

DeLoach,  A.  K. 

Bulloch 

Maddox,  J. 

Floyd 

Dillard,  R.  B. 

Clarke 

Martin,  F.  B. 

Floyd 

Drake,  G.  J. 

Spalding 

Mathews,  M.  J. 

Fulton 

Dunaway,  T. 

Lincoln 

Mell,  J.  L.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Dunham,  F.  O. 

Decatur 

Moore,  H. 

Clayton 

Dunham,  W.  B. 

Chatham 

Morrison,  T.  G. 

Walker 

Dunwody,  R. 

DeKalb 

Morrison,  W. 

Walker 

Dunn,  M.  A. 

Sumter 

Morton,  L.  E. 

Chatham 

Ehrlich,  A. 

Decatur 

Murray,  A. 

Miss. 

Ehrlich,  S  . 

Decatur 

Muse,  E.  H. 

Fulton 

Ellis,  J.  F. 

Richmond 

Myers,  P.  H. 

Walker 

English,  R.  H. 

Warren 

Myers,  Z.  V. 

Walker 

Epps,  B.  T. 

Clarke 

McKenney,  C    H. 

Lee 

Evans,  T.  W. 

Fulton 

McKey,  W.  H. 

Lowndes 

Fernandez,  R. 

Cuba 

MeLeod,  N.  E. 

Emanuel 

Fisher,  H.  E.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

McMillan,  V.  M. 

Dooly 

Flournoy,  R.  J. 

Houston 

McNamara,  H.  C. 

Troup 

Folmer,  W.  F. 

Tenn. 

Nicholson,  H.  K. 

Clarke 

Fudge,  D.  D. 

Decatur 

Norman,  F.  A. 

Muscogee 

Furlow,  C.  T. 

Fulton 

Orr,  J.  B. 

Wilkes 
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Parramore,  H.  H. 

Sumter 

Stewart,  R.  J. 

Jones 

Peek,  C.  F. 

Stewart 

Stiles,  H.  G. 

Bartow 

Penny,  S. 

Floyd 

Summer,  J.  E. 

S.  C. 

Perkerson,  A.  M. 

Fulton 

Summerour,  J.  H. 

Gwinnett 

Pierpont,  R.  M. 

Cobb 

Sutcliffe,  J.  W. 

New  York 

Plane,  E.  V. 

DeKalb 

Taylor,  F.  A. 

Thomas 

Poo,  O. 

Cuba 

Thompson,  R.  F. 

Thomas 

Porter,  E.  L. 

Floyd 

Tucker,  A.  R. 

Rockdale 

Printup,  B.  R. 

McDuffie 

Veraer,    M.   B. 

Gwinnett 

Reeves,  J.  B.,  Jr. 

S.  C. 

Vining,  D.  W. 

Murray 

Rich,  W.  T. 

Fulton 

Wadsworth,  W.  R. 

Dade 

Roberts,  A.  R. 

Cherokee 

Walker,  C.  H. 

Crawford 

Ross,  A.  G. 

Tenn. 

Wallin,  L.  I. 

Walker 

Saneford,  A.  C. 

Burke 

Waterhouse,  G.  C. 

Tenn. 

Sands,  F.  T. 

Fulton 

Wheatley,  G.  D.,  Jr. 

Sumter 

Sasnett,  B.  H. 

Fulton 

Whitaker,  S.  T. 

Troup 

Shellman,  W.  F. 

Chatham 

Whitner,  C.  H.,  Jr. 

Fulton 

Simpson,  E.  H. 

Miss. 

Williams,  D.  H. 

Fulton 

Singer,  J.  D. 

Stewart 

Wilson,  D.  W. 

Fulton 

Smith,  C.  L. 

Richmond 

Winship,  J 

Fulton 

Smith,  L.  H. 

Tenn. 

Wood,  T.  C. 

Glynn 

Sperry,  C.  A.3  Jr. 

Macon 

Young,  W.  M. 

Ware 

Stevens,  M.  J. 

Troup 

Yow,  H. 

Franklin 

Special    Mechanics.      First   Year. 


Armitage,  W.  G. 
Dalgarn,  S.  S. 
Dean,  H.  E. 
Dowda,  W.  T. 
Garner,  W.  D. 
Herlong,  A.  S. 


Pierce 

W.  Va. 

Floyd 

Cherokee 

Randolph 

Florida 


James,  L.  P. 
Murdoch,  R.  J. 
McCauley,  J.  H. 
Tilson,  John,  Jr. 
Wilson,  W.  A. 


Fulton 

S.  C. 

Fulton 

Lumpkin 

Henry 


Special    Mechanics.     Second  Year. 
Woodward,  S.  D.  Butts      Adler,  B. 


Alabama 


Special  Textile  Class  No.  1. 


Barge,  R.  I. 
Butler,  E.  G. 
Cook,  H.  D. 
Dean,  J.  F.,  Jr. 
Hero,  A.  O. 
Kenny,  J.  J. 
Lee,  J.  W.,  Jr. 
McArthur,  P.  A. 
Mundy,  H.  B. 


Fulton 

Chatham 

Pike 

Miss. 

Louisiana 

Fulton 

Newton 

Chatham 

Columbia 


McCook,  W.  G 
McMillan,  T.  E. 
McNeill.  T.  A.,  Jr. 
Poole,  D.  T. 
Ragan,  W.  E.,  Jr. 
Simonton,  A.  A. 
Stephens,  J.  M.,  Jr. 
Tarpley,  W.  O. 
Yarbrough,  J.  E. 


Chattahoochee 

Fulton 

N.  C. 

Douglas 

Fulton 

Carroll 

Fulton 

Floyd 

Pike 


Special  Textile  Class  No.  2. 


Burns.  W.  C. 
Day,  D.  R. 


Banks      Revnolds.  C.  F. 
S.  C.      Smith,  H.  C. 


Hancock 
S.  C. 


u 
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irregular  Specials. 


Counselman,  J.  S. 
Crane,  C.  L. 
Hero,  L.  P. 


Virginia      Myrick,  J.  D.,  Jr.  Baldwin 

DeKaik      Porter,  O.  W.  Newton 

Louisiana 


Post  Graduates. 


Blackburn,  B.  M. 
Himnicutt,  L.  L. 


Fulton 
Fulton 


Moors,  B. 
Scales,  H.  J. 


Clayton 
Fulton 


THE  GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

(FOR  GIRLS) 
MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

HON.  F.  G.  DuBIGNON,  President Atlanta 

CAPT.  T.  F.  NEWELL,  Vice-President Milledgeville 

HON.  R.  N.  LAMAR,  Secretary  and  Treasurer Milledgeville 

HON.  JOHN  TEMPLE   GRAVES Atlanta 

HON.  JAMES  M.  DuPREE Montezuma 

HON.  DUDLEY  M.  HUGHES Danville 

DR.  R.  E.  GREEN Gainesville 


FACULTY. 


J.  HARRIS  CHAPPELL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President. 
M.  M.  PARKS,  A.  M.,  Acting  President. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
J.  L.  BEESON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
MISS  PAULINE  PEARCE, 

Teacher  of  Mathematics. 
MISS  ROBERTA  HODGSON, 

Teacher  of  English. 
MISS  AGNES  MORGAN, 

Teacher  of  Latin. 
MISS  JULIA  A.  FLISCH,  A.  M., 

Teacher  of  Stenography  and  English  History. 
MISS  ALICE  NAPIER, 

Principal  of  Sub-Freshman  class. 
MISS  JESSIE  M.  SNYDER, 

Normal  Training  Teacher. 
MISS  BLANCHE  E.  CAMPBELL, 

Assistant  Normal  Training  Teacher. 
MISS  MAUDE  M.  GILLETTE, 

Teacher  of  Free-hand  Drawing. 
MISS  HELEN  HOLLINGS WORTH, 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training. 
MISS  KATE  THRASH, 

Teacher  of  Bookkeeping. 
MISS  NAN  BARKSDALE, 

Assistant  Teacher  of  English  and  Latin. 
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MISS  EMMA  WHATLEY, 

Teacher  of  Preparatory  Class. 
MISS  HARRIET  FOLGER, 

Teacher  of  Cooking  and  Household  Economics. 
MISS  ELLEN  JACKSON, 

Teacher  of  Dressmaking. 

MRS.  S.  H.  RAGLAND, 

Assistant  Teacher  of  Dressmaking. 
PROF.  PAUL  J.  FORTIN, 

Director  of  Music  Department  and  Teacher  of  Stringed  Instru- 
ments. 
MRS.  PAUL  J.  FORTIN, 

Principal  Teacher  of  Piano. 
MISS  MINNIE  SCURRY, 

Assistant  Teacher  of  Piano. 
MISS  MARY  R.  DUGGAN, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

MRS.  KATE  GLENN, 
MRS.  ELLA  L.  WIMBISH, 

Matrons. 
MRS.  G.  G.  GAUSE, 
MISS  LIZZIE  P.  NAPIER, 

Housekeepers. 
K.  C.  BULLARD, 

Bookkeeper. 
MRS.  ALBERTA  T.  GOULD, 

Librarian. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  object  of  the  State  in  establishing  and  supporting  this 
school  is  to  provide  for  the  young  women  of  Georgia  an  institution 
in  which  they  may  get  such  special  instruction  and  training  as  will 
prepare  them  to  earn  their  own  living  by  the  vocation  of  teaching 
or  by  those  industrial  and  fine  arts  that  are  suitable  for  women  to 
pursue.  Subsidiary  to  these  two  main  objects  the  institution  also 
teaches  those  branches  of  learning  that  constitute  a  general  good 
education.  If  furthermore  instructs  and  trains  its  pupils  in  those 
household  arts  that  are  essential  to  the  complete  education  of  every 
woman,  whatever  her  calling  in  life  may  be  or  in  whatever  sphere 
of  society  she  may  move. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  prepare  Georgia 
girls : 

1.  To  do  intelligent  work  as  teachers,  according  to  the  best 
methods  known  to  modern  pedagogics. 

2.  To  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  the  practice  of  some  one  or 
other  of  those  industrial  arts  suitable  for  women  to  follow. 

3.  To  earn  their  own  livelihood  as  instructors  in  music  or  in 
fine  arts. 

4.  To  exert  an  uplifting  and  refining  influence  on  family  and 
society  by  means  of  a  cultured  intellect,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  systematic  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

5.  To  be  skillful  and  expert  in  those  domestic  arts  that  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  successful  housekeeping  and  home-making. 

To  accomplish  these  several  educational  purposes,  the  courses 
of  study  pursued  in  the  school  are  divided,  in  a  general  way,  into  the 
principal  departments,  namely: 

1.  The  Normal  Department. 

2.  The  Collegiate  Department. 

3.  The  Industrial  Department. 

4.  The  Domestic  Science  Department. 

5.  The  Music  and  Fine  Arts  Department. 

NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 
General  Plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  young  women  for 
the  business  of  teaching.  In  the  proper  preparation  of  the  teacher 
there  are  three  principal  elements,  namely: 

1.  Broad  and  accurate  scholarship. 

2.  Professional  knowledge. 

3.  Skill  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 
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The  first  of  these  requisites,  namely,  broad  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship, this  College  undertakes  to  give  in  the  course  of  collegiate  study- 
as  stated  in  detail  in  separate  catalogue. 

The  second  requisite,  namely,  professional  knowledge,  it  under- 
takes to  give  in  the  study  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  College. 

The  third  requisite,  namely,  skill  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  it 
undertakes  to  give  by  a  thorough  course  of  practical  training  in 
teaching  the  children  of  the  various  grades  in  the  model  school  and 
by  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  object  of  the  Collegiate  Department  is  twofold. 

1.  To  give  to  those  young  women  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  vocation  of  teaching  that  broad,  liberal  and  accurate 
scholarship  which  is  requisite  to  the  education  of  every  teacher. 

2.  To  give  to  those  young  women  who  have  the  time,  taste 
and  capacity  for  it,  that  high  education  that  develops  a  cultivated 
womanhood. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  advance  the  standard  of  learning  beyond 
what  is  already  established  in  leading  Southern  female  colleges,  but 
in  thoroughness  and  accuracy  it  is  believed  the  work  of  this  school 
is  superior  to  anything  yet  done  in  any  higher  female  educational 
institution  in  Georgia. 


INDUSTRIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  includes: 

1.  The  Business  Course. 

2.  The  Course  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 

3.  The  Course  in  Millinery. 

4.  The  Course  in  Industrial  Art. 

The  Business  Course  embraces  the  thorough  practical  teaching 
of  stenography,  typewriting,  book-keeping,  business  forms  and  cus- 
toms. 

The  Course  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking  includes  instruction  in 
plain  or  domestic  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  finished  dressmaking, 
and  a  normal  course  in  dressmaking. 

The  Course  in  Millinery  teaches  the  art  of  covering  and  trim- 
ming hats  of  all  kinds  for  girls  and  women. 

The  Industrial  Art  Course  includes  free-hand  drawing,  color 
study,  design,  modeling  in  clay,  instrumental  drawing,  basketry,  etc. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Character  and  Aims  of  the  Work. 

That  group  of  subjects  which  bears  upon  the  life  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  house  is  coming  into  great  prominence  in  educational 
work,  and  is  known  variously  as  household  science,  household  eco- 
nomics, science  of  the  home  and  domestic  science.  As  the  last  name 
is  the  one  generally  used  in  schools  which  teach  those  subjects,  it 
is  adopted  here  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  name  is  not  as 
formidable  as  it  sounds,  and  the  work  itself  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
organize  and  formulate  the  best  and  fullest  knowledge  that  can  be 
obtained,  both  from  investigation  and  experience,  concerning  the 
wise  and  economic  administration  of  the  home.  It  includes  some 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  as  applied  to  the  operations  of 
the  household,  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to 
the  food  question,  household  economics,  home  sanitation,  sewing  and 
some  instruction  in  home  nursing  and  emergencies.  It  aims  to  put 
this  systematized  knowledge  of  easier,  better  and  more  healthful 
conditions  of  living  within  the  reach  of  many  women  who  must  be 
home-makers,  instead  of  leaving  it  as  heretofore  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  who  are  especially  empowered  for  this  work  by  reason  of  un- 
usual aptitude  or  favorable  opportunities.  It  does  not  claim  to  take 
entirely  the  place  of  experience,  but  it  does  makes  the  gaining  of 
that  experience  a  much  easier  and  happier  process  for  all  concern- 
ed. In  teaching  the  principles  underlying  healthful  cooking  and  sani- 
tary living,  domestic  science  is  lifting  home-making  out  of  the 
realm  of  drudgery,  and  making  it  intelligent,  attractive  and  effective. 

Equipment  for  the  Work. 

The  cooking  school  proper,  with  its  new  and  fine  equipment, 
will  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  carrying  on  the  different  lines  of  in- 
struction in  Domestic  Science.  It  occupies  a  neat  frame  building 
and  consists  of  a  large  kitchen  and  dining  room,  both  of  which  are 
well  equipped  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   MUSIC. 

The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  offers  splendid  ad- 
vantages in  this  department  of  female  accomplishments.  Only  able 
teachers,  those  well  versed  in  the  best  conservatory  methods,  are 
employed,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  is  thorough  and 
complete.  The  wants  and  capacities  of  different  pupils  are  careful- 
ly considered,  and  exercises  for  technique  and  pieces  for  aesthetic 

Numerous  opportunities  are  given  for 
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those  auxiliaries,  almost  as  essential  as  good  instruction,  namely, 
hearing  good  music,  playing  before  audiences. 

The  music-rooms  are  of  convenient  size,  well  arranged,  and  are 
furnished  with  good  instruments. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

To  be  eligible  to  admission  to  the  college  a  girl  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  old.  She  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  in  sound 
physical  health. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  college  should  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  Milledgeville  for  a  form  of  application.  This  paper  must  be 
carefully  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  applicant  and  mailed  back  to 
the  President.  Unless  some  reason  appears  to  the  contrary  he  will 
in  due  time  send  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the 
college  and  assignment  to  a  place  in  the  dormitory.  Applicants  are 
examined  for  class  admission  after  they  reach  Milledgeville. 

Cost  of  Attendance. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Georgia  students.  The  entire  cost  of  at- 
tendance including  board,  incidental  fee,  books  and  stationery,  is 
only  $110.00  for  the  full  session  of  nine  months. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHARGES. 

For  the   Entire  Session   of  Nine   Months. 

Matriculation  Fee $10.00 

Board  (including  fuel,  lights,  and  Laundry),  about 94.50 

Music  Lessons  (instrumental),  from  $36.00  to 27.00 

Music  Lessons  (vocal) 27.00 

Music  Theory  Lessons 9.00 

Cooking  School  Fee   (General  Course) 2.00 

Domestic  Science  Fee  (Special  Course) 5.00 

Sewing-school  Incidental  Fee 50 

Dressmaking  School  Incidental  Fee 2.00 

Use  of  Piano  for  Practice 4.50 

Model  School  Incidental  Fee 2.00 

Diploma  Fee 2.00 

Certificate  Fee 50 

Tuition  Fee   (charged  to  students  from  other  States  than 

Georgia) 40.00 

UNIFORM   DRESS. 

Pupils  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  dress  on  all  occasions 
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while  in  attendance  on  the  College.  The  several  suits  devised  for 
this  purpose,  while  very  inexpensive,  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  be- 
coming. 

Full  instructions  in  regard  to  the  several  suits,  with  illustra- 
tive cuts,are  given  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  College. 

COLLEGE    CATALOGUE. 

For  catalogue  containing  full  particulars  concerning  the  college, 
address     the  President,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

TAELE  No.  1. 

Showing  places  of  residence  of  students  of  the  Georgia  Normal 
and  Industrial  College. 

1.  From   Cities    (including   Milledgeville)    87 

2.  From  Towns 115 

3.  From  Villages 41 

4.  From  the  Country 117 

Total  (not  including  practice  school) 360 

TABLE  No.  2. 

Showing  the  avocation  or  profession  of  parents  or  guardians  of 
students  of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Attorneys  at  Law 10 

Bankers ' 2 

Bank  Cashiers 4 

Bookkeepers 5 

Carpenters 1 

Chief  of  Police 1 

Clerks   5 

Clerks  of  Superior  Court 3 

Cotton  Buyers 7 

Cotton  Weighers 1 

Dealer  in  Naval  Stores 1 

Demurrage  Inspector 1 

Dentists 3 

Dressmakers 2 

Druggists 3 

Editors m 2 

Farmers 125 

Foreman 1 

Fruit  Growers 7 
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Hotel  Owners  or  Keepers 5 

Justice  of  Peace 1 

Life  Insurance  Agents 3 

Livery  Stable  Owners 2 

Manufacturers 3 

Musical  Director 1 

Ministers 4 

Merchants 67 

Physicians 14 

Post  Masters 4 

Postal  Clerk 1 

Real  Estate  Agents 2 

Railroad  Agents  or  Employees 5 

Sawmill  Owners 2 

School  Commissioners 6 

Sheriffs 3 

Shipping  Clerk 1 

Stock  Dealer 1 

Superintendent  State  Prison  Farm 1 

Teachers 7 

Telegraph  Operators 1 

Telephone  Manager 1 

Turpentine  Owners  or  Dealers 5 

Travelling  Salesmen 4 

Undertakers 1 

U.  S.  Engraver's  Corps 2 

Warehousemen 5 

Unanswered   (including  a  number  who  are  self-supporting)    ...  24 

Total 360 
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Register  of  Students  Georgia,  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Session  J904-J905- 


Adams,  Miss  Wallace 
Albritton,  Miss   Mamie 
Allen,  Miss  Floride 
Aimand,   Miss  Birdie 
Anderson,  Miss  Laula 
Amoss,   Miss  Bernice 
Amoss,  Miss  Emma 
Armstrong,  Miss  Bonny- 
Armstrong,  Miss  Jessie 
Arnold,  Miss  Lemma 
Atwood,  Miss  Alice 
Avra,  Miss  Lou  Ella 
Aycock,  Miss  Erne 
Aycock,  Miss  Ovella 
Baldwin,  Miss  Ettienne 
Baldwin,  Miss  Jennie 
Baldwin,  Miss  Mantha 
Ballew,  Miss  Julia 
Barrow,  Miss  Ida  B. 
Bass,  Miss  Ruby 
Bass,  Miss  Belle 
Baxter,  Miss  Grace 
Bayne,  Miss  Dolly 
Bazemore,  Miss  Birdie 
Belote,  Miss  Essie 
Berrong,  Miss  Christine 
Bethune,   Miss  Julia 
Bird,  Miss  Ruth 
Blanks,  Miss  Annie  M. 
Blanton,  Miss  Carrie 
Boyd,  Miss  Emma  L. 
Boyer,  Miss  Jessie 
Bozeman,  Miss  Estelle 
Brembry,   Miss   Annie 
Brewster,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brim,  Miss  Agnes 
Brim,  Miss  Allie 
Brinkley,  Miss  Sarah 
Brown,  Miss  Ada 
Brown,  Miss  Sallie 
Brown,  Miss  Lucy 


Dougherty 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Newton 

Bulloch 

Hancock 

Hancock 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

Hancock 

Baldwin 

Quitman 

Oglethorpe 

Walton 

Houston 

Houston 

Schley 

Cordon 

Jones 

Baldwin 

Floyd 

DeKalb 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Lowndes 

Towns 

Baldwin 

Effingham 

Jones 

Lowndes 

Irwin 

Hancock 

Pulaski 

Pulaski 

Polk 

Terrell 

Terrell 

McDuffie 

Emanuel 

Emanuel 

Baldwin 


\ 


Brown.  Miss  Nona 
Brown.  Miss  Blanche 
Brown.  Miss  Ellie 
Buff.  Miss  Clyde 
Buff.   Miss   Willie 
Burch,  Miss  Mamie 
Burkhalter.  Miss  Eloise 
Burns.  Miss  Eva 
Calhoun.  Miss  Etta 
Camp.  Miss  Alta 
Camp.  Miss  Gladys 
Campbell.  Miss  Claire 
Carter.  Miss  Florrie 
Carter.  Miss  Ethel 
Carter.  Miss  Estelle 
Career.  Miss  Flewellyn 
Carter.  Miss  Nellie 
Carswell.  Miss  Kate 
Cassels,  Miss  Walter  O. 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Virginia 
Chandler.  Miss  Lucile 
Chappell,  Miss  Bessie 
Cheek.  Miss  Fannie  B. 
Clanton.   Miss   Ethel 
Clary.  Miss  Nellie  P. 
Cline.  Miss  Florence 
Cline.  Miss  Katie 
Cline.  Miss  Mary 
Cochran.  Miss  Willie  L. 
Colluni,  Miss  Annie 
Collum.  Miss  Mildred 
Cotwell.  Miss  Estelle 
Coombs,  Miss  Sadie 
Connell.  Miss  Katie 
Connell,  Miss  Vida 
Crawford.  Miss  Mabel 
Culbertson.  Miss  Hattie  L. 
Culpepper.   Miss  Nettie 
Culpepper.  Miss  Cleone 
Daniel,   Miss   Lizzie 
Daniel,  Miss  Mattie 
Darden.  Miss  Mamie 
Daughtry,  Miss  Helen 
Davidson.  Miss  Maude 
Denton.  Miss  Nellie 


Baldwin 

Hancock 

Baldwin 

Houston 

Houston 

Pulaski 

Warren 

Habersham 

Montgomery 

Floyd 

Floyd 

Lowndes 

Clarke 

Laurens 

Lowndes 

Richmond 

Houston 

Richmond 

DeKalb 

Spalding 

Baldwin 

Sumter 

Houston 

Bryan 

Columbia 

Harris 

Baldwiu 

Baldwin 

Montgomery 

Schley 

Schley 

Florida 

Baldwin 

Carroll 

Carroll 

Baldwin 

Lincoln 

Meriwether 

Meriwether 

Houston 

Laurens 

Warren 

Bibb 

Richmond 

Baldwin 
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Dixon,  Miss  Carrol 
Dixon,  Miss  Mamie  L. 
Donehoo,  Miss  Ruth 
Dorminy,  Miss  Mittie 
Dorminy,  Miss  Mollie 
Dozier,  Miss  Carolyn 
Dumas,  Miss  Dalton 
Durdin,  Miss  Lillie 
Earl,  Miss  Nora 
Edenfield,  Miss  Pearl 
Edwards,  Miss  Bei 
EMritige,  Miss  Em 
Ellison,  Miss  Inez 
Evans,   Miss  Marie 
Everett  e,  Bliss  Charlotte 
Farn.  Virginia 

Flemister,  Miss  Mary 
Forlaw,  Edith 
Forlaw,   Miss  Margaret 
Fortin,  Miss  Adel 
Garner,  Miss  Maude 
Oaskins,  Miss  Alma 
Oaskins.  Miss  Mattie 
Gheesling,   Miss   Alma 
Gibbs,  Miss  Alice 
Gibert,  Miss  Jennie 
Gilman,  Miss  Sallie 
Glazier,  Miss  Ruth 
Glansier,  Miss  Hattie  L. 
Gocia,  Miss  Julia  B. 
Gould,  Miss  Alberta 
Gould,  Miss  Louise 
Grant,  Miss  Belle 
Granade.  Miss  Mary 
Gray,  Miss  Virginia 
Green,  Miss  Blanche 
Green,  Miss  Minnie  M. 
Green,  Miss  Miriam 
Green,  Miss  Ridley 
Greer,  Miss  Kathrine 
Gregory,  Miss 
Gregory,  Miss  Maude 
Griffin,  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Groover,  Miss  Eva 
Hall,  Miss  Anna 


Wilkinson 

Wilkinson 

Fulton 

Irwin 

Irwin 

Columbia 

Jasper 

Walton 

Rabun 

Emanuel 

Baldwin 

Sumter 

Baldwin 

Houston 

Muscogee 

Wilkinson 

Baldwin 

Chatham 

Chatham 

Baldwin 

Hancock 

Berrien 

Be: 

WarreL 

Irwin 

Richmond 

Baldwin 

Pike 

Mitchell 

Florida 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

DeKalb 

Washington 

Sumter 

Houston 

Laurens 

Burke 

Cobb 

Murray 

Murray 

Columbia 

Brooks 

Baldwin 
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Hall,  Miss  Ethel 
Hammond,  Miss  Minnie  M. 
Hancock,  Miss  Alma 
Harley,  Miss  Bessie 
Harlow,  Miss  Marion 
Harman,  Miss  Naomi 
Harper,  Miss  Alice 
Harper,  Miss  Ruth 
Harris,  Miss  Kate 
Harris,  Miss  Mary- 
Hartley,  Miss  Roberta1 
Hartley,  Miss  Una 
Hass,  Miss  Dixie 
Head,  Miss  Katherine 
Heidt,  Miss  Julia 
Henderson,  Miss  Marie 
Herlong,  Miss  Carrie 
Herlong,  Miss  Myra 
Herlong,  Miss  Myrtle 
Hicks,  Miss  Bessie 
Hinson,  Miss  Bertha 
Hinson,  Miss  Leola 
Hogan,  Miss  Erne 
Holbrook,  Miss  Anna 
Holbrook,  Miss  Gladys 
Holden,  Miss  Blanche 
Holland,  Miss  Pearl 
Holland,  Miss  Lizzie  M„ 
Hollinshead,  Miss  Alma 
Hollinshead,  Miss  Irene 
Hollinshead,  Miss  Nellie 
Hollis,  Miss  Claire 
Hollis,  Miss  Lillian 
Home,  Miss  Roberta 
Hoskinson,  Miss  Georgia 
Hudson,  Miss  Fannie  B. 
Huie,  Miss  Eleanor 
Humphries,  Miss  Hallie 
Humphries,  Miss  Nellie 
Hunter,  Miss  Clara 
Hunter,  Miss  Mary 
James,  Miss  Dona 
Jarratt,  Miss  Roberta 
Jenkins,  Miss  Berta 
Jenkins,  Miss  Jewell 


Wilkinsons 

Butts 

Baldwin* 

Irwin 

Taylor 

Meriwether 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Washington 

Washington 

Crawford 

Crawford 

Terrell 

Monroe 

Effingham 

Chatham 

Florida 

Florida 

Florida 

Baldwin 

Telfair 

Telfair 

Laurens 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Greene 

Terrell 

Jasper 

Wilkes 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Marion 

Newton 

Baldwin 

Floyd 

Jefferson 

Clayton 

Screven 

Screven 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Irwin 

Baldwin 

Worth 

Worth 
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.Johnson,  Miss  Hallie 
-Johnson,  Miss  Nelle 
Johnson,  Miss  Virginia 
Jones,  Miss  Frankie 
Jones,  Miss  Jennie 
Jones,  Miss  Sammie 
Jones,  Miss  Anson 
Jones,  Miss  Elma 
Jones,  Miss  Ethel 
Keen,  Miss  Ola 
Kelly,  Miss  Carrie 
Kelly,  Miss  Maude 
King,  Miss  Genie  M, 
Kirkland,  Miss  Ava 
Kittrell,  Miss  Georgia 
Kittrell,  Miss  Inez 
Kittrell,  Miss  Wilhelmena 
Kolb,  Miss  Annie 
Kolb,   Miss   Mary 
Lamar,  Mrs.  Marie 
Langford,  Miss  Chassie 
Larsen,  Miss  Mary 
Lasseter,  Miss  Rachel 
Lasseter,  Miss  Russelle 
Lasseter,  Miss  Verr 
Leake,  Miss  Anna  C. 
Ledbetter,  Miss  Bettie 
Leonard,  Miss  Deloris 
Lewis,  Miss  Bessie 
Little,  Miss  Rebecca 
Long,  Miss  Monnie 
Lunceford,  Miss  Hattie  B. 
Maddox,  Miss  Kate 
Maddox,  Miss  Lessie 
Mann,  Miss  Aleph 
Mann,  Miss  Eva 
Martin,  Miss  Evlyn 
Martin,  Miss  Lollie  V. 
Mathewson,  Miss  Lucy 
Mathis,  Miss  Linda 
Meadows,,  Miss  Phena 
Miller,  Mrs.  Laura 
Mills,  Miss  Lily 
Milner,  Miss  Jessie 
Mitcham,  Miss  Bessie 


Crawford 

Richmond 

Pike 

Burke 

Early 

Terrell 

Ware 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Laurens 

Jasper 

Jasper 

Quitman 

Coffee 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Baldwin 

Fulton 

Costa  Rica 

Pulaski 

Decatur 

Meriwether 

Cobb 

Meriwether 

Baldwin 

Monroe 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Wilkes 

Harris 

Putnam 

Telfair 

Montgomery 

Coweta 

Oglethorpe 

Florida 

Sumter 

Newton 

Baldwin 

Charlton 

Clayton 

Clayton 
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Mitchell,   Miss  Jeanette 
Mizell,  Miss  Margaret 
Mobley,  Miss  Aurelia 
Moore,  Miss  Annie  Hope 
Morris,  Miss  Clara 
Morgan,  Miss  Flewellyn 
Mott,  Miss  Carrie 
Mott,  Miss  Mae 
Moye,  Miss  Vera 
Murrah,  Miss  Berta 
Murrell,   Miss  Corinne 
McElroy,  Miss  Bertha 
McKinley,  Miss  Annie 
McKinley,  Miss  Pauline 
McLendon,  Miss  Olive 
McLendon,  Miss  Ruth 
McMillan,  Miss  Lula 
McMillan,  Miss  Roberta 
McRae,  Miss  Inez 
McWilliams,  Miss  Gertrude 
McWilliams,  Miss  Irene  « 
McWhorter,  Miss  Ora 
Nash,  Miss  Birdie 
Neal,  Miss  Annie  K. 
Neal,  Miss  Mozell 
Newell,  Miss  Colquitt 
Newell,  Miss  Dorothy 
Norris,  Miss  Maude 
North,  Miss  Eddie 
Ostendorff,  Miss  Alice 
Patterson,   Miss   Grace 
Patton,  Miss  Daisy 
Paulin,  Miss  Leola 
Paulk,  Miss  Ada 
Paulk,  Miss  Ola 
Payne,  Miss  Lucile 
Payne,  Miss  Maude  L. 
Peterson,  Miss  Ala 
Peterson,  Miss  Zenobia 
Perdue,  Miss  Mazie  Fay 
Pickren,  Miss  Beda 
Pledger,  Miss  Ruby 
Porter,  Miss  Mary 
Pottle,  Miss  Hattie 
Pottle,  Miss  Mary 


Dougherty 
Camden- 
Coweta 
Greene 
Baldwin 
Warren 
Monroe 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Muscogee 
Jasper 
DeKalb 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Terrell 
Terrell 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Montgomery 
Wilkinson 
Meriwether 
Greene 
Clayton 
McDuffie 
McDuffie 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Coweta 
Baldwin 
Brooks 
Gordon 
Clay 
Coffee 
Coffee 
Troupe 
Elbert 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Upson 
Decatur 
Elbert 
Worth 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
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Price,  Miss  Lillian 
Quales,  Miss  Mildred 
Rackley,  Miss  Birdie 
Rainey,  Miss  Maribel 
Randle,  Miss  Eloise 
Ray,  Miss  Idoline 
Reid,  Miss  Annie 
Rentz,  Miss  Clara 
Reynolds,  Miss  Mary 
Rice,  Miss  Sallie 
Richter,  Miss  Nanna  M. 
Rigden,  Miss  Sallie 
Riley,  Miss  Mary 
Roberts,  Miss  Emma 
Roberts,  Miss  Mae  Dee 
Roberts,  Miss  Olive 
Rogers,  Miss  Essie 
Sanders,  Miss  Etta 
Sasnett,  Miss  Mildred 
Scarborough,  Miss  Bessie 
Schumpert,  Miss  Helen 
Scott,    Miss  Fannie 
Shanklin,  Miss  Rachel 
Sharpe,  Miss  Charlotte 
Shearouse,  Miss  Kate 
Shelor,  Miss  Floy 
Shields,  Miss  Lizzie 
Shropshire,  Miss  Beulah 
Sikes,  Miss  Emma 
Sikes,  Miss  May 
Sims,  Miss  Viva 
Smquefield,  Miss  Martha 
Sinquefield,  Miss  Theo 
Smith,  Miss  Claude 
Smith,  Miss  Hall 
Smith,  Miss  Laurie 
Smith,  Miss  Myrtis 
Smith,  Miss  Vesta. 
Snellgrove,  Miss  Emma 
Speer,  Miss  Nelle 
Spooner,  Miss  Allie 
Speights,  Viera 
Spullock,  Miss  Frances 
Strozier,  Miss  Abner 
Swann,  Miss  Mamie 


Baldwin 

Terrell 

Burke 

Putnam 

Stewart 

Dooly 

Taliaferro 

Houston 

Baldwin 

Bibb 

Baldwin  - 

Bulloch 

Houston 

Jones 

Dooly 

Baldwin 

Laurens 

Laurens 

Hancock 

Dooly 

Montgomery 

Baldwin 

Floyd 

Montgomery 

Effingham 

Gordon 

McDuffie 

Chattooga 

Telfair 

Telfair 

Lowndes 

Twiggs 

Twiggs 

Houston 

Effingham 

Wilkinson 

Campbell 

Pierce 

Emanuel 

Newton 

Decatur 

Jones 

Floyd 

Troup 

Clayton 
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Tappan,  Miss  Laurie  B. 
Thrash,  Jessie 
Thrash,  Miss  Sarah 
Thompson,  Miss  Arna 
Thomson,  Miss  Esther 
Treanor,  Miss  Katie 
Treanor,  Miss  Sallie 
Troutman,  Miss  Claudia 
Tuck,  Miss  Stella 
Tuggle,  Miss  Myrle 
Tunison,  Miss  Lena  B. 
Tutwiler,  Miss  Theo 
Twiggs,  Fannie 
Twiggs,  Miss  Luda 
Tyus,  Miss  Annie 
Vaden,  Miss  Helen 
Van  Hook,  Miss  Edith 
Van  Pelt,  Miss  Alice 
Vinson,  Miss  Mattie  K. 
Waggoner,  Miss  Leila 
Walker,  Miss  Eula 
Walker,  Miss  Pinkie 
Walker,  Miss  Mattilu 
Wall,  Claudia 
Wall,  Miss  Louise 
Walters,  Miss  Jessie 
Ward,  Miss  Eugenia 
Ware,  Miss  Viola 
Warren,  Miss  Ruth 
Watson,  Miss  Mattie 
West,  Miss  Lora 
Whitaker,  Miss  Marion 
Whitaker,  Miss  Orie 
Whilden,  Miss  Nellie 
White,  Miss  Nannie 
WThitfield,  Miss  Annie 
Wilkinson,  Miss  Lucy 
Wiley,  Miss  Ethel 
Wiggins,    Miss   Mozelle 
Williams,  Miss  Addie 
Williams,  Miss  Louise 
Williamson,  Miss  Susie  B. 
Wilson,  Miss  Frances 
Wimberly,  Miss  Avie 
Wimbish,  Miss  Nelle 


Greene 

Meriwether 

Meriwether 

Sumter 

Fulton 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Clarke 

Richmond 

Elbert 

Henry 

Chatham 

Chatham 

Pike 

Virginia 

Fulton 

Richmond 

Houston 

Oglethorpe 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Macon 

Burke 

Gwinnette 

Houston 

Floyd 

Hancock 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Rockdale 

Baldwin 

Lincoln 

Fulton 

Muscogee 

Appling 

Macon 

Pike 

Greene 

Twiggs 

Baldwin 
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Wisenbaker,  Miss  Julia 
Wood,  Miss  Emmie  L. 
Woolfolk,  Miss  Bessie 
Wooten,  Miss  Estelle 
Wright,  Miss  Martha 
Wyche,  Miss  Nettie 
Wynne,  Miss  Alice 


Lowndes 

Fulton 

Macon 

Randolph 

Coweta 

Bibb 

Fulton 


THE  GEORGIA  INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE 

(FOR  COLORED  YOUTHS) 
NEAR  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

HON.  P.  W.  MELDRIM,  Chairman, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

HON.  W.  R.  HAMMOND, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

P.  J.  CLINB, 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

PROF.   OTIS   ASHMORB, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

COL.  GEO.  T.  MURRELL, 
Athens,  Ga. 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HILL,  A.  M.  LL.  D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  Ex-Officio  Supt, 

Athens,  Ga. 

COL.  J.  F.  BROOKS,  Treasurer, 
Savannah,  Ga. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS- 

R.  R.  WRIGHT,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President, 

Instructor  in  English. 

D.  C.  SUGGS,  A.  M.,  Vice-President, 

Instructor  in  Natural  Science. 

THOS.  L.  COTTIN,  A.  M.* 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

M.  N.  WORK,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  English  and  Pedagogy. 

HENRY  PEARSON,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Instructor  in  English  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

L.   B.   THOMPSON,   A.   B., 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  S.  HIMES, 

Director  Manual  Training  Department.    Instructor  in  Blacksmithing. 

W.  C.  McLESTER, 

Foreman  of  Farm. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

M.  A.  DAVIS, 

Carpentry. 

MRS.   W.    C.    McLESTER, 

Plain  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 

J.  M.  ROSTON, 

Wheelwright.     Proctor. 

L.  B.  THOMPSSON,  A.  B., 

Masonry  and  Plastering. 

J.  H.  HAZEL, 

Painting,  Glazing,  Sign-Writing  and  Glass-Embossing,  Kalsomining. 

E.  F.  GOLDEN, 

Shoe  and  Harness  Making. 

R.  M.  COOPER, 

Tailoring. 

MRS.  D.  E.  PEARSON, 

Principal  of  Model  Schoool. 

♦Deceased. 


GEORGIA  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 


HISTORY  OF  ESTABLISHMENT, 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  a  non-sectarian  Literary 
and  Industrial  School,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  approved  November  26th,  1890. 

The  conditions  of  the  act  were  that  there  should  be  "established 
in  connection  with  the  State  University,  and  forming  one  of  the  de- 
partments thereof,  a  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  Col- 
ored students." 

The  school  owes  its  existence  indirectly  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  directly  to  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
approved  November  26th,  1890. 

The  money  supporting  the  school  arises  partly  from  the  Land- 
Script  Fund  donated  by  the  National  Government  of  the  various 
states  and  territories,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2nd, 
1862,  and  partly,  the  Morrill  Bill  Fund  appropriated  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  August  30th,  1890.  The  appropriation  from  the 
State  Treasury  is  in  lieu  of  the  claim  of  the  Colored  Race  to  its 
quota  of  the  Agricultural  Land  Script  Fund,  donated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  control  and  management  of  the 
school  were  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  but  the  location  and  establishment  were  vested  in  a  Com- 
mission of  five  "fit  and  discreet  persons"  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Under  Hon.  P.  W.  Meldrim,  as  Chairman,  the  Commission  located 
the  school  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  is  located  near  Thunderbolt  on  the  street  car 
line,  about  five  miles  from  Savannah.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  a  long  stretch  of  salt  marsh  threaded  by  a  beautiful 
winding  river  leading  to  the  sea.  Extensive  areas  of  forests  of 
yellow  pine  bound  it  on  the  west.  The  invigorating  sea  breeze 
passing  over  the  salt  marshes  on  the  east,  and  the  oily  zephyrs 
from  the  pine  forests  on  the  west  contribute  alike  to  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  spot. 

Its  campus  contains  36  acres  studded  with  large  Live  Oaks, 
whose  outstretched  arms  are  festooned  with  gray  Spanish  moss. 
These  combined  with  other  surroundings,  make  the  campus  scene, 
which  for  natural  beauty  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  State. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

With  Prof.  R.  R.  Wright  as  President,  the  school  began  its  first 
session  October  7th,  1891,  with  seventy-six  acres  of  ground,  two 
buildings,  four  teachers,  and  eight  students.  Its  present  equip- 
ment embraces  SG  acres,  ten  buildings,  14  teachers,  and  404  stu- 
dents. 

The  plan  of  organization  provided  for  the  following  courses 
of  training: 

(1)  In  English  Language  and  Literature. 

(2)  In  Mathematics. 

(3)  In  Natural  Science. 

(4)  In  Mechanic  Arts  (Wood  and.  Metal  Working). 

(5)  In  Agriculture. 

Based  upon  these  divisions  as  the  fundamental  idea,  the  courses 
of  study  were  separated  into  the  following  Departments: 

(1)  Literary — Including  Preparatory,  Normal  and  College. 

(2)  Trades — Including  Brick-Masonry,  Blacksmithing,  Carpen- 
try, Painting,  Tailoring,  Shoe-Making,  Plain  Sewing,  and  Dress- 
Making. 

(3)  Agriculture — Including  Farming  and  Dairying. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Preparatory  Course  is  arranged  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  students  from  the  rural  districts  who  have  been  denied 
the  advantage  of  good  schools,  and  to  furnish  that  knowledge  of  the 
English  branches  so  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  trades.  It  embraces  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  a 
v/ell  organized  graded  school. 

The  Normal  Course  deals  especially  with  the  principles  of 
Pedagogy,  and  by  aid  of  both  theory  and  practice  aims  at  a  thorough 
preparation  of  its  students  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  The  course  of  study  embraces  those  subjects  in  Language, 
Science,  Mathematics  and  Literature,  usually  taught  in  the  average 
High  School. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  Primary  Department  in  which 
the  advanced  Normal  students  are  given  opportunity  to  observe 
and  practice  the  methods  of  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  teacher. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  supply  as  far  as 
possible  the  urgent  demand  for  well  trained  public  school  teachers. 

The  scientific  course  aims  at  the  two-fold  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  literary  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  practical  experiments  demonstrate  many  of  the  principles 
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underlying  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agriculture.  Its  general  method 
is  one  of  "observation  before  reasoning,"  and  special  effort  is  made 
to  impress  those  pricipies  so  essential  to  personal  health,  Domestic 
Science,  Farming  and  the  trades.  The  course  includes  most  of 
the  subjects  of  both  Physical  Science  and  Natural  History  generally 
taught  in  the  usual  Scientific  course. 

The  College  Course  offers  to  its  students  a  course  of  study  as 
high  and  thorough  as  that  usually  contained  in  the  average  South- 
ern College.  While  it  gives  opportunity  to  the  few  who  desire  to 
prepare  for  professional  courses,  its  greatest  benefits  are  secured 
by  those  who  remain  to  complete  their  trades  and  become  finished 
workmen.  It  is  a  fact  that  only  those  who  excelled  in  the  trades  and 
are  reflecting  greatest  credit  upon  the  school  are  the  young  men 
who  took  this  course.  The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  this 
course  gives  special  opportunity  for  the  mastery  of    the  trades. 


TRADES    DEPARTMENT. 

The  program  of  daily  recitations  in  the  school  is  so  arr  i 
that  each  student  spends  half  the  day  in  the  Literary  and  half  in 
the  Industrial  Department.  This  is  accomplished  by  separating  the 
school  into  two  divisions.  On  the  forenoon  the  first  division  recites 
in  the  Literary  subjects  and  the  second  in  the  industries.  In  the 
afternoon  the  order  is  reversed.  This  arrangement  not  only  per- 
mits but  requires  every  student  in  the  school  to  take  some  indus- 
try. 

The  Industrial  courses  are  so  arranged,  that  a  student,  under 
normal  conditions,  finishes  his  trade  in  three  years — becomii 
practical  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  receives  a  fail 
English  education.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  time 
the  student  finishes  the  Normal  Course.  Should  he  desire  to  be- 
come a  finished  workman,  longer  opportunity  for  practice  work  and 
technical  training  is  afforded  him  during  the  three  years  o1 
college  course.  Those  whose  aptitude  and  progress  justify  such 
are  given  certificates  of  proficiency,  showing  the  course  taken  and 
the  work  done.  The  aim  in  each  case  is  to  develop  the  industrious 
habit,  as  well  as  industrial  competency,  and  thus  prepare  the 
student  for  useful  citizenship.  The  trades  are  largely  elective,  but 
compulsory.  The  wisdom  and  excellence  of  this  course  are  shown 
in  the  large  per  cent  of  graduates  who  follow  their  trades  as  their 
life  work,  and  render  satisfactory  service.  Besides  these  a  large 
number  of  undergraduates  are  doing  good  work  in  their  trades  in 
Georgia,  and  othter  states  from  the  training  here  received. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  course  in  Agriculture  includes  both  Farming  and  Dairying. 
On  a  farm  of  5G  acres  all  the  vegetables  used  in  the  boarding  de- 
partment are  raised,  besides  a  large  surplus  which  is  marketed. 
Regular  classes  are  instructed  in  these  departments,  and  from 
both  theory  and  practice  students  are  taught  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  Scientific  Farming.  They  are  taught  how,  by  the  union  01 
brain  and  brawn,  the  ordinary  farm  loses  much  of  its  drudgery 
and  becomes  an  occupation  of  profit  and  pleasure.  The  dairy  is 
supplied  with  a  number  of  cows  and  a  splendid  outfit  of  modern 
dairy  equipments.  Students  are  here  instructed  how  to  care  for 
stock,  milk  cows,  separate  and  analyze  milk,  ripen  cream  and  make 
butter.  The  instruction  aims  at  the  practical  and  endeavors  to 
prepare  the  students  for  successfully  operating  the  dairy  in  conec- 
ion  with  the  farm. 

FARMERS    AND    MECHANICS    CONFERENCE. 

Annually  there  is  held  at  the  College  a  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Conference.  The  gatherings  have  been  noteworthy  both  in  their 
make  up  and  the  wide  range  of  diversified  interests  represented. 
Here  are  gathered  farmers,  mechanics,  educators  and  laborers  from 
nearly  every  line  of  industry  from  the  seashore  to  the  mountains. 
Men  are  there  from  the  humblest  walks  of  honest  toil  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  struggles  and  hardships  and  gather  encouragement 
from  the  words  of  the  prosperous  farmers,  and  inspiration  from  the 
larger  possessions  of  the  landed  proprietors.  Men  are  there  from 
the  cabin  to  tell  the  simple  story  of  progress  made  since  the  last 
meeting,  by  the  addition  of  a  room,  the  repairing  of  a  house  or  the 
purchase  of  a  small  piece  of  land.  Fathers  are  there  to  seek  the 
advice  of  wiser  heads  about  how  to  better  rear  their  sons;  mothers 
are  there  asking  the  counsel  of  wisdom  and  experience  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  daughters,  before  whom  they  would  place  the  highest 
ideals  and  noblest  examples. 

At  these  conferences  are  always  adopted  resolutions  liberal  in 
tone  and  conservative  in  sentiment  urging  the  people  to  a  spirit 
of  contentment  with  their  residence  in  the  South,  a  cordial  and 
courteous  friendliness  with  their  white  neighbors,  and  a  greater 
eftort  to  properly  rear  their  children,  buy  land,  improve  their  homes 
and  better  their  conditions  generally.  The  conference  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  and  salutary  in  its  effects,  and  shows  the 
strong  hold  the  school  has  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  a 
great  agent  for  good. 
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SUMMER  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Besides  the  conferences  the  school  has  held  during  the  summer 
Teachers'  Institutes  to  which  have  gathered  each  year  from  300  to 
500  public  school  teachers.  In  these  the  faculty  of  the  school  has 
instructed  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  besides  imparting  such  other 
useful  information  as  would  aid  the  teacher  in  a  more  acceptable 
discharge  of  his  duties.  By  this  method  the  school  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  state  beyond  what 
was  reasonably  expected. 

WORK    DONE. 

The  school  is  now  in  its  14th  year.  During  its  existence  it  has 
given  instruction  to  3679  students.  It  has  graduated  from  its: 
College  Deparment  16,  from  its  Normal  119,  and  given  certificates 
of  proficiency  from  the  trades  to  many.  It  has  furnished  56  teachers 
to  the  public  schools,  six  professors  for  other  colleges,  4  ministers, 
of  the  gospel,  4  physicians,  4  mail  carriers,  besides  a  few  who 
have  entered  the  fields  of  business  and  are  there  conducting  sue1 
cessful  establishments. 

RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

While  the  school  is  non-denominational,  a  healthy  religious 
influence  peevails.  Ninety  per  cent  of  its  students  are  professing 
Christians.  Twice  on  each  Sabbath  religious  services  are  held  with 
the  entire  student  body.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  conduct- 
ed each  day,  while  two  voluntary  meetings  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings. 
Every  effort  is  made  by  the  school  to  surround  the  student  with 
wholesome  influences  and  send  him  away  a  better  and  a  more 
useful  citizen. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 


Judkins,  Benj.  A. 
Williams,   Bertha  D. 


Smithfield,  N.  C. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Greene,  Masaline, 
Roberts,  Henry  S. 
Ross,  Julian  W. 
Washington,  Richard 


Savannah,  Ga. 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Albany,  Ga. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Bagnall,  Clifford  J. 

Bembry,  Thomas  H. 

Campbell,  Herbert  W. 

Chatters,  Geo.  S. 

Elkins,  A.  J. 

Grant,  S.  L.  K. 

Gray,  W.  E. 

Hall,   Alexander  A. 

Harris,  Nettie 

Lane,  Jno.  H. 

Law,  Walter  A. 

Sengstacke,  Mary  M. 

Sherman,  Wallace, 

Sims,  David  H. 

Smith,  Robert  L. 

West,  Wesley  H. 

Wright,  Arnett  B. 

Wright,  Liliian  M. 

Total  number  enrolled  in  College  Department 

Total  number  enrolled  in  other  Departments 


Savannah,  Ga. 

Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

St.  Mary's,  Ga. 

Friar  Point,  Miss. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Wadley,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Sandersville,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Millen,  Ga. 

Leliaton,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Pinehurst,  Ga. 

Cheneyville,  La. 

Valdosta,  Ga. 

College,  Ga. 

22 

382 


Total       404 
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The  State  Normal  School 

ELEVENTH   ANNUAL  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1905,  TO   MAY 

29,  1906. 


TRUSTEES* 

R.  J.  GUINN President 

GEORGE  A.  MELL,  Athens,  Ga Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Members  Ex-officio:  Governor  J.  M.  Terrell,  Atlanta;  State 
School  Commissioner  W.  B.  Merritt,  Atlanta;  Chancellor  University 
of  Georgia,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Hill,  Athens. 

Members  at  large:  Col.  W.  J.  Morton,  Athens;  J.  M.  Hogan, 
Agnes. 

Members  City  of  Athens:  G.  G.  Bond,  H.  J.  Rowe. 
Members  representing  Congressional  Districts: 
First:    Joseph  W.  Smith,  Reidsville. 
Second:  Joe  S.  Davis,  Albany. 
Third:  J.  M.  Cullom,  Putnam. 
Fourth:   A.  A.  Carson,  Columbus. 
Fifth:   R.  J.  Guinn,  Atlanta. 
Sixth:  J.  C.  Beauchamp,  Williamson. 
Seventh:  N.  A.  Morris,  Marietta. 
Eighth:  R.  E.  Davison,  Woodville. 
Ninth:     F.  C.  Tate,  Jasper. 
Tenth:  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 
Eleventh:     Charles  Lane,  Helena. 
Field  Agent  of  the  University  of  Georgia   (and  branch  institu- 
tions):  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Athens,  Ga. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Prudential  Committee:     W.  B.  Merritt,  Chairman,  W.  B.  Hill,  H. 
J.  Rowe,  Col.  W.  J.  Morton,  G.  G.  Bond. 

Grounds  and  Buildings:    R.  E.  Davison,  Chairman,  J.  C.  Beau- 
champ,  J.  W.  Smith,  W.  J.  Morton,  R.  J.  Guinn. 

Teachers  and  Course  of  Study:   Charles  Lane,  Chairman,  L.  B. 
Evans,  J.  M.  Cullom,  N.  A.  Morris,  R.  J.  Guinn. 

Finances:     J.  S.  Davis,  Chairman,  F.  C.  Tate,  A.  A.  Carson,  J. 

M.  Hogan,  R.  J.  Guinn. 

The  President  of  the  school  is  a  consulting  member  of  all  stand- 
ing committees. 
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CALENDAR   1904-05. 

Sept.  6,  First  Quarter  begins. 

Sept.  18,  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Exercises. 

Nov.  8,  First  Quarter  ends. 

Nov.  24,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Senior  Class  Exercises. 

Dec.  17,  Sophomore  Class  Exercises. 

Dec.  23,  Christmas  Holidays  begin. 

Jan.  3,  1905,  Session  resumed. 

Jan.  9,  Contest  for  speaker's  place,  University  Commencement. 

Jan.  17,  Second  Quarter  ends. 

Jan.  17-21,  Mid-session  examinations. 

Jan.  19,  Robert  E.  Lee  Exercises:  Young  Ladies'  Literary  Socie- 


ty. 


Feb.  22,  Washington's  Birthday:   Freshman  Class  Exercises. 
April  3,  Field  Day. 
April  4,  Third  Quarter  ends. 

April  17,  Annual  Commemoration  of  Founding  of  School.    Young 
Men's  Literary  Society. 

April  26,  Memorial  Day. 
May  16,  Senior  Examinations  begin. 
May  23,  Other  examinations  begin. 
May  27,  Junior  Class  exercises. 
May  28,  Commencement  sermon. 
May  29,  Commencement  Day. 


CALENDAR  1905-06. 


Sept.  1,  School  dormitories  open. 

Sept.  2,  Entrance  examinations  Freshman  Class,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Sept.  4,  Entrance  examinations  Sophomore  Class,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Sept.  5,  Examinations  of  conditioned  students,  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Sept.  5,  Session  begins,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Sept.  6,  Examinations  into  Junior  Class,  11  A.  M. 


FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS. 

DR.  W.  B.  HILL,  Chancellor  University  of  Georgia, 

Chancellor  Ex-officio. 
EUGENE  C.  BRANSON,  A.  M., 

President. 
EULER  B.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Dean, 

Chair  of  English. 
DAVID  L.  EARNEST,  A.  M., 

Manager  of  School  Dormitories.  Chair  of  Elementary  Sciences. 
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MISS  EMILY  S.  HARRISON, 

Chair  of  Literature. 
FRED  J.  ORR,  B.  E., 

Director  Department  Manual  Arts. 
MISS  ANNIE  LINTON, 

Assistant  Department  Manual  Arts. 
MISS  MARY  CLEM  SHEPPERSON, 

Chair  of  Geography  and  Nature  Study. 
J.  HENRY  WALKER, 

Chair  of  Mathematics. 
MISS  IDA  A.  YOUNG, 

Chair  of  Latin. 
MISS  HELEN  LOUISE  SPROUT, 

Chair  of  Greek  and  German. 
JOSEPH  LUSTRAT, 

Chair  of  French. 
MISS  SUSAN  NEWTON, 

Chair  of  History  and  Civics. 
ALEXANDER  RHODES, 

Chair  of  Elementary  Agriculture. 
MISS  JANE  E.  TAYLOR, 

Chair  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
MISS  MAUDE  C.  KATHAN, 

Department  of  Physical  Culture. 
MISS  KATIE  JESTER, 

Director  Music  Department. 
CELESTIA  S.  PARRISH,   Ph.  B., 

Chair  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy.  Director  of  Practical 
School. 
LUCY  L.  DAVIS, 

Principal  of  Practice  School. 
MISS  LOLLIE  M.  SMITH, 

Teacher  in  Practice  School. 
MISS  MARY  CRESWELL, 

Teacher  in  Practice  School. 
MISS  MILDRED  SHEPPERSON, 

Teacher  in  Practice  School. 
MISS  DAISY  I.  DURANDO, 

Kindergartner. 
MRS.  ANNIE  E.  MILLER, 

Librarian. 
MRS.   MARY  D.  LANE, 

Housekeeper. 
MRS.  SUSIE  B.  REAVES, 

Matron  Women's  Dormitory. 
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MRS.  ANNIE  E.  MILLER, 

Matron  Men's  Dormitory. 
MISS  OMIE  LANE, 

Matron  Winnie  Davis  Hall. 
MISS  BESSIE  M.  RICHARDS, 

Stenographer. 
MR.  J.  J.  GREENE, 

Night  Watchman. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  "to  educate  and  train  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  Georgia,"  and  the  terms  of  admission  are 
as  follows:  — 

First:  The  applicant  must  be  sufficiently  mature  (at  least  16 
years  old)  or  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
school  successfully.  All  students,  when  admitted,  are  considered 
upon  probation  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  and,  when  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  do  the  work  required,  will  be  privately  counseled 
to  withdraw. 

Second:  Good  moral  character.  Every  student  will  be  required 
to  hand  to  the  President  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  some  re- 
sponsible party  in  the  home  neighborhood. 

Third:  Good  health.  This  school  is  delightfully  situated.  We 
have  never  had  an  epidemic  or  a  death  in  the  school.  We  believe 
there  are  no  neater,  cleaner,  tidier  school  buildings  or  premises  any- 
where in  the  world:  but  the  school  is  not  a  health  resort,  and  the 
applicant  who  lacks  the  physical  stamina  necessary  to  pursue  the 
course  of  study  satisfactorily,  must  not  seek  to  enter. 

Fourth:  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  into  the  school  who 
does  not  bring  a  letter  from  the  home  physician  certifying  that  the 
applicant  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  diseases  within 
the  previous  thirty  days. 

Fifth:  Successful  vaccination  is  also  another  absolutely  neces- 
sary condition  of  entrance.  All  students  whatsoever  will  have  their 
arms  examined  upon  arrival  by  a  physician ;  and,  if  they  do  not  have 
a  satisfactory  scar,  they  must  be  vaccinated  at  once  before  they  can 
be  admitted  into  the  school.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  for  applicants 
to  be  vaccinated  before  coming  here,  provided  it  can  be  done  with 
fresh,  pure  vaccine  points. 

These  last  two  conditions  are  so  imperative,  and  will  be 
adhered  to  so  rigidly,  that  the  applicant  who  neglects  them  will  be 
necessarily  subjected  to  great  trouble  in  entering  the  school.  .Plain- 
ly and  emphatically  these  things  must  not  be  neglected  by  any  ap- 
plicant. 
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Sixth:  A  written  pledge  that  the  applicant  will  teach  in  the 
common  schools  of  Georgia  as  long  as  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  this  school. 

Seventh:  Each  student  will  need  to  bring  a  pillow,  pillow-cases, 
bed  clothing  (including  at  least  one  white  spread),  towels,  tooth 
brush,  hair  brush,  and  other  personal  toilet  articles,  whether  they 
expect  to  room  in  the  Dormitory  or  board  in  the  homes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

A  limited  number  of  rooms  in  the  neighboring  homes  can  be 
rented  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  student  per  month,  and  meals 
in  the  Dormitory  dining  hall  will  cost  such  students  $2.00  per  week. 
Board  (rooms  and  table  fare)  can  be  had  in  private  homes  at  from 
$12.50  to  $15.00  per  month.  All  board  or  room  rent  is  payable  upon 
entrance;  by  the  quarter  in  the  school  Dormitories  (at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  per  week)  or  by  the  month  in  private  homes. 

Prospective  applicants  will  need  to  apply  in  good  time  for 
admission  blanks.  Only  300  students  can  be  taken  into  our  school 
Dormitories.  Since  September  1,  119  applicants  for  places  in  the 
Dormitories  have  been  denied  admission  because  all  the  places  were 
filled. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  OFFERED. 

[The  courses  offered  are  substantially  the  courses  of  the  last 
two  years.  By  July  1st  the  Faculty  will  be  able  to  announce  the 
courses  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Apply  to  the  President 
of  the  school  for  Bulletin.] 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

This  course  consists  of  the  subjects  and  studies  required  by  law 
for  the  common  schools  of  Georgia:  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling, 
U.  S.  and  Ga.  History,  Civics,  Geography,  Elementary  Agriculture 
and  Nature  Study,  Grammar,  and  Physiology;  together  with  the  pro- 
fessional text-books  prescribed  by  the  State  School  Commissioner. 
These  are  the  subjects  the  teacher  must  know  thoroughly  in  order 
to  stand  a  successful  examination  for  a  license  to  teach  in  the  state. 
There  is  a  full  year's  work  in  thorough  reviews  of  these  subjects 
and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  competent  student  upon  permission  of  the  Faculty  may  also 
study  Latin. 

The  course  calls  for  twenty  recitations  per  week,  and  five  out- 
door exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture,  open  air  plays  and  games, 
and  gymnasium  drills.  The  student  registering  for  this  course  must 
omit  no  required  subject,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  place  in  the 
dormitory.     He  may,  however,  lay  down  any  study  upon  successful 
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examination  and  go  forward  into  the  Sophomore  Class  in  such  sub- 
jects. The  maximum  number  of  recitations  allowed  in  the  Common 
School  Course  is  twenty-three,  and  this  number  only  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty.  Students  were  best  to  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter,  but  they  may  register  at  any  time  during  the 
year. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ENTRANCE. 

An  applicant  who  holds  a  license  to  teach  in  Georgia,  or  a  diplo- 
ma from  a  reputable  high  school,  can  enter  this  class  without  exami- 
nation.    Licenses  or  diplomas  must  be  presented  to  the  President 
upon  entrance. 
THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS — Preparatory  to  the  Diploma  Courses. 

The  studies  consist  of  the  legal  common  school  subjects,  to- 
gether with  Physical  Geography.  Competent  students  will  be  per- 
mitted to  begin  Latin. 

Applicants  who  do  not  have  a  license  to  teach  must  stand  en- 
trance examinations  upon  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  United 
States  History,  and  Geography,  on  Saturday  before  the  regular  ses- 
sion opens  in  the  Fall,  in  the  school  auditorium,  beginning  promptly 
at  nine  o'clock. 

Applicants  for  Freshman  Class  must  be  on  hand  on  this  day  and 
at  this  hour  without  fail.  Applicants  living  outside  Athens  will, 
therefore,  need  to  reach  the  school  the  day  before. 

Examinations  will  need  to  evidence  a  fair  knowledge  of  these 
subjects,  or  an  ability  to  undertake  the  work  of  this  class  profitably. 

Students  that  are  put  upon  probation  will  be  privately  counseled 
to  withdraw  from  the  school,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that 
they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  the  work  required. 

All  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  the  President  of  the  school,  and  once  chosen,  no  change  can  be 
made  without  consent  of  the  Faculty.  Students  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  take  up  or  lay  down  studies  at  will. 
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THE   ENGLISH    DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

(Beginning  with  the  Sophomore  Class.) 
Conditions  of  Entrance. 

1.  A  first  grade,  or  a  life  license  to  teach  in  Georgia,  or  a 
diploma  from  a  reputable  high  school  or  college,  will  admit  the  ap- 
plicant into  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  English-Diploma  Course 
without  examination.  Licenses  or  diplomas  must  be  presented  to 
the  President  upon  arrival. 

2.  Other  applicants  will  be  required  to  stand  entrance  examina- 
tions upon  all  the  common  school  studies,  as  prescribed  by  law  in 
Georgia. 

3.  Applicants  who  do  not  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Civics,  Physiology,  or  Elementary  Agriculture  must  make  up  these 
subjects  and  stand  examinations  upon  them  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

4.  Those  who  elect  Sophomore  work  in  Latin  must  stand  an 
examination  upon  Collar  &  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  Book  (or  its 
equivalent) . 

5.  A  student  admitted  into  the  English  Diploma  Course  may 
stand  examinations  upon  any  subjects  in  this  course,  and  take  Junior 
work  in  these  subjects,  or  substitute  other  Sophomore  subjects,  pro- 
vided the  total  number  of  recitations  per  week  does  not  exceed 
twenty-five.  Every  opportunity  will  be  offered  capable  students  of 
going  on  toward  graduation  as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  ability  will 
carry  them. 

6.  Students  wishing  examinations  upon  Sophomore  subjects 
into  the  Junior  Class  must  notify  the  President  ten  days  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  the  fall  session,  stating  the  Sophomore  subjects 
upon  which  they  wish  examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  For  entrance  into  the  Sophomore  Class:  Monday  before  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  Session,  9  o'clock. 

2.  Examinations  upon  Sophomore  subjects  for  Junior  work  in 
these  subjects  will  be  held  Wednesday  of  the  opening  week  of  the 
Fall  Session,  9  o'clock. 

All  examinations  are  held  in  the  school  Auditorium  building, 
and  begin  promptly  at  the  hours  named. 

Applicants  must  not  fail  to  be  on  hand  upon  the  days  and  at  the 
hours  specified  for  them.  The  crowd  of  students  here  is  too  great 
and  the  work  of  organization  too  exacting  to  give  examinations 
promptly  to  students  who  come  later  than  the  day  regularly  set  for 
their  examinations. 
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THE  ELECTIVE  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

A  two-year  course  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  recitations  per 
week,  chosen  the  first  year  out  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  de- 
partments, and  consisting  the  second  year  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Senior  Class.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  are  required  subjects  both 
years. 

This  course  is  intended  for  graduates  of  maturity  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  and  is  open  to  such  applicants  as  have  diplomas 
from  reputable  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  applicant  for  this 
course  must  present  to  the  President  before  September  1st  (1)  his 
diploma,  (2)  a  catalogue  of  the  school  from  which  he  was  graduat- 
ed, (3)  an  official  record  of  his  standing  in  his  various  studies  dur- 
ing his  last  year  in  school;  also  he  must  present  (4)  a  schedule  of 
the  course  he  elects  in  this  school.  Faculty  permission  will  be  given 
or  denied  promptly.  All  these  data  must  be  sent  to  the  President 
two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Session. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  COMPLETION. 

Well-prepared  students,  upon  permission  of  the  Faculty,  may 
specialize  in  two  or  more  subjects  (a  number  less  than  the  full 
number  covered  by  a  diploma),  and  may  win  certificates  of  comple- 
tion upon  satisfactory  examinations,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  being 
always  one  of  the  courses  to  be  chosen. 

IRREGULAR    COURSES. 

Students  wishing  to  select  irregular  or  special  courses  will  be  al- 
lowed this  privilege,  provided  they  board  outside  the  school  Dormi- 
tories. These  courses  will  be  arranged  by  the  President,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  students.  Such  courses  may  be  altered  or  denied  later 
by  the  Faculty,  if  deemed  best  for  the  student. 

CONDITIONED  STUDENTS. 

Former  students  of  the  school  who  have  failed  of  promotion  in 
any  subjects  in  any  class  are  required  to  stand  pass  examinations 
on  these  subjects  on  Tuesday,  the  opening  day  of  the  Fall  Session. 
Examinations  begin  at  eleven  o'clock  promptly. 

Failing  to  remove  these  conditions  at  this  time,  conditioned 
students  must  take  these  subjects  over  again  in  the  same  class. 
They  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  next  class  in  such  de- 
partments as  their  passes  authorize  and  as  the  daily  schedule  will 
permit. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expense  of  living  in  the  school  Dormitories  for  our  full 
school  year  amounts  to  $76.00.     This     includes  lights,  fuel,  rooms, 
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table  fare,  and  servant  attendance.  The  student  will  pay  extra,  for 
bis  laundering.  The  students  wait  upon  themselves  for  the  most 
part;  the  servants  do  only  the  rough  work.  The  student  pays  by 
the  quarter  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  week,  in  advance. 

Books,  stationery,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  will  amount 
to  about  $10.00  per  year.  In  some  classes  it  will  be  a  little  more, 
and  in  others  a  little  less. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  tuition  charged  Georgia  students.  Non- 
resident students  are  required  to  pay  $50.00  per  year  in  advance. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  collect  from  each  student,  upon  en- 
trance, a  registration  fee  of  $5.00.  Students  must  also  pay  for  the 
materials  actually  consumed  in  the  Department  of  Domestic  Sciences 
and  Normal  Arts  and  Handicrafts  and  Psychology.  Instrumental 
and  vocal  music  are  each  $4.00  per  month.  Piano  rental  $1.00  per 
month. 

COLLEGE    BOOK    STORE. 

The  school  authorities  buy,  at  the  regular  dealers'  discounts, 
all  books,  stationery,  and  so  on,  needed  by  the  student  body;  and 
these  are  sold  to  them  at  less  than  the  regular  retail  rates,  thus 
saving  in  the  lump  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  them. 

MORAL   AND    RELIGIOUS   ATMOSPHERE. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C  A.,  the  Volunteer  Bible  Study 
circles,  the  twilight  prayer  meetings,  the  wholesome  religious  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  school,  taken  all  together,  are  a  revelation 
and  a  benediction  to  new  students. 

Perhaps  no  student  body  in  the  world  has  fewer  restrictions; 
perhaps  no  student  body  in  the  world  needs  fewer  rules  and 
regulations.  The  young  men  of  the  school  are  organized  in  a  Young 
Men's  Self  Government  Club,  and  enforce  among  themselves  very 
high  standards  and  ideals  of  demeanor.  The  eager,  anxious,  alert 
spirit  of  this  student  body  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  every  teacher 
in  the  faculty.  It  is  a  rare  student  who  does  not  quickly  yield  to 
these  stimulating  influences.  A  student  of  improper  or  unworthy 
spirit,  who  can  not  or  does  not  fall  into  the  humor  and  temper  of 
this  noble  student  body,  is  quietly  counseled  to  withdraw.  It  ought 
to  be  said  that  there  are  fewer  students  of  this  sort  in  this  school 
than  in  any  other  school  of  our  acquaintance — never  more  than  three 
or  four,  year  by  year. 

OPTIONAL  COURSES  OFFERED. 

1.  Latin:  A  course  running  throughout  four  years,  three  pe- 
riods per  week.    Miss  Young,  teacher. 

2.  Greek:     A  two  years'  course,  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes, 
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three  periods  per  week.     Miss  Sprout,  teacher. 

3.  French:  A  three  years'  course,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
•Senior  Classes,  two  periods  per  week.     Prof  Lustrat,  teacher. 

4.  German:  A  two  years'  course,  Sophomore  and  Junior 
Classes,  three  periods  per  week.     Miss  Sprout,  teacher. 

5.  Instrumental  Music — Piano,  Vocal  Music,  Chorus  Singing, 
Miss  Jester,  teacher.  Tuition  excra.  Piano  rental,  SI. 00  per  month. 
Apply  to  teacher  for  terms. 

DIPLOMAS. 

The  student  who  takes  the  English  Diploma  Course,  and  also 
one  or  more  of  tne  optional  courses  may  earn  an  English-Latin 
Diploma,  or  an  English-French  Diploma,  and  so  on. 

Every  Diploma  will  state  specifically  the  subjects  or  depart- 
ments from  which  the  student  has  been  graduated. 

STATISTICS   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  457;  Counties  represented  92; 
students  holding  diplomas  from  other  schools  136;  holding  first 
grade  licenses  85;  second  grade  licenses  50;  third  grade  licenses  37; 
students  having  experience  in  teaching  196;  students  who  have 
earned  the  money  they  spend  here  167.  The  parentage  is  as  fol- 
lows: Farmers  287;  merchants  62;  professions  26;  manufacturers 
20;  county  and  city  officials  16;  ministers  10;  miscellaneous  36. 
Short  term  students  this  year  have  numbered  162. 

DIPLOMA  STUDENTS. 

The  following  schools  are  represented  by  graduates  in  the  pres- 
ent student  body  of  the  State  Normal  School:  Lucy  Cobb  Institute, 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  Agnes  Scott,  Southern  Female  College, 
Georgia  Military  College,  Butler  M.  and  F.  College,  J.  S.  Green 
College,  Young  College,  Castleton  State  Normal,  Perry-Rainey  Col- 
lege, Wren's  Collegiate  Institute,  Pierce  Collegiate  Institute,  Mar- 
tin Institute,  R.  F.  Lee  Institute,  Grady  Institute,  Gordon  Institute, 
Hearn  Institute,  Banks-Stephens  Institute,  Georgia  Normal  College 
and  Business  Institute:  the  High  Schools  of  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Sa- 
vannah, Columbus,  Brunswick,  Hartwell,  Sparta,  Conyers,  Marietta, 
Camilla,  Athens,  Rochelle,  Hephzibah,  Dublin,  Winder,  Commerce, 
Point,  Madison,  Waynesboro,  Pelham,  Moultrie,  Albany,  Tallapoosa, 
Adrian,  Fitzgerald,  Sandersville,  Tignall,  Chipley,  Washington,  WTest 
Covington,  Warrenton,  Eatonton.  Walden,  Newnan,  Turin,  Perry, 
Summerville,  Jackson,  Adel,  Elberton,  Woodbury,  Toccoa,  Dawson, 
Gainesville,  Monticello. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS  *904-*905, 

Freshman   Class. 


Name. 


County. 


Acree,  W.   G.  Gordon 

Adams,   Lucie  Monroe 

Allen,  Laura  Habersham 

Amason,  Sallie  C.  Chatham 

Anderson,  Mariette  Morgan 

Archer,  Mattibel  Jefferson 

Baggs,  Carrie  Mitchell 

Baggs,  Cleveland  Mitchell 

Barrentine,  Ida  Twiggs 

Barton,  Mamie  Quitman 

Beasley,  Irene  Bulloch 
Beazley,  Kittie  (F.  &  S.)  Fulton 

Beall,  Emma  Jefferson 

Beddingfield,  Annie  "Walton 

Blalock,  Yula  Jackson 

Boggs,  Maud  Madison 

Bradley,  Macie  Hart 

Brady,  Lula  Sumter 

Brantley,  Inez  Screven 

Brim,  Ethel  Terrell 

Brock,  Alice  Jackson 

Brock,  Christine  Clarke 

Brown,  Mary  W.  Clarke 

Brown,  Torn  T.  Jefferson 

Brundage.  Ellen  (F.  &  S.)  Jones 

Caldwell,  Lena  Earl  Meriwether 

Caldwell,  Mattie  W.  Chatham 

Carmichael,   Lucile  Butts 

Carswell,  Evagean  Richmond 

Cash,  Lola  Lee  Oconee 

Chandler,  Ruby  Clarke 

Chatfield,  Lila  Upson 

Collins,  M.  L.  Thomas 

Corley,  Mrs.  Dean  Clarke 

Corn,    May  Towns 

Credille,  Stella  Greene 

Cunningham,  L.  A.  Lowndes 

Davis,  Carrie  Putnam 

Davis,  W.  T.  Calhoun 

Day,  Effie  E.  Irwin 

Derrick,  F.  B.  Rabun 

Dickey,   B.   Y.  Gordon 

Dossey,  Lizzie  Houston 

Driskell,   Alma  Monroe 

Dunlap,  Estelle  Clarke 

Edge,  Warner  Oconee 

Edwards,  Ola  Newton 

Fanning,  Emmie  Burke 

Farmer,  Anna  Jackson 

Fitzpatrick,  Nellie  Twiggs 

Franks,  Maggie  Washington 


Name.  County. 

Freeman,  G.  C.  Coffee 

Gaines,   Hettie,  Elbert 

Garner,  Florrie  Washington 

Gassaway,  Maud  Lincoln 

Gilmore,  Lillian  Worth 

Greene,  Mamie  Lou  Dooley 

Grist,  Carrie  Rabun 

Hall,  Clara  Washington 

Hall,  Mary  Lee  Jefferson 

Hanks,  Bessie  Mitchell 
Hanks,  Lummie  Lou       Mitchell 

Harris,   Florence  R.  Decatur 

Hill,  Sallie  V.  Houston 

Hodge,  Osie  Jones 

Holland,   Bessie  Franklin 
Hollingsworth,  Ophelia  Mitchell 

Hunt,  Sarah  Cobb 

Johnson,  Jessie  Taliaferro 

Jones,  Annie  J.  Washington 

Johnson,   Lena  Coweta 

Kelly,  Annie  Wilkes 

Kennedy,    James  Terrell 

Kent,  Pearl  Emanuel 

Key,  Lillian  Putnam 

Kirby,  Louise  Walker 

Killingsworth,  Erie  Irwin 

King,  Ellen  Houston 

Laurence,  Daisy  F.  Upson 

Lee,  Essie  Pulaski 

LeVere,  Rosa  Richmond 

Longino,  Julia  Meriwether 
Marchman,  Sallie  Lou       Greene 

Matthews,  J.  E.  Terrell 

Methvin,  Julia  Emanuel 

Miller,  Julian  (F.  &  S.)     Clarke 

Mitchell,  Mary  N.  Walton 

Mitchell,  Rosena  Walton 

Moore,  Pansy  Clarke 

Moseley,  Willie  B.  Early 

Murphree,  Marie  Jefferson 

McElveen,  W.  E.  Bulloch 
McMillan,  Mrs.  Lizzie    Emanuel 

McMullan,  Hattie  Monroe 

Nelms,  Berta  Hart 

New,  Susie  Washington 

Nix,  Mary  Gordon 

O'Farrell,  Kathleen  Clarke 

Oliver,  Julia  Hall 

O'Rear,  Grady  Greene 

Paradise,  Annie  Lincoln 

Payne,  Genie  Franklin 
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Name. 

Petty,  Pauline 
Phillips,  Eva 
Pitts,  J.  E. 
Plonsky,  Marie 
Pollett,  Cordelia 
Posey,  Nelle 
Preston,  Essie 
Renfroe,    Mamie 
Renfroe,  Sallie  Bell 
Reynolds,  Ada 
Rogers,  Bell 
Ross,  Emma  L. 
Ruff,  Ida 
Simmons,  Irby 
Shelton,  Maud 
Smaliey,  Welcome 
Smith,  Betsy 
Smith,  Georgia 
Smith,  J.  L. 
Smith,  Thomas  F. 
Snellings,  Willie 
Stebbins,   Janie 
Steed,  Annie  May 
Steed,  Clark 
Stanley,  J.  B. 
Stevens,  Bertha 
Stone,  Bessie  V. 
Stonecypher,  W.  T. 
Stubbs,  Mamie  (F.  & 


County. 

Gwinnett 

Randolph 

Bibb 

Dougherty 

Emanuel 

Bartow 

Jasper 

Baldwin 

Washington 

Bibb 

Jackson 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Paulding 

Gordon 

Lincoln 

Harris 

Rabun 

Rabun 

Rabun 

Elbert 

Mcintosh 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Washington 

Madison 

Burke 

Rabun 

S.) 

Emanuel 


Name.  County. 

Adams,   Austelle  Hart 

Aiken,  C.  E.  Morgan 

Anneberg,   Sophia  Richmond 

Baker,  Nesbit  (S.  &  J.)  Warren 

Balkcom,  Inez  Twiggs 

Bird,  Sallie  Clarke 

Bancroft,  Emily  Clarke 

Bleckley,  J.  M.  Rabun 

Booth,  Alma  Clarke 

Brinkley,  Alice  McDuffie 

Burroughs,  Lettie  Madison 

Burson,  Mahlon  Walton 

Cartledge,  Willie  Richmond 

Cole,  Wofford  Paulding 

Crawford,  C.  H.  Columbia 

Crutchfield,  Laurie  Greene 
Davis,  Elizabeth   Hill 

Washington 
Deadwyler,  Margaret  L.      Elbert 

Dunevent,  Bertha  Morgan 

Davis,  J.  W.    '  Bulloch 


Name. 

County. 

Sutton,  Nina  M. 

Chatham 

Tanner,  Lillie 

Gwinnett 

Thomas,  Mattie 

Gordon 

Tillman,  Emma 

Walton 

Thomason,  Corrie 

DeKalb 

Trawick,  Othniel 

Decatur 

Trawick,  Sabrina 

Decatur 

Tuck,  Ruth 

Walton 

Tyler,  L.  V. 

Wilcox 

ITmbach,  Marie 

Chatham 

Waits,  Mittie  Estelle 

Fulton 

Waldrep,  Lois 

Monroe 

Walker,  Nina  May 

Jasper 

Wallace,  Chloe 

DeKalb 

Ward,  Agnes 

Lincoln 

Whelchel,  Pearl 

Jackson 

White,  Burford 

Morgan 

White.   Mattilu 

Worth 

Willingham,  Willie 

Newton 

Wiley,  Bertie 

Walton 

Wiley,  S.  L. 

Franklin 

Wilburn,   Velma 

Jasper 

Wilson,  Nellie  H. 

Morgan 

Wood,  J.  A. 

Hancock 

Wood,  J.  R. 

Cobb 

Wood,  John  S. 

Hall 

Workman,  Rebie  K. 

(F.  &  S.) 

Fulton 

Wright,  Willie  Joe 

Taliaferro 

York,  Henry  M. 

Rabun 

e  Class. 

Name. 

County. 

Derrick,  C.  L. 

Rabun 

Dillard.  Ernest 

Gordon 

Floyd,   Lovie 

Troup 

Fletcher,  Nannie 

Troup 

Fowler.  Vashti 

Troup 

Frederick,  Cleveland 

(S.  &  J.) 

Houston 

Faulkner,   Alma 

Houston 

Gaulding.  Pearl 

Houston 

Godard,  Carrie  E. 

Pike 

Greer,  Bertha 

Pike 

Greiner,  Ethel 

Burke 

Hardy.  Ina 

Jasper 

Harris,  Florence 

Jasper 

Harvey,  Mary 

Early 

Hauser,  Jessie 

Jefferson 

Henderson,  Elizabeth       Colquitt 

Herndon,  Flora 

Hart 

Hood,  Mrs.  Tommie 

Washington 

Ivey,  Alma 

Warren 

Jackson,  Lois 

Greene 
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Name.  County. 

Jenkins,  Bessie  Harris 

Jenkins,   Janie  Putnam 

Johnson,  Ellice  Clarke 

Johnson,  Julia  Jefferson 

Johnson,  Sophie  Jefferson 

Jossey,  Annie  Greene 

Kenner,  Nellie  A.  Glynn 

Kitchens.  Annie  M.  Terrell 

Ledbetter,  Edith  Franklin 

Loyns,   Albertine  Richmond 

Laboon,  B.    (F.   &   S.)       Walton 
Luther,  P.  Y.  Jackson 

Miller,  Elizabeth  E  Clarke 

Mitchell,  Carrie  Orr  Bibb 

Mitchell,  Mamie  Carroll 

McDorman,  Nelle  Clarke 

McGee,   Mary  Troup 

McKie,  Ruth  Clarke 

McNorrill,  Lizzie  Lou  (F.  &  S.) 

Burke 
McCullough.    Leon  a  Coffee 

Nabers,  Ruby  Morgan 

Norris.   Maud  Habersham 

Morris,  Floy   (F.  &.  S.) 

Habersham 
Gates,  Argie  Jefferson 

Pope,  Aline  Laurens 

Phillips,    A.    Q.  Hart 

Ramsay,  Ditsy  Habersham 

Reaves,  Anna  P.  Clarke 

Register,   M.  D.  Lowndes 

Ryon,  Fannie  Liberty 

Rash,  W.  C.  (S.  &  J.)  Chattooga 


Name.  County.. 

Smith,  Bessie  Jones- 

Steedman,  Maud  Clarke 

Stone,   Ruby  McDume 

Smith,  Alice  C.  Whitfield 

Strickland,  Merle  Jackson 

Stuart,  Alice  Screven 

Shafer,   May  Irwin 

Simmons,  Elizabeth  Washington 

Sapp,  R.  J.  Tattnall 

Spillers,   G.    C.  Upson 

Smith,  W.   O.  Gwinnett 

Singleton,  H.  T.  (S.  &  J.)     Clay 

Thompson,  Sara  Jefferson 

Thornton,  Annie  L,  Madison 

Thurmond,  Ruth  Walton 

Tuck,  Lillian  (S.  &  J.)       Clarke 

Usry,   Elizabeth  McDuffie 

Waldrop,  Annie  Butts 

Walters,  Bessie  Hart 

White,  Lois  Franklin 

Warnock,  Esther  Bulloch 

Wash,  Leila  Clay 

Woodward,  Willie  Butts 

Williamson,  Margaret  (F.  &  S.) 

Glynn 

Williams,   Sydney  Mcintosh 

Walters,  Levice  Clarke 

Winter,  Lillian  Clarke 
Webb,  Minnie        Anderson,  S.  C. 

Wynn,  May  Madison 

Young,  Addie  Clarke 

York,  Henry  Rabun 

Zetterower,  Lillian  Bulloch 


Junior  Class. 


Nam; 


County. 


AJken,  Anna 

Morgan 

Anderson.  Ruth 

Morgan 

A  ;;try,   C:eo 

Clarke 

Barnes,  Lottie  Louise 

(J.  &  Sr.) 

Muscogee 

Bartlett,  Ruth 

Muscogee 

Blankenship,    Leila 

Henry 

Brady,  Mary 

Chatham 

Campbell.  J.  P. 

Paulding 

ChafHn,    Ina 

Jasper 

Colclough,  Annie 

Greene 

Cown,  S.   M. 

Walton 

Creswell,  Edith 

Jackson 

Davis,  Ada  Lee 

Richmond 

Dawson,   Carrie 

Emanuel 

Dillard,  Lizzie  Hattie 

Oglethorpe 

Doellman,  Marie 

Clarke 

Dwelle,  Mary  E. 

Chatham 

Name.  County. 

Foy,  Ella  Taylor 

Franklin,  Lena  Richmond 
Frierson,  Nettie  Ward       Taylor 

Gaissert,  Louise  Hancock 

Garnett,  Christine  Chatham 

Gholston,    Susie  Madison 

Greene,   Mattie  Troup 

Hall,  Wm.  C.  Montgomery 

Head,  Josie  Morgan 

Hunt,  Georgia  Cobb 

Kornbuckle,    C. ,  C.  Gwinnett 

Johnson,   Eiver  Muscogee 

Johnson,    Maude  Morgan 

Johnston,  Nelle  Twiggs 

Meiere,  Pattie  Oglethorpe 

Montfort,  Pansy  Taylor 

Moore,  Emmie  Jackson 

Murray,  Cora  Wilkes 
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Name, 


County. 


Parker,   Addie 

Harris 

Prater,  Ina  Bell 

Clarke 

Rogers,  Eula 

Wilcox 

Sale,  Ruth 

Wilkes 

Sale,  Louise 

Wilkes 

Sandeford,   Mamie  Burke 

Sands,  Nora  Harris 

Scott,  Gertrude  Greene 

Scott,  Thomas  E.  Emanuel 

Snead,  Emmie  Terry         Coweta 
Snow,  Sara  Meriwether 

Speights,  Clifford  Baldwin 

Standley,  Louise  Terrell 

Stewart,  Tyree  Calhoun 

Stephenson,  Margaret         Clarke 
Thurmond,  Pope  (S.  &  J.) 

Walton 
Truitt,  Reba  Wilkes 

Tick,  Sa'.lk-  Clark j 


Name.  County. 

;Tn/;erwooi,  Ona  Greens 

Walters,   Nobie  Hart 

Ward,  Lavilla  Lincoln 

Ward,  Sarah  Butts 

Washington,  Esther       Columbia 
Watson,  I.  F.  Worth 

Weatherly,  Addie  Clarke 

White,  Edith  Madison 

White,  Nancy  Madison 

White,  Walter  Muscogee 

Wilson,  Flora  Gwinnett 

Wilt  Henry  Etter  (J.  &  Sr.) 

Muscogee 
Witchtr,  Lois  Clarke 

Wood,  Pauline  Polk 

Woodfin,  Joseph  Whatley 

Chatham 
Woodward,  Estelle  Butts 


Junior  Electives. 


Name.  County. 

Anderson,  Sallie  W.  Chatham 

Allen,  Jewell  Fulton 

Anderson    Susie  Cobb 

Blasingame,  Bertha  Richmond 

Brumby,  Sara  C.  Cobb 

Chavous,  Ethel  Laurens 
Davis,  Bessie  Hill      Washington 

Farmer,  Margaret  Chatham 

Fluker,  May  Wilkes 

Fort,  Susan  Habersham 
Hazelhurst,  Elizabeth     Chatham 

Hess,  Nannie  C.  Fulton 

Hilsman,  Isabel  Clarke 
Hitchcock,  Florence       Haralson 


Name.  County. 

Huiet,  Sue  Saluda,  S.  C. 

Harris,  W.  L.  Gordon 

Johnston,  Marwood  Bibb 

Kingsbery,  Olive  Carroll 

Marshall,  Martha  Tryphosa 

Fulton 
Pierce,  Ethel  Lee,  Ala. 

Proctor,   Loraine  Chatham 

Ralf,  Louise  F.  Cobb 

Ross,  Mamie  L.  Glynn 

Slade,  Emma  Janet  Carroll 

Simmons,  Bessie        Washington 
Tabacheik,  Annie  Haralson 

Weldon,  Nellie  Pike 


^Jame 


Senior  Class. 
County  Name 


County 


Allen,  Chloe  Hancock 

Ash,  Julia  Clarke 

Beall,  Nobie  T.  Wilkinson 

Bird,  Lena  Clarke 

Bryan,  Louise  Greene 

Bruce,  Ida  Wilcox 

Cone,  Lillie  Muscogee 

Cook,  Annie  Baldwin 

Copeland,  Addie  Greene 
Cunningham,  G.  Vivian  Lowndes 

Demore,  Alma  Richmond 

DeVore,  Annie  Milton 

Dorsey,  Fannie  Clarke 

Dyer,  Lizzie  Randolph 

Edwards,  Tallulah  Laurens 


Everett,  Annie  Washington 

Freisleben,  Johanna  Troup 

Gibbs,  Coline  Morgan 

Glenn,  Mary  DeKalb 

Greene,   Lucile  Troup 

Harbin,  Ruby  Magdalene  Clarke 
Harkness,  Lillian  Butts 

Harley,  Sara  Thomas 

Harris,  Allice  Houston 

Haddock,  Leila  Clarke 

Harvard,  Alice  M.  Laurens 

Heard,  Maggie  Greene 

Herndon,  Marion  Oglethorpe 
Hollinshed,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Fulton 
Houze,  Cora  Milton 
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Name 


County 


Name 


County 


Hyer,  Essie 

Newton 

Prichard,  Alice 

Fulton 

Johnson,  Anna  Kate 

Richmond 

Pittard,  Fannie 

Clarke 

Johnston,  Helen  Love 

Fulton 

Reid,  Ruth 

Putnam 

Jones,  Iula 

Coweta 

Renfroe,  Annie  May 

Muscogee 

Jones,  Ruth 

Clarke 

Richardson,  Annie 

Harris 

Kelly,  Lizzie  M. 

Clarke 

Ross,  Bonnie  Scotland 

Glynn 

Kidwell,  Annie  Theo 

Chatham 

Sale,  Fannie 

Wilkes 

Leake,  Zoudie  F. 

Fulton 

Scarlett,  Meta  Telfair 

Glynn 

Lingo,  Rebecca 

Marion 

Scott,  Birdie 

Warren 

Lively,  Linnie 

Burke 

Simms,  Mary  Nelson 

Floyd 

Loyd,  Chloe 

Newton 

Smith,   Laura 

Butts 

Martin,  Claude 

Floyd 

Smith,  Maude 

Butts 

Melton,  Belle 

Greene 

Snead,  Dora 

Fayette 

Michael,  Nelle  Colquitt     Walton 

Stilwell,  Laura 

Elbert 

Moseley,  Ethel 

Early 

Stuart,  Janie 

Screven 

McGee,  Mattie  M. 

Harris 

Thomas,  Mary  Frank 

Hancock 

Nolen,  Clara 

Butts 

Thornton,   Cordelia 

Madison 

O'Connor,  Clare 

Glynn 

Ticknor,  Daisy  Elliott  Muscogee 

O'Neal,  Willie  C. 

Harris 

Wesley,   Amy 

DeKalb 

Park,  Francis  Addie 

DeKalb 

Warnock,    C.   Alfred 

Bulloch 

Peacock,  Kate 

Morgan 

White,  Ethel 

Coweta 

Perry,  Emma 

Laurens 

Witcher,  Bennie 

Greene 

Pittman,  J.  T. 

Hart 

Wrench,  Frances 

Glynn 

Porter,  Virgie 

Hall 

Young,  Olivia 

Clarke 

Senior  Electives. 

Name 

County 

Name 

County 

Kingsbery,  Lula 

Carroll 

Stephens,  Isabel 

Fulton 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM. 


In  Franklin  College 132 

In  State  College  of  Agriculture 163 

Elective  Students 30 

In  Graduate  School 2 

In  Law  Department 42 

In  Pharmacy  Department 6 

375 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  (Dahlonega): 

In   College   classes 68 

In  Sub-Freshman  classes      132 

200 

The  School   of  Technology    (Atlanta): 

In  College  classes 348 

In  sub-apprentice  class 159 

507 

The   Girls    Normal    and    Industrial    College    (Milledgeville) : 

In  College  classes 254 

In  Sub-Freshman  class 53 

In  preparatory  class 53 

360 

The  State  Norma!  School: 

In  Collegiate  classes 446 

The  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths  (Savannah): 

In  College  Classes 25 

In  Normal  Department 99 

In  Preparatory  Department 168 

292 

The   Medical   College    (Augusta)    108 

The   University  Summer  School    (Athens)    403 

In  Practice  Schools: 

State  Normal  School 91 

Girls  Industrial  and  Normal  School 60 

Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths 108 

259 

Total   number   receiving   instruction    2,950 

College  Grade 1,022 

Professional  Grade 1,104 

Preparatory  Grade 565 

Practice  Schools 259 

2,950 
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HISTORICAL. 

The  generous  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  through  Hon.  Hoke 
Smith,  made  possible  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  University  Sum- 
mer School,  and  these  sessioi  s  demons- ii  ;  Vd  the  urgent  need  oi 
such  a  school.  The  legislature  in  June.  D4,  appropriated  $5. 0U0 
to  the  support  of  the  third  session  thus  oking  toward  establish 
ing  the  Summer  School  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  last  leg 
islature  continued  this  appropriation  for  1906  and  1907.  From  the 
standpoint  of  regular  attendance  throughout  the  session,  steady  ap- 
plication to  work,  and  lasting  results  accomplished,  the  Summer 
School  has   steadily  advanced  each   session. 


PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  School  is  primarily  to  extend  to 
those  who  are  otherwise  engaged  during  the  school  year  the  ad- 
vantages for  instruction  which  the  University  can  offer,  together 
with  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following 
classes: 

1.  The  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  have  been  placed 
foremost   in   planning   the   school. 

2.  Students  desiring  to  prepare  for  college  by  making  up 
deficiencies  to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 

3.  Persons  who  mish  to  add  to  their  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, but  who  are  unable  to  puruse  a  full  college  course. 

The  work  of  the  school  Is  therefore  manifold.  Present  con- 
ditions make  it  necessary  to  offer  rather  a  large  number  of  courses 
in  the  common  school  branches.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 


the  scholarship  of  Georgia  teachers  will  gradually  improve  until 
in  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  far  greater  demand  for  higher 
courses  in  the  University. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  new  scheme  of  continuous  course  of  study  with  home  work 
under  supervision  of  the  Summer  School  leading  to  a  Teacher's 
Diploma.     See  pages  12,  13,  14. 

PURPOSE    AND    RESULTS    AS    VIEWED    BY    STUDENTS. 

At  a  general  mass  meeting  of  the  student  body,  July  26,  1905, 
a  free  discussion  of  the  school  was  had,  and  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  resolutions  enthusiastically  adopted: 

'"We  believe  in  the  people  of  Georgia  and  are  confident  that 
they  will  never  fail  to  patronize  and  to  support  any  institution  or 
cause  that  vindicates  its  claim,  and  for  these  reasons  wish  them 
to  know  and  note  the  following  facts  and  suggestions  relative  to 
the  Summer   School  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

I — It  affords  the  teachers,  who  can  spare  no  other  time  than 
the  vacation  months  of  summer,  excellent,  and  in  many  respects, 
unexcelled  opportunities,  for 

1.  Systematic  class  work  and  study  under  able  instructors  of 
all  subjects  taught  in  common  schools  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  Acquisition  of  new  and  valuable  ideas  and  methods  from 
contact  with  those  whose  experience  warrants  their  speaking  with 
authority. 

3.  Acquisition,  from  refined  and  cultured  associates  and  en- 
vironment, of  new,  brighter,  broader,  and  more  correct  conceptions 
of  life,  its  duties   and   possibilities. 

4.  Spending  several  weeks  amid  surroundings  as  historic,  in- 
spiring, and  invigorating  as  can  be  found  at  any  other  summer  re- 
sort, with  the  best  of  accommodations  at  rates  within  the  means 
ot   all. 

II — The  success  of  the  school  is  attested  by 

1.  The  number  of  teachers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  for  improvement  of  their  professional 
equipment. 

2.  The  conscientious  application  to  study  of  the  student  body, 
almost  to  a  unit.  It  is  of  common  remark  among  the  officials,  many 
of  whom  have  attended  many  other  summer  schools,  that  the  stu- 
dents here  are  working  more  faithfully  than  they  have  ever  before 
seen. 

3.  The  uniform  report  of  successful  work  by  those  who  have 
attended  former  sessions  of  the  school. 

Ill — The  excellence  of  the  school  and  its  management  is  fully 
attested  by  the  unfeigned  approval  and  commendation  of  the  stu- 


dents  in  all  departments.  We  desire  to  express  to  the  faculty, 
collectively  and  singly,  our  appreciation  of  their  able  instruction 
and  their  thoughtful  efforts  to  aid  and  inspire  each  student  in- 
dividually. 

IV — The  necessity  for  the  school  must  be  recognized  if  we  con- 
sider, 

1.  Our  teachers  are  among  the  most  potent  factors  in  de- 
termining the  future  citizenship  of  our  state.  We  desire  that 
their  potency  be  fully  exercised  for  good,  and  wish  them  to  be  as 
powerful  as  possible. 

2.  Lack  of  means  prevents  many  from  pursuing  their  studies 
as  far  as  they  desire  and  thus  is  their  power  for  good  curtailed. 

3.  To  such,  the  summer  schcool — as  now  conducted — affords 
opportunities  not  otherwise  to  be  had,  and  thus  is  our  state  en- 
riched in  its  teachers,  and  through  them,  in  its  citizens. 

4.  Circumstances  force  many  teachers — very  able  and  efficient 
in  other  branches — to  take  up  and  teach  subjects  new  to  them,  and 
they  must  have  that  instruction  in  these  subjects  before  they  can 
teach  them  successfully  or  in  such  way  as  to  benefit  the  students. 

These  facts  must  commend  the  school  and  its  work  to  every 
loyal  Georgian.  Being  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  our  legislators  and 
the  true  patriotism  of  these  and  all  our  people,  we  desire  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  the  opportunities  that  have  already  been 
afforded  us  by  the  appropriation  for  the  summer  school;  and  con- 
fident of  its  increasing  usefulness  in  the  future,  we  earnestly 
ask  the  legislature  for  appropriations  sufficient  to  continue  the 
work  from  year  to  year  on  such  broader  planes  as  circumstances 
and   opportunities   permit   or   require. 

W.  V.  Whittenburg,  Chairman. 

Ola  Ingram, 

Annie  Hall, 

E.  W.  Martin, 

Susie  Gerdine, 

Sarah  Harley, 

H.  F.  Bray, 

Committee." 
The  Summer  School  of  1906  held  a  mass  meeting  and  strong 
resolutions  of  a  similar  nature  were  passed. 

LOCATION. 

The  School  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Athens,  from  July  1  to 
Aug.  2,  1907.  This  location  is  chosen  because  Athens  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  center  of  the  University  system, 
and  also  because  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  purposes.  The  town 
lies  on  the  rolling  hills  of  Northeast  Georgia    is  high  and  health- 


ful,  is  easy  of  access  by  the  five  railroads  which  enter  here  (the 
Seaboard,  Southern,  Georgia,  Central  of  Georgia  and  Gainesville 
Midland),  has  a  delightful  summer  climate  with  cool  and  pleasant 
nights,  perfectly  pure  water,  paved  streets,  electric  lights,  street 
cars,  local  and  long-distance  telephones,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  modern  life. 

The  class  rooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  dormitories  ,and  dining 
hall  of  the  University  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Summer  School.  At  first  the  school  was  divided,  part  being  at 
the  Normal  School,  part  at  the  University.  This  division  was  the 
source  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  students  that  the 
managers  decided  to  hold  all  the  sessions  in  the  University,  using 
the  University  dormitories,  dining  hall,  and  rooms  nearby.  The 
school  was  so  conducted  last  session  and  proved  to  be  more  of  a 
unity  than  ever  before.  But  if  a  sufficient  number  desire  to  use  one 
of  the  dormitories  at  the  State  Normal  School,  this  may  probably 
be  arranged.  The  State  Normal  School  heartily  cooperates  in  mak- 
ing the  Summer  School. 

CORRELATION    OF    EDUCATIONAL    FORCES    AND    INTERESTS 

OF    GEORGIA. 

The  faculty  will  include  many  of  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, of  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Athens  and  Milledgeville,  and 
also  professors  and  teachers  from  Mercer,  Emory,  Wesleyan,  Bes- 
sie Tift  College,  North  Georgia  College  and  other  institutions  in 
Georgia;  also  a  number  of  City  Superintendents,  High  School 
teachers,  and  other  educators. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  faculty  is  a  college  graduate 
with  special  training  and  rich  experience  in  his  line  of  work. 


Expenses 


RAILROAD    RATES. 

The  railroads  have  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  (plus  25  cents) 
for  the  round  trip  from  all  points  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  students  attending  this 
school.  Tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  following  dates:  June  29-30. 
July  1,  6,  13,  20,  with  a  final  limit  of  fifteen  days  from  date  of  sale 
which  may  be  extended  by  depositing  tickets  with  the  Special 
Agent  here,  and  paying  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Be  sure  to  notify  your  nearest  agent  some  days  in  advance, 
and  if  he  has  no  instructions,  insist  on  his  getting  them. 


FEES. 

The  registration  fee  is  three  dollars,  which  entitles  the  stud- 
ent to  all  the  privileges  of  the  School.  This  fee  covers  tuition, 
admission  to  the  General  Assembly  lectures,  and  dormitory  privi- 
leges. 

BOARD    AND    LODGING. 

The  dormitories  of  the  University  will  be  reserved  mostly  for 
women.  These  are  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  and  students 
occupying  them  need  to  bring  toilet  articles,  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
and  towels.  Meals  will  be  served  in  Denmark  Dining  Hall,  which 
is  very  near  the  dormitories.  The  charges  will  be  as  follows:  Five 
weeks,  $18;  four  weeks,  $17;  three  weeks,  $14;  two  weeks,  $10; 
one  week,  $5;   less  than  one  week,  $1  per  day. 

For  meals  only  without  room  in  the  dormitory,  50  cents  per 
week  less  than  above  prices. 

In  the  vicinity  furnished  rooms  may  be  rented  for  $1  per  week 
per  person  for  the  full  five  weeks,  and  meals  obtained  at  the 
Dining  Hall  as  above  or  at  private  houses  at  rates  nearly  the 
same. 

Board  and  loging  in  private  families  may  be  had  for  from  $5 
to  $6.25  per  week  for  the  session,  generally  two  in  a  room. 

There  will  be  a  matron  in  charge  of  the  dormitories  for  women 
and  a  reception  room  for  callers  will  be  provided.  Students  who 
expect  to  room  in  the  dormitories  should  register  in  advance,  the 
earlier  the  better.  Dean  C.  M.  Snelling,  Athens,  Ga.,  will  attend  to 
this  for  you. 

BOOKS    AND    MATERIAL. 

The  cost  of  text  books  and  material  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  courses  that  the  student  may  elect  to  pursue.  From  $3 
to  $5  should  be  ample.  All  necessary  books  and  materials  may  be 
obtained  here  in  Athens  at  moderate  prices.  Students  who  pos- 
sess any  books  named  in  the  outlines  of  courses  should  bring  them, 
also  any  other  books  related  to  courses  desired. 

OTHER    EXPENSES. 

A  few  dollars  for  laundry  and  incidentals  will  complete  the 
list.  For  students  occupying  dormitories  or  renting  rooms  nearby 
the  total  necessary  expenses  while  in  Athens  may  be  only  about 
$25  for  the  full  session. 


OFFICERS, 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

THE  CHANCELLOR,  D.  C.  BARROW,  PRESIDENT. 

W.  B.  MERITT,  State  School  Commissioner. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  President  State  College. 

C.  M.  SXE'LLIXG,  Dean  Franklin  College. 

E.    C.   BRAXSOM,   President   State   Xormal    School. 

T.   J.   WOOFTER,   Professor   of  Education,    Secretary. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

THOS.   J.   WOOFTER,   A.    M.,   Ph.   D.. 

Professor  Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of  Georgi:-.. 

REGISTRAR. 

A.  L.  HULL,  Registrar  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

FACULTY. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M.,   Greek 

Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Georgia. 
P.  F.  BROWX,  A.  M Grammar  School  Methods,  Lit.  in  Grades 

Principal  38th  St.  School,  Savannah. 

JOIiX   P.   CAMPBELL,  A.   B.,   Ph.   D.,    Botany,   Physiology 

MARY  CRESWELL,   (State  Xormal  School),  Primary  Method,  Xa- 
ture  Study. 

Teacher    in    Practice    Schools,    State    Xormal. 
EMMA  C.  DEXMARK,  A.  B., English  History,  Civics 

Professor    of    History,    Bessie    Tift    College. 
W.   T.   DUMAS.  A.   B.,    School   Management. 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Marietta. 
I)    L.  EARXEST,  A.  M.,    Physical  Geography,  Zoology 

Professor  of  Xatural  Sciences,  State  Xormal. 
E.  GERTRUDE  FORD,  A.  B., Physical  Culture 

Teacher  of   Physical   Culture,   State  Xormal. 

MAMIE  G.  GRIGGS,  Teacher  of  Drawing Drawing 

MARGARET  T.  HALL,  A.  B., Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Teacher  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Wesleyan  Female  College 
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J.  P.  HANNER,  A.  B.,  French 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Emory  College. 
P.  M.  HARPER,  A.  M.,   El.  Agriculture,  Anc.  History. 

Principal  High  School,  Athens. 
AGNES   ELLEN  HARRIS,    (G.   N.   &   I.   College,   Oread)    Domestic 
Science. 

Teacher  Domestic  Science,  Macon  City  Schools. 
W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M Latin 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Georgia. 
T.  S.  LUCAS,   (West  Point  Mil.  Acedemy)    Mathematics. 

Professor  Mathematics,  Savanah  High  School. 
F.    A.    MERRILL,    B.    S.,    Geography. 

Professor   Natural    Sciences,   Mt.   Vernon   Institute. 
JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M German 

Professor  of  German,  University  of  Georgia. 
R.  E.  PARK,  A.  M., English  Literature,  Lit.  Criticism. 

Professor   of   English   Literature,   University   of    Georgia. 
C.  S.  PARRISH,  A.  B., Child  Study,  Pedagogy 

Teacher  of  Pedagogy,  Director  Practice  School,  State  Normal. 
A.  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,   Physics,  Astronomy 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  University  of  Georgia. 
J.  M.  POUND,  A.  B., Psychology,  History  Education 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Georgia  Normal  &  Industrial  College. 
E.  B.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  English  Grammar 

Professor  of  English  Grammar,  State  Normal. 
C.  S.  STANAGE,  A.  B., Music 

Teacher  of  Music,  State  Normal,  and  Athens  City  Schools. 
CARL  W.  STEED,  A.  B.,  U.  S.  History 

Professor  of  Literature  and  History,  North  Ga.  Ag.  College. 
JOSEPH  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  High  School  Courses  and  Methods 

Professor  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 
O   A.  THAXTON,  A.  M., Arithmetic,  Algebra 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Mathematics,  Bessie  Tift  College. 
H.  A.  VAN  LANDINGHAM,  A.  M.,  High  School  Literature,  Shake- 
speare.    Professor  English  Literature,  Mercer  University. 
K.  C.  WHITE,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S., Chemistry,  Agriculture 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  President  of  State  College. 
EMILY  P.  WILBURN,  (Teachers'  College) Manual  Training 

Teacher  Manual  Training,  City  Schools,  Tampa,  Fla. 

SARAH  FRIERSON  Librarian 

P.  R.  WELTNER Assistant  Librarian 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  LECTURES. 


FIRST  WEEK,  JULY   1-6. 

Supt.  Lawton   B.  Evans. 
Supt.  Evans  will  deliver  the  opening  lecture  Tuesday  morning, 
July  2.     He  will  deliver  four  morning  lectures,  subjects  as  follows: 

1.  Comenius  the  Father  of  the  Modern  School. 

2.  Froebel  and  Primary  Method  with  Children. 

3.  Louis  Agassiz,  Teacher. 

4.  Horace  Mann  and  the  American  Schools. 
He  will  also  give  two  night  lectures,  as  follows: 

1.  Holland;   the  Story  of  a  Brave  People. 

2.  Switzerland  and  the  High  Alps. 

Professor  W.  H.  Bocock. 
Saturday  morning,  July  6,  Professor  Bocock  will  give  the  lec- 
cure,  subject    On  the  Study  of  Language.     What  Is  Good  English? 

SECOND  WEEK,  JULY  8-12. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley  will  lecture  the  five  morning  hours  and  two 
evening  hours,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  on  these  topics: 
Tues.  evening,  Eugene  Field  and  the  Children. 
Thurs.  evening,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  the  Home  Folks. 
Monday,  Fads  in  Education. 

Tuesday,  The  Relations  between  History  and  Geography. 
Wednesday,  Child  Study  and  Training. 
Thursday,  Education  and  Life. 
Friday,  Educational  Ideals. 

THIRD   WEEK,  JULY   15-20. 

Dr.   Edward   F.   Bigeiow. 

Dr.  Bigeiow  will  give  eight  lectures  on  Nature  Study,  and  th« 

Beauty  and  Inspiration  of  the  Commonplace.     Three  of  these  will 

be  evening  lectures  with  stereopticon,  the  topics  chosen  from  these: 

1.  Journeys  About  Home — Roadsides,  Fields  and  Forests. 

2.  Travels   in   a   Swamp.     The   Lowlands — meadows,    swampi, 

near-by  ravines,  brooks,  and  ponds. 

3.  The  Haunts  of  Nature. 

4.  Nature's  Little  Things.     This  last  with  microscopic  projec- 

tion! unequalled  for  uniqueness,  beauty,  and  instn*ctk>* 
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The  morning  lectures  will  be  on  topics  chosen  from  the  fal- 
lowing: 

1.  Nature  Study  and  Natural  Sciences. 

2.  The  Cui  Bono  of  Nature  Study. 

3.  Plant  Life. 

4.  Animal  Life. 

5.  Outings  in  Fields,  Forests,  and  Meadows. 

6.  School-room  and  Laboratory  Work. 

7.  Nature  Literature. 

8.  Opening  of  "Question  Box." 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hamill. 

Dr.  Hamill  will  be  in  Athens  July  19,  20  and  21  for  a  series  of 
lectures.  On  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  he  will  lecture  at 
the  General  Assembly  hours,  subjects  as  follows: 

1.  The  Old  South. 

2.  The  Public  School  and  the  Sunday  SchooL 

On  Sunday  morning  and  Sunday  night  he  will  be  with  the  Metfc- 
odist  church  and  the  Baptist  church  and  will  discuss  several  of  tb* 
following  topics: 

Orthodox  Child  Study. 

A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Sunday  School  Superintendent  and  His  Staff. 

How  to  Make  a  Sunday  School  Go. 

The  Art  of  Sunday  School  Teaching. 

FOURTH   WEEK,  JULY   22-26. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Reed. 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill. 
Miss   Clara   Minter  Wimberly. 
Mr.  Reed  will  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  topics  chosen  froai 
Southern  history. 

Mrs.  Hill  will  have  charge  of  a  School  Improvement  program 
one  morning. 

Miss  Wimberly  will  give  two  evening  programs  of  entertain- 
ment, readings,  recitations,  and  dialect  stories. 

FIFTH  WEEK,  JULY  29— AUG.  2. 

This  week  will  be  filled  by  the  following: 
Hon.  John  Temple  Graves. 
Professor  Charles  Lane. 
Governor  Hoke  Smith. 
Commissioner  W.  B.  Merritt. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DAILY  RECITATIONS. 


8:30. 

11. 

2. 
10. 
16. 

Psychology. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 

4. 
17. 
16. 

Practical  Pedagogy. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

18. 
53. 
27. 
66. 
35. 
44. 

History  United  States. 

Geometry  I. 

Botany. 

Physics. 

History,  Ancient 

German  I. 

9:20. 
History  of  Education. 

24. 
15. 
52. 
49. 
30. 
37. 
42 

Music. 

Domestic  Science.* 

Algebra  II. 

Shakespeare. 

Chemistry  I. 

Latin  I. 

French  I. 

1. 

57. 

Language  Lectures.* 
11:50. 

10. 
11. 

Arithmetic. 
Agriculture,  Gen. 

General  Assembly. 
4. 

24. 
54. 

26. 

32. 
40. 
45. 

47. 

Music. 
Geometry  II. 
Astronomy. 
Rhetoric. 
Greek  I. 
German  II. 
Literature,  Gen. 

5. 

6.. 

9. 
29. 
14. 
22. 

Method,  Primary. 

Method,  Gram.  Sch. 

Supervision. 

Zoology. 

Civics. 

Woodwork. 

4:50. 

10:10. 

20. 

Handicrafts  I. 

3. 

Child  Study. 

23. 

Drawing. 

17. 

Grammar. 

8. 

Government 

18. 

History  United  States. 

36. 

History,  Eng. 

28. 

Pnysiology. 

46. 

Literature,  High  Sch 

12. 

El.  Agriculture. 

25. 

Physical  Culture.* 

15. 

Domestic  Science.* 

5:40. 

51. 

Algebra  I. 

21. 

Handicrafts  II. 

31. 

Chemistry  II. 

13. 

Nature  Study. 

48. 

Lit.  Criticism. 

33. 

Physical  Geography. 

38. 

Latin  II. 

19. 

Literature  in  Grades. 

43. 

French  II. 

25. 

Physical  Culture.* 

41. 

Greek  II.* 

8:45. 

7. 

High  School  Methods. 

Night  Lectures. 

♦Greek  II.  recites  3  days  in  the  week;  Language  Lectures  giye» 
2  days  the  week;  Domestic  Science  and  Physical  Culture  call  for  » 
double  period  each;  Domestic  Science  at  10:10  is  mainly  for  teach- 
ers; at  11,  practice  cooking  and  housekeeper's  class. 

The  number  of  each  course  above  is  the  same  as  number  of 
course  in  following  pages  where  full  description  may  be  found. 

Small  classes  may  be  changed  to  other  hours  by  instructor* 
after  conference  with  classes. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

I.  Pedagogical  Courses. 

II.  Common   School   Subjects. 

III.  High  School  Subjects. 

IV.  College  Subjects. 

It  is  in  the  plan  of  the  Summer  School  to  cover  pretty  well  the 
common  school  and  the  high  school  fields,  and  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary pedagogy;  also  to  go  as  far  into  college  subjects  and  advanced 
pedagogy  as  demands  justify. 

The  schedule  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  election  of  courses 
in  any  one  of  these  groups  or  a  combination  from  different  groups. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  this 
Summer  School  in  agriculture,  nature  study,  domestic  science,  man- 
ual training,  etc. 

NEW  COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

In  order  to  make  the  University  Summer  School  stand  for 
something  a  little  more  definite  an  additional  scheme  is  proposed 
offering  an  arrangement  of  subjects  for  a  four  years'  course  leading 
to  a  diploma. 

Many  teachers  of  Georgia  cannot  take  the  full  course  at  one  of 
our  normal  schools  or  the  university.  The  proposed  scheme  will 
give  these  and  others  the  opportunity  to  extend  their  professional 
preparation  and  at  the  same  time  continue  teaching.  The  scheme 
contemplates  home  work  in  connection  with  the  work  done  in  at- 
tendance, such  work  to  be  properly  tested  so  as  to  be  given  credit. 
This  will  make  the  Summer  School  a  state  institution  meeting  a 
great  need.  Soon  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  permitting  any  one  to 
teach  who  has  not  been  professionally  prepared.  The  profession 
will  then  take  higher  rank  and  a  substantial  recognition  of  this  will 
be  manifest  in  increase  of  salaries.  If  this  increase  is  to  be  secured 
the  teachers  must  contribute  their  part  in  increased  preparation. 

The  following  outline  and  arrangement  of  courses  will  explain 
this  scheme: 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 

Four  Years'  Course  of  Study,  University  Summer  School. 
Mathematics.  English. 

Arithmetic.  Grammar. 

Algebra  I.  Rhetoric. 

Algebra  II.  (a)  Eng.  and  Amer.  lilt. 

Geometry  or  Adr.  Arlth.  (b)  Lit  Criticism. 

(See  Note  1.)  (c)    Shakespeare. 

(d)  High  Sch.  Lit.  or 
Lit.  In  Grades. 
(See  Note  S.) 
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History. 

U.  S.  and  Ga. 
5  Ancient  or 
I  English. 
Civics. 
Geography. 

Common  School. 
J  Physical  or 
|  Commercial. 
Agriculture. 

Nature  Study. 
5  El.  Ag.  and  Gardening  or 
\  General  Agriculture. 
Pedagogy. 

\  Psychology  or 
|  Child  Study. 
History  Education. 

{Primary  Method  or 
Gram.  Sch.  Method  or 
High  Sch.  Method  or 
Practical  Pedagogy. 
J  School  Government  or 
|  School  Supervision. 


Manual  Training,  Etc. 

Handicrafts. 

Woodwork. 

Drawing. 

Domestic  Science. 

Physical  Culture. 

Music. 

(See  Note  3.) 
Natural  Science. 

Physiology. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 
(See  Note  4.) 
Language. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

(See  Note  5.) 


Note   1 — Two   years   in  Geometry  may  be   taken   in    Advanced 

Course  or  a  Language  may  be  substituted  for  Geometry  and  Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic. 

Note  2 — From  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  select  one  for  Elementary 
Course,  two  for  Advanced  Course.     See  next  page  for  these  courses. 

Note  3 — Select  any  two  from  Manual  Training,  Etc.  group;  an 
approved  course  in  Pedagogy  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these. 

Note  4 — Select  two  from  Natural  Science  group  for  Elementary 
Course,  three  for  Advanced  Course,  but  in  either  Course  a  Lan- 
guage may  be  substituted  for  all  but  one. 

Note  5 — Any  one  of  the  four  Languages  may  be  taken  two 
years  in  the  Elementary  Course  or  three  years  in  the  Advanced 
Course  as  a  substitute  for  Geometry  and  Natural  Science  according 
to  above  Notes. 

The  following  are  suggestive  arrangements  of  required  subjects. 
Two  general  plans  are  suggested,  one  for  a  more  elementary  course, 
the  other  a  more  advanced  course.  Different  arrangements  of  sub- 
jects may  be  made  in  either  of  these  plans,  but  the  daily  schedule 
must  be  closely  studied  in  making  them.  The  Elementary  Course 
gives  more  time  to  review  of  the  common  school  subjects;  the 
Advanced  Course  gives  more  extended  scholarship. 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


YEAR  1. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar  or 
•   History   or 
.  Geography 
'  Psychology  or 
Child  Study 
'Agriculture  or 
i  Nature  Study 
Manual  Training  group,  one  sub- 
ject. 

YEAR  2. 

{Geography  or 
History  or 
Grammar 

(Take    two) 
f  Method    or 
\  Management 
/Nature  Study  or 
\  Agriculture 

Manual  Training  group,  one  sub- 
ject. 
History  Education 

(Home  course.) 


YEAR    3. 

Algebra  1 

/  Rhetoric  or 

\  Literature 

/  Natural  Science  or 

\  Language 

I  History,  Ancient  or 

\  History,  English 

/  Management  or 

\  Method 

Civics 

(Home  course.) 
YEAR  4. 
Algebra  2 

Literature  or 

Rhetoric 
Natural   Science 
r  Geometry  or 
<  Advanced  Arithmetic  or 
I  Language 
Physical  Geography 
Pedagogy 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 


YEAR  1. 

/'  Arithmetic 
j  History 
1  Grammar 
|^  Geography 

Take  any  three;     the     other     a 
kome  course. 
Nat.   Study 
r  Psychology  or 
I  Child  Study  or 
I  Method 

Manual     Training     group,     one 
subject. 

YEAR  2. 
Algebra  1 
/Rhetoric  or 
\  Literature 
/Nat.   Science  or 
|  language 

{Method  or 
Psvchology  or 
Child   Study 
/History,  ancient  or 
\  History,  English 
History  Education 

(Home  course.) 


YEAR  3. 

Algebra  2 

Literature    or 

Rhetoric 
Natural  Science 
(  Geometry  or 

<  Advanced  Arith.  or 
[  Language 

f  Management  or 
\  Supervision 
Civics 

(Home  course.) 
YEAR  4. 
f  Geometry  or 
\  Advanced    Arith. 
/Literature  or 
I  History 
r  Nat.    Science    or 

<  Phys.   Geography  or 
[  Language 

Agriculture 
f  Pedagogy  or 

<  Manual   Training  group,     one 
{ subject. 
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REMARKS. 

No  subject  can  be  counted  twice.  The  four  years  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Topical  Outline  pre- 
ceding. 

Since  all  subjects  cannot  be  taken,  the  elective  system  is 
resorted  to.  The  work  assigned  for  each  session  is  rather  heavy, 
nence  some  of  the  subjects  should  at  best  be  partially  prepared  in 
advance  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  session  and  to  prepare  the 
student  to  assimilate  more  in  a  rapid  survey. 

DIPLOMA. 
A  Teacher's  Diploma  with  the  title,  Graduate  of  University 
Summer  School,  will  be  conferred  by  the  University  upon  any  one 
completing  four  years  of  either  Course.  This  Diploma  should  be 
credited  as  license  to  teach.  Credit  may  be  had  toward  this  Diploma 
for  any  subjects  completed  at  any  previous  session  of  this  Summer 
School. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
L    EDUCATION. 

1.  HISTORY   OF    EDUCATION. 

Professor   Pound. 

A  course  in  History  of  Education  treating  the  educational  prin- 
ciples, ideals,  and  practices  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem 
peoples  with  constant  application  to  present-day  education.  The 
course  will  close  with  a  summary  of  the  ideals  and  guiding  princi- 
ples of  modern  schools. 

Texts:     Seeley's  History  of  Education  (American  Book  Co.) 

Any  good  text  on  History  of  Education  may  be  brought  for  use. 

Spencer's  Education  is  a  classic  for  home  study. 

2.  GENERAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor   Pound. 

This  course  will  cover  the  field  of  general  psychology  with  its 
applications  to  education.  It  will  be  based  upon  Halleck's  Psychol- 
ogy, though  any  other  good  text  will  assist  one  taking  the  course. 

Home's  Psychological  Principles  of  Education  is  good  for  home 
study  following  this  course. 

3.     CHILD  STUDY. 

Miss  Parrish. 
The   course   will   begin   with   a   discussion   of   the   meaning  of 
infancy  and   proceed  with  a  consideration  of  the  most  important 
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periods  of  infancy,  childhood  and  youth.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  transition  periods,  to  the  various  stages  of  adolescence, 
and  the  following: 

Instincts,  their  meaning,  their  function  in  the  child's  develop- 
ment, their  workings  in  the  formation  of  habit,  the  growth  of  inter- 
ests and  the  development  of  character. 

Play,  and  its  educational  -aspects.  Imitation,  suggestion,  emo- 
tion and  will. 

The  physical  nature  of  the  child;  methods  of  testing  fatigue, 
nervousness  and  defective  senses.  A  few  children  tested  in  the 
presence  of  the  class. 

A  fairly  good  Child  Study  library  will  be  open  to  the  students, 
but  all  who  expect  to  take  the  course  should  have  for  individual  use 
Rowe's  The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child,  and  Kirkpatrick's  Child 
Study  for  class  and  home  work. 

4.      PRACTICAL    PEDAGOGY. 
Miss   Parrish. 

I.  The  Lesson. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  help  teachers  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  structure  of  a  lesson  and  to  indicate  ways 
of  gaining  greater  skill  in  making  and  teaching  lessons.  The  object 
of  the  lesson,  its  matter,  its  parts,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  it. 
and  the  principles  of  questioning  will  be  discussed,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  make  a  lesson  plan  upon  the 
principles  taught.  Several  lessons  will  be  taught  to  children  in  the 
presence  of  the  class. 

Parrish's  The  'Lesson  will  be  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  course; 
1J!  lessons. 

II.  The  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Schools. 

This  work  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  selection  of  the  subject  matter,  the  relation  of  the  various 
subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school  to  each  other  and  means 
of  connecting  them  so  as  to  bring  about  a  greater  unity  and  con- 
tinuity as  well  as  to  make  room  for  the  broadening  and  enrichment 
ot  the  work. 

Industrial  education  in  its  relation  to  the  traditional  course  of 
study,  its  place  and  function  in  the  elementary  school. 

Illustrative  lessons  will  be  given  and  a  number  of  subjects  will 
be  taken  up  one  by  one,  their  interrelations  shown  and  the  way  of 
using  these  interrelations  so  as  to  unite  them  in  a  consistent  whole. 

This  work  will  be  closely  connected  with  Miss  Creswell's  Pri- 
mary Methods,  the  two  supplementing  each  other. 

No  text-book- will  be  used,  but  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  work 
will  be  found  in  Dewey's  My  Pedagogical  Creed  and  The  School  and 
Society. 
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5.      PRIMARY   METHODS. 

Miss   Creswell. 

The  work  of  first  four  grades  based  on  social  activities  which 
may  he  carried  on  in  the  school,  as:  Gardening,  Cooking,  Weaving, 
Sewing.  The  care  of  building,  grounds,  etc.  How  reading,  writing, 
and  number  may  arise  from  these  activities.  The  place  of  history, 
literature,  geography,  nature  study  and  manual  training  in  these 
grades.  The  choice  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Constructive  work  and  other  expression  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Sources  of  material  for  teachers.  The  work  will  be  illustrated 
by  typical  lessons  with  children  and  by  work  of  children  of  the 
elementary   school. 

6.      GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    METHOD. 
Principal   Brown. 

What  and  how  to  teach  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools  where 
subjects  are  many  and  time  is  scarce,  will  in  general  be  the  topic 
of  this  course. 

Special  methods  used  by  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  will 
be  illustrated.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  composition,  history,  and  physiology  will  be  treated,  and 
typical  lessons  given.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  practice  rather 
than  the  theory.  » 

7.      HIGH   SCHOOL   METHOD. 
Professor  Stewart. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  week's  conference  on  high  school 
problems  generally.  (See  High  School  Conference.)  This  confer- 
ence will  be  followed  by  a  two  or  three  weeks'  course  carefully 
working  out  the  details  more  fully  of  courses,  methods,  and  manage- 
ment of  high  schools  of  leading  types.  Conditions  and  needs  of 
Georgia  will  be  especially  prominent. 

The  following  topics  will  form  the  basis  of  the  full  course: 

(1).     Historical  Sketch  of  Secondary  Education. 

(2).     Place  of  secondary  school  in  Educational  System. 

(3).     The  secondary  school  in  its  relation  to  life. 

(4).     The  study  of  secondary  school  curricula.  * 

(5).  The  special  Technical  Schools  and  industrial  courses  in 
Secondary  Schools. 

(6).  Problems  of  Secondary  School  Organization,  Government 
and  Support. 

(7).     Methods  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools. 
(8).     Bibliography  of  Secondary  Education. 

8.      SCHOOL   GOVERNMENT. 
Superintendent   Dumas. 

In  this  department  will  be  given  instruction  in  the  principles 
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and  practice  involved  in  the  direction  and  control  of  the  interna! 
affairs  of  the  school,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  problem  of 
discipline  and  the  details  of  order  and  system. 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  work: 
I. — The  teacher  and  his  qualifications. 

1.  Scholarship.  2.  Teaching  ahility.  3.  Governing  power.  4. 
Attitude  to  his  work.  5.  Relation  to  pupils.  6.  Relation  to  parents. 
If. — Order  and  Disorder. 

1.  In  the  class  room.     2.  On  the  playgrounds.     3.  Sources  and 
preventives  of  disorder. 
III. — Condition  of  Control. 

1.  Authority.     2.  Confidence.     3.  Sympathy. 
IV. — School  Punishment  and  Rewards. 

1.  Proper  and  improper  punishment.  2.  Rewards  as  incentives. 
V.— School  Tactics. 

1.  Assembling  and  dismissing.     2.  Use  of  signals.     3.  Monitors. 
4.  Drills.     5.  Concert  work. 
VI. — The  Recitation. 

1.    Length  of  lesson.     2.    Preparation    of    pupils.     3.    Teacher's 
assistance.     4.  Home    study.     5.  Art    of    questioning.     6.  Kinds    of 
questions.     7.  Oral  and  written  work.     8.  Reviews. 
VII. — Moral  Education. 

1.  Ends.     2.  Principles.     3.  Materials.     4.  Basis. 
VIII. — The  School  Program. 

1.    Number  of   classes.     2.    Allotment  of   time.     3.    Alternation. 
4.  Recesses. 
DL — Mind  Culture  and  Observation  Studies. 

1.  Studies  outside  the  text-book.     2.  Memory  work. 
X. — School  Problems. 

9.     SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 

Superintendent  Dumas. 

This  course  is  designed  for  Superintendents  of  Schools  and 
Principals.  It  might  be  helpful  also  to  teachers  and  especially  to 
those  who  expect  to  become  supervisors  of  school  work. 

1.  The  Superintendent,  his  qualifications  and  official  relations. 

2.  The  Course  of  Study,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 

3.  Grading  and  Promotion  of  Pupils. 

4.  School  Buildings,  Grounds,  Heating,  Lighting,  Ventila- 
tion, etc. 

5.  Public  School  Problems. 

6.  Moral  Influence  of  Public  Schools  upon  Civic  Life.  Moral 
Education. 

The  above  topics  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  with  the  class  to 
cover  school  organization,  supervision,  and  general  management. 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS. 

10.     ARITHMETIC. 
Professor  Thaxton. 

This  course  will  cover  the  fundamental  topics  of  common  school 
arithmetic.  Selected  portions  will  be  more  exhaustively  treated. 
Many  typical  examples  will  be  solved  and  stress  placed  upon  mental 
arithmetic  in  connection  with  the  regular  class  work. 

The  work  will  be  based  upon  Wentworth's  Practical  and  Milne's 
Standard  Arithmetics,  the  State  adoptions. 

AGRICULTURE  and   NATURE   STUDY. 
Dr.  White,  Mr.  Harper,  Miss  Creswell. 

11.  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 
Dr.  White. 
Methods  of  teaching  agriculture;  historical  development  of 
pedagogic  methods  in  agriculture.  The  land — physical  and  chemical 
character;  origin  of  soil;  conservation  of  soil  and  soil  water;  fertil- 
izers— character  and  use;  and  other  important  topics  of  general 
agriculture  and  agronomy. 

12.      ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE  AND  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

Mr.  Harper. 

A  course  designed  to  present  the  elementary  principles  of  agri- 
culture with  the  special  intent  to  aid  those  who  have  to  teach  the 
subject  in  the  common  schools  and  to  give  instruction  in  planning 
and  using  school  gardens. 

The  school  garden  of  Athens  High  School  will  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  lessons.  Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill's  Agriculture  with  the 
State  adoption.  Hunnicutt's,  will  be  the  text. 

13.      NATURE    STUDY. 
Miss   Creswell. 

This  course  will  include  consideration  of  these  topics:  The 
basis  of  the  course  of  study,  the  sciences  which  should  contribute  tf» 
it  The  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  the  different  grades.  The 
relation  of  nature  study  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  to 
the  child's  social  and  industrial  life.  Nature  study  and  school  gar- 
dening. Aims  and  methods  in  field  work,  the  adaptation  of  this  work 
to  the  grades.  Collection  of  material  and  its  use  in  the  class  room. 
The  making  of  insect  cages  and  aquaria,  how  to  stock  and  care  for 
these.    Nature  study  as  a  means  of  development  of  character. 

The  following  work  will  be  done  on  a  selected  area  as  a  means 
ef  solving  these  problems: 
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1.  General  survey  of  this  area. 

2.  Study  of  plant  life. — Conditions  influencing  it,  as — soil,  tem- 
perature, moisture,  light.    Adaptations  of  plant  life  to  environment. 

3.  Animal  life. — Forms  found,  Distribution,  Adaptation  to  en- 
vironment. Pood.  Habits.  Life  histories  of  some  of  these  forms. 
Interrelation  of  plants  and  animals.    Their  relations  of  both  to  man. 

4.  Meteorology. — Distribution  of  sunlight,  daily  and  seasonal 
variation  measured  by  use  of  the  skiameter.  Forms  of  water. 
Winds.    Temperature.     The  use  of  weather  maps  and  records. 

Nature  study  for  the  winter  months  will  include  lessons  on 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  dwellings,  on  fuels  and  foods. 
Problems  connected  with  these  subjects  solved  by  means  of  experi- 
ments with  simple  apparatus. 

14.  CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

Miss   Denmark. 

This  course  will  follow  in  the  main  that  outlined  in  Peterman's 
Elements  of  Civil  Government,  Georgia  Edition. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  Constitution  will  be  made,  followed 
by  discussion  on  the  National  Government  in  its  three  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  government  of  the  State 
will  next  be  taken  up,  followed  by  a  study  of  local  conditions  and 
relations. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  Macy's  Our  Government  and  other 
similar  books;  also  to  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth. 

15.  DOMESTIC    SCIENCE. 

Miss  Harris. 

(a)  Cookery:  The  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods, 
illustrated  by  simple  experiments.  The  fundamental  principles  and 
processes  of  cookery,  e.  g.,  cooking  albumens,  eggs,  meat,  croquettes, 
starches,  cereals,  breads,  potatoes,  etc.  Invalid  cookery.  At  It 
o'clock. 

(b)  Besides  this  practical  work,  the  following  topics  will  be 
discussed:  Fuel  and  cooking  apparatus,  preservation  of  foods, 
smoking,  canning,  preserving,  salting.  Chemistry  of  cleaning.  Diet 
in  relation  to  age  and  activity.  Planning  menus.  Cost  of  food. 
Domestic  science  in  relation  to  education;  problems  of  equipment. 
Methods  of  teaching.    At  10:10  o'clock. 

Williams  and  Fisher's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cooking,  and 
Wilson's  Hand  Book  of  Domestic  Science  ana  Household  Arts,  will 
he  found  helpful  in  pursuing  this  course. 

16.     GEOGRAPHY. 
Professor  Merrill. 
The  course  in  Geography  will  consist  of  a  general  study  of  typ? 
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formations  and  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  man.  The 
work  is  embraced  in  two  sections,  but  the  same  lessons  will  be  used 
in  both.  The  methods  of  presenting  geographical  subjects  will  be 
considered  under  the  various  topics  as  it  may  appear  necessary. 
Map  drawing,  modeling,  use  of  charts  and  pictures,  the  value  of 
geographical  stories  and  the  correlating  of  current  topics  will  be 
discussed  by  the  classes  as  occasion  offers.  Bring  the  State  book, 
Frye,  for  class  room  work.  McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Geography 
will  be  used  and  should  be  brought  if  the  student  has  a  copy. 

17.     ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Professor  Smith. 

Value  of  grammar,  and  its  relation  to  other  subjects;  principle* 
that  underlie  modern  teaching  of  grammar;  starting-point  and  order 
of  procedure;  study  of  simple  sentence  and  its  elements;  special 
study  of  noun,  pronoun,  and  verb;  exercises  in  analysis,  synthesis, 
and  diagramming. 

Study  of  complex  and  compound  sentences;  different  kinds  of 
ciauses  and  connectives;  lessons  on  common  errors,  difficult  con- 
structions, and  English  idioms;  illustrative  lessons  showing  how 
grammar  may  be  made  helpful  in  the  study  of  composition  and 
literature. 

The  basis  of  the  course  will  be  Reed  and  Kellogg's  text  with 
8uehler's  Grammar,  the  State  adoptions. 

18.      UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

Professor  Steed. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  review  and  te 
systematize  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  organize  it  for  teach- 
ing, or  to  prepare  for  state-examination.  History  of  Georgia  will  be 
made  prominent. 

The  work  will  be  arranged  with  reference  to  Field's  Grammar 
School  History,  though  any  recent  text  will  be  sufficient  for  elas* 
use. 

19.      LITERATURE   IN  THE  GRADES. 

Principal  Brown. 

A  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  standard  works  of  literature  in 
the  schools  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating  in  pupils  a  taste  for  good 
reading  and  of  arousing  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to  read. 

A  regular  course  of  poetry  and  prose  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
grade  will  be  outlined  and  methods  of  presenting  this  material  dis- 
cussed. The  subject  matter  of  the  State's  adopted  readers  will  be 
criticised,  and  suggestions  made  as  to  the  manner  of  using  these. 
The  School  Library  will  be  incidentally  treated. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Miss  Wilburn. 

20.     MANUAL  TRAINING  for  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
A  course  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  first  three  grade*  of 
the  school,  including  paper  folding,  and  cutting,  card  work,  weaving, 
clay  modeling,  and  sewing.    Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  illus- 
trative construction. 

21.  HANDICRAFTS. 

A  course  planned  for  teachers  who  have  had  previous  work  is 
manual  training,  or  for  those  interested  in  work  in  higher  grades. 
Basketry,  with  pine  needles  and  grasses,  card  board  construction, 
hat  making,  knife  work,  weaving,  sewing,  work  with  thin  metals, 
brass  and  tin,  and  the  making  and  use  of  stencils  as  a  means  of 
decoration  will  be  given  in  this  course. 

22.  BENCH   WORK. 

This  course  aims  to  give  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
wood  construction,  the  properties  of  wood,  and  the  use  and  care  of 
tools.  These  principles  will  be  applied  in  the  execution  of  simple 
and  useful  models.  Method  of  presentation  to  classes  will  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  work. 

23.     DRAWING. 
Miss  Griggs. 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  help  teachers  of  primary  and  lower 
intermediate  grades. 

Its  purposes  are  (1)  to  give  the  teacher  practice  in  just  such 
work  as  she  may  expect  the  pupils  to  do  in  her  school  room,  (2)  to 
suggest  practical  methods  of  presenting  these  studies  to  the  grades: 
or  in  other  words  this  course  aims,  by  means  of  discussions  and 
illustrative  examples,  to  give  some  idea  of  (1)  What  to  teach,  (2) 
How  to  teach  it. 

The  lessons  in  drawing  will  not  be  confined  to  the  use  of  th« 
pencil,  but  will  include  practice  with  water  colors,  colored  crayon, 
and  brush  and  ink. 

24.     MUSIC. 
Mr.  Stanage. 

This  course  is  for  those  who  wish  to  study  music  for  their  own 
self-improvement,  as  well  as  for  those  who  desire  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  teaching. 

The  course  includes: 

Elements  of  music,  (a)  Notations;  (b)  Theory,  rudimental  drill 
and  sight  singing.     Scale  and  staff  practice.    Key  drill.    Ear  train- 


ing.  Writing  of  simple  musical  forms  and  exercises.  Dictation 
work.  Presentation  of  rote  songs.  Two  ,three  and  four  part  sing- 
ing.   Chorus  practice. 

Private  Work. — Special  rates  will  be  made  to  students  taking 
private  instruction  at  the  Summer  School.  Terms  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

25.      PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 
Miss  Ford. 

Normal  course  in  free  gymnastics  and  various  exercises  for 
correction  and  development. 

There  will  also  be  time  given  to  work  with  light  apparatus 
particularly  suitable  for  school  purposes. 

All  who  expect  to  take  this  course  are  expected  to  come  pre- 
pared with  suit,  consisting  of  regulation  bloomers  and  blouse  so  that 
no  time  will  be  wasted  and  work  can  begin  at  once. 

For  any  information,  address  E.  Gertrude  Ford.  State  Normal 
School,  Athens,  Ga. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE   SUBJECTS. 

26.     ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Patterson. 
Elements  of  Astronomy. — A  descriptive  and  elementary  course, 
with  discussion  of  the  Solar  System,  Comets,  Meteors,  Stars  and 
Nebulae,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  Planetesimal  Hypothesis. 
The  subject  will  be  presented  with  diagrams  and  lantern  slides,  with 
some  observation  work  with  the  telescope. 

BIOLOGY. 
Dr.    Campbell. 

27.     BOTANY. 

In  this  course  the  attempt  is  made,  as  far  as  time  will  permit, 
t  -  give  the  student  a  good  understanding  of  the  leading  points  in 
the  gross  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  flowering  plants,  with 
also  some  attention  to  the  ferns.  A  few  periods  are  also  given  to 
the  Physiology  of  plants. 

As  much  time  as  possible  will  be  given  to  laboratory  work,  and 
any  special  line  of  work  will  be  followed  that  seems  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  class.     The  course  is  based  on  Bailey's  Botany. 

28.      PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  this  course  the  first  object  is  to  broaden  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  by  frequent  demonstrations  and  experiments. 
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and  other  matters  not  commonly  found  in  the  elementary  books,  but 
the  effort  is  also  made  to  present  the  best  methods  for  teaching  the 
subject  to  pupils  of  various  grades. 

Conn's  Elementary  Physiology  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
course,  but  reference  will  also  be  made  to  the  other  books  adopted 
by  the  State. 

29.     ZOOLOGY. 

Mr.  Earnest. 
A  beginner's  course  which  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
animal  kingdom;  stress  placed  on  the  study  of  useful  and  injurious 
insects,  birds,  and  other  animals. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Dr.  White. 

30.  Elementary  Chemistry. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chemistry,  involving  thorough  study  of  typical  elements  and  com- 
pounds, with  a  view  to  understanding  the  nature  of  chemical  energy, 
the  characteristics  of  chemical  phenomena  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  chemical  action.  Lectures  (copiously  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments) and  recitations.  No  text-book  required,  but  suitable  refer- 
ence books  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  appropriate 
texts  recommended  if  desired. 

31.  Advanced  Chemistry. — lecture  course  on  the  chemistry  of 
foods;  pure  foods  and  adulterations.  Lectures  and  recitations.  No 
text-book  required;   printed  syllabus  will  be  furnished. 

Note:  Supplementary  to  Course  No.  30,  a  course  of  laboratory 
instruction  in  Experimental  Chemistry  will  be  provided  if  desired. 

32.     COMPOSITION    AND    RHETORIC. 

Miss   Hall. 

Text-book:    Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Espenshade. 

In  the  study  of  the  text-book,  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
paragraph  and  sentence  structure.  This  study  will  be  supplemented 
with  exercises  in  criticising  and  correcting  the  paragraphs  and  sen- 
tences of  students'  themes. 

In  theme  work,  weekly  outlines  and  compositions  will  be  re- 
quired; the  outline  to  be  written  and  corrected,  and  the  theme  then 
developed  from  it.  Exposition  will  be  the  principal  form  of  dis- 
course studied,  since  it  requires  the  most  logical  thinking  and  the 
clearest  and  most  careful  treatment. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  practical  ques- 
tions concerning  the  teaching  of  composition  and  rhetoric. 
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33.     PHYSICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Professor  Earnest. 
Purposes — 1.     To  study  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man. 

2.  To  know  the  earth  as  the  seat  of  dynamical  activity. 

3.  To  study  the  forces  and  agents  now  acting. 

4.  To  see  the  earth's  history  in  the  light  of  present  changes. 

5.  To  find  out  what  man's  commercial  routes,  fields,  and  com- 
modities are. 

Means. — Lectures;  experiments  as  in  illustrating  Volcanoes, 
Geysers,  etc.;  study  of  text-book;  stereopticon;  local  conditions  in 
Athens  and  Georgia. 

Daily  recitations. 

Bring  any  good  text-books  on  Physical  Geography  or  Commer- 
cial Geography. 

35.     ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

Principal   Harper.  / 

This  course  will  cover  the  more  important  events  in  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  it  will  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  Nile  and  Tigris — Euphrates  valleys,  and  will  be 
continued  through  the  early  mediaeval  period  to  the  era  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  recommended  that  the  student  possess  a  copy  of 
Myers'  Revised  Ancient  History  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

36.      HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

Miss   Denmark. 

Before  beginning  the  Summer  work,  students  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  text-book  or  some  of  equal  compass. 

This  course  will  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  people,  their  ideas,  institutions  and  life;  emphasizing 
the  four  great  conquests  and  diversified  racial  elements;  the  early 
political  and  social  organizations;  the  struggle  to  win  constitutional 
liberty,  and  the  growth  of  democracy.  The  required  readings  will 
be  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the  use  of  source  books  and  of 
secondary  authorities.  Lee's  Source  Book — Source  Book  of  English 
History — Kendall,  Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  Andrew's 
History  of  England,  Coman  and  Kendall's  History  of  England,  etc., 
will  be  used  for  reference  and  collateral  reading. 

Text:  A  Short  History  of  England,  Cheyney  (Ginn  &  Co.j.  It 
will  be  a  great  help  to  students  to  get  this  or  some  other  good  short 
history  of  England  and  read  it  in  advance  of  the  Summer  School. 
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LANGUAGES. 

LATIN. 
Professor  Hooper. 

37.  Beginning  Latin. — A  course  for  beginners,  using  Collar  & 
Daniell's  First  Year  '.Latin.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  essentials  of  beginning  work  are  stressed. 

38.  (a)  Cicero;  Orations  Against  Catiline,  (b)  Virgil;  Aeneid, 
Book  I.  Each  course  will  occupy  three  hours  per  week,  and  students 
may  elect  either  or  both;  According  to  the  demand,  either  may  be 
discontinued,  and  the  entire  time  be  devoted  to  one  of  them. 

39.  A  third  course  between  the  above,  37  and  38,  will  be  given 
provided  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it. 

GREEK. 

Pro/essor  Bocock. 

40.  Elementary  Greek. — For  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to 
review  a  part  of  first  year  Greek. 

41.  Selections  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis. — In  connection  with 
this  course  guidance  will  be  given  to  conditioned  students  who  de- 
sire to  do  special  work. 

57.  Ten  Lectures  for  Teachers. — On  language  and  study  of 
languages;  usage,  grammars,  dictionaries,  (illustrations  from  Eng- 
lish). On  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  proper 
names  in  English  (mythological,  historical,  etc.).  On  the  Greek  and 
Latin  elements  of  the  English  Language.  Some  guidance  to  thoss 
who  wish  to  read  Greek  Literature  in  translations. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Hanner. 

42.  French  I. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  (Heath). 
Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader  (Ginn). 

43.  French  II. — Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin.  Moliere's  Bour-  // 
geois  Gentilhomme.  For  reference:  Any  standard  French  Grammar.  / 
Oral  and  written  exercises  based  on  the  texts  read. 

GERMAN. 
Professor   Morris. 

44.  Elementary  German. — Introductory  course  in  pronunciation         *J 
and  elements  of  grammar.     Bierwirth's  Beginning  German.     Texts 
assigned  for  private  reading. 

45.  Advanced  German. — Continuation  of  the  course  in  elemen- 
tary German,  plus  a  number  of  books  read  privately  during  the 
winter.  Bierwirth's  Grammar  completed.  Rapid  reading  and  con- 
versation. 
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LITERATURE. 

46.      LITERATURE   IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Professor  Van   Landingham. 

Certain  works  will  be  selected  from  the  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements. Each  will  be  studied  (1)  as  a  type  of  literature,  (2)  as 
an  expression  cf  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  (3)  as  a  revelation  of  the  personality  of  the  author,  (4)  as 
a  work  of  art.  Examination  will  be  made  into  the  present  state  of 
the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  various  high  schools  of  Georgia, 
and  comparison  will  be  offered  with  the  curricula  and  methods  of 
some  of  the  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Work  in  composition  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture will  also  be  considered. 

47.     AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 

Professor   Park. 

Outline  course  in  American  Literature  together  with  master- 
pieces of  selected  authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of 
literature,  (2)   species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development. 

The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general 
view  of  the  history  and  development  of  American  Literature,  with 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course 
much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of 
training  the  student  to  appreciate  and  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  literature  studied. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Professor  Park. 

The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of  literature. 

The  course  will  undertake  to  teach  the  student  "how  to  read" 
and  "what  to  read." 

49.     SHAKESPEARE. 

Professor  Van  Landingham. 

Some  plays  of  Shakespeare  studied  critically  and  in  their  his- 
torical relations.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  such  subjects  as 
The  Ideals  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  Shakespeare's  Life,  The  Tech- 
nique of  the  Drama,  The  Elizabethan  Stage.  Inquiry  will  be  made 
into  methods  of  leading  high  school  pupils  to  understand  and  enjoy 
the  plays  of  the  dramatist. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

51.     ALGEBRA  I. 


Professor  Thaxton. 
A  beginner's  course  designed  to  cover  Algebra  through  simple 
equations.     Any  good  text  such  as  Wells'  Algebra  for  Secondary- 
Schools,    Milne's    High    School    Algebra',    or    Wentworth's    School 
Algebra  should  be  brought  for  this  course. 

52.     ALGEBRA  II.  v5 "   5 

Professor  Lucas. 
A  course  just  in  advance  of  Course  51,  designed  to  begin  with 
Involution  and  proceed  through  quadratic  equations.    Texts  as  in  51. 

GEOMETRY. 

Professor    Lucas. 

53.  Elementary  Geometry:  A  course  for  beginners  or  for  a 
review  of  the  first  two  books  of  Geometry  with  reference  to  methods 
of  teaching  and  to  the  peculiar  reasoning  of  this  subject. 

54.  Advanced  Geometry:  A  course  dealing  with  the  books 
beyond  Book  II. 

Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

56.  PHYSICS. 
Mr.  Patterson. 
Elements  of  Physics. — An  elementary  course,  based  on  a  stand- 
ard high-school  text,  given  largely  in  lectures  fully  illustrated  by 
experiments,  and  accompanied  by  some  work  in  the  laboratory.  The 
natural  method  of  teaching  Physics  will  be  used  and  explained,  and 
methods  of  conducting  work  in  the  laboratory  will  be  discussed. 
Some  work  in  glass-blowing  and  the  manufacture  of  simple  appa- 
ratus will  be  given.  The  subject  will  be  covered  as  well  as  possible 
in  the  time  allowed,  but  some  parts  may  be  omitted  and  other  parts 
covered  more  fully  if  the  class  so  desires. 
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EDUCATIONAL   CONFERENCES. 

1.     High  School  and  College  Conference. 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  Chairman. 

July  8-13.  The  third  High  School  and  College  Conference  in 
connection  with  the  State  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  the  Law 
Department  rooms  of  the  University.  All  principals  and  teachers  in 
high  schools,  superintendents,  members  of  boards  of  education  and 
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college  professors  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Conference  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 

While  held  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School,  there  are  no 
fees  for  the  Conference  and  the  sessions  will  be  held  independent  of 
the  daily  program  of  the  School.  There  will  be  no  long  papers  but 
conferences  on  the  many  problems  relating  to  secondary  education 
by  the  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  solve  them. 

The  afternoon  sessions  for  the  week  will  be  devoted  to  discus- 
sions of  problems  of  organization  of  course  of  study.  A  list  of  the 
topics  for  discussion  will  be  mailed  later. 

The  morning  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal 
subjects  taught  in  the  High  Schools  and  different  professors  and 
high  school  men  will  be  asked  to  preside. 

A  fun  program  of  the  week's  work  will  be  mailed  all  those 
engaged  in  secondary  and  college  education. 

2.     School   Improvement. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  Summer  School  will  stress 
ways  and  means  of  school  and  home  improvement,  the  value  of  the 
aesthetic  in  education,  and  other  related  problems.  The  president 
of  the  School  Improvement  Club  of  Georgia  is  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill, 
and  she  will  give  direction  to  special  programs  this  week. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Importance  of  Prompt  and   Regular  Attendance. 

Students  may  enter  any  time,  yet  the  term  is  so  short  that  for 
best  results  all  students  should  come  promptly  for  the  first  day  and 
continue  throughout  the  entire  session.  The  first  week's  work  is 
generally  the  key  to  the  whole  course. 

Monday,  July  1st,  will  be  registration  day  and  classes  will  begin 
work  Tuesday  morning  at  8:30  o'clock. 

Books. 

All  necessary  books  and  material  may  be  obtained  here  in 
Athens  at  regular  prices.  Students  who  possess  any  books  named 
in  the  outlines  of  courses  should  bring  them,  also  any  other  books 
related  to  courses  desired. 

Scope  of  the  Work. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  course  of  study  with  home  work 
leading  to  a  Teacher's  Diploma.  Without  sacrifice  of  regular  salary 
and  at  a  remarkably  low  minimum  expense  a  professional  course 
may  be  taken  covering  scholarship  and  pedagogical  subjects. 

Note  especially  the  excellent  combinations  open  for  primary 
work,  grammar  school  work,  high  school  work,  or  mixed  grade  work 
of  country  schools.     The  program  you  can  make  for  yourself  in 
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any  of  these  fields  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  will  have  the  great  ad 
vantage  of  being  adapted  to  home  conditions. 

Outings. 

Tallulah  Falls,  known  as  the  Switzerland  of  the  South,  is  but  a 
few  hours'  ride  from  Athens  via  Lula  and  Cornelia.  The  week-end 
round  trip  for  the  season  will  be  $2.55,  good  going  Saturday  and 
returning  the  same  day  or  Sunday  or  Monday  following.  Congenial 
parties  may  be  made  up  almost  any  Saturday. 

At  the  close  of  the  school,  the  first  week  in  August,  a  party  will 
be  organized  to  go  to  the  exposition  at  Jamestown.  Athens  is  on 
the  S.  A.  L.  Railway,  which  leads  directly  to -this  exposition.  The 
very  lowest  rates  possible  will  be  obtained,  boarding  arrangements 
made,  and  all  done  to  make  this  the  cheapest  possible  way  of  seeing 
this  one  of  the  world's  great  expositions. 

The  regular  round-trip  rate  from  Athens  to  the  exposition,  as 
already  announced,  will  be  $17.55,  good  for  15  days.  By  getting  up 
a  party  this  may  be  reduced  probably  to  $12. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  later. 
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CALENDAR- 

1907. 
January  2:  Second  Term  begins. 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  begins. 
January  19:  Birthday  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

February   19:  106th  Anniversary  of  the  Demosthenian  Society. 

February   22:  Washington's    Birthday.      87th   Anniversary    of 

the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 
March  2:  Freshman  Competitive  Debates. 

March  16:  Sophomore  Competitive  Debates. 

March  23:  Junior    Competitive    Debates. 

March  24:  Second  Term  Ends. 

March  30:  Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  ends. 

April  21-27:  Cadets  and  Engineering  Corps  go  into  encamp- 

ment. 
May  20:  All  prize  essays  must  be  in  by  this  date. 

June  10:  Board  of  Visitors  meets  in  Athens. 

June  13:  Board  of  Trustees  meets  in  annual  session  in 

Athens. 
June  13-15:  Examinations  for  entrance. 

June  15,  Saturday:  5  P.  M.,  Prize  Drill  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Champion  Debate  between  Phi  Kap- 
pa and  Demosthenian  Societies. 
June  16,  Sunday:  n    A     M     Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

June  17,  Monday:  n    A.    M..,    Sophomore   Declamations. 

4  P.  M.  Junior  Orations. 

Delivery  of  Sophomore  Prizes. 
June  18,  Tuesday:  10  A    M     Meeting  cf  the  Alumni  Society. 

12  M.,  Oration  before  the  Alumni. 

Alumni  'Luncheon. 

4   P.   M.,     Exercises   by   undergraduates   repre- 
senting the  branches  of  the  University. 
June  19,  Wednesday:      Commencement  Day. 

Orations  by  Academic  and  Law  Graduates. 

Baccalaureate  Address. 

Degrees   Conferred. 

Summer  vacation  begins. 
^u'y  ** :  University  Summer  School  begins. 

August  2*  Summer  School  closes. 
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September  14:  Faculties  meet. 

September  16-18:  Examinations  for  entrance. 

September  16:  Registration  books  open. 

September  18:  Recitations    and    classes    begin    in    all    depart- 

ments. 
November  28:  National  Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  21:  Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1908. 
January  2:  Lectures  resumed  after  Christmas  recess. 

Second  Term  begins. 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  begins. 


HISTORICAL.  5 

HISTORICAL. 

The  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  January  27,  1785.  The  charter  is  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of 
learning  in  this  state,"  and  its  preamble,  in  the  language  of  a  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  institution,  "would  do  honor  to  any  leg- 
islature, and  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  those  who  framed  and  of  those  who  adopted  it." 

The  independence  of  Georgia,  as  a  state,  had  just  been  acknowl- 
edged, and,  says  the  preamble,  "it  should  be  among  the  first  objects 
of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and 
support  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place 
the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society,  that,  by  instruction, 
they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order." 

Founded  with  the  purpose  thus  indicated,  the  University  was 
possessed  only  of  "an  unproductive  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninhab- 
ited tract  of  land,"  and  it  was  not  until  July  6,  1801,  that  George 
Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge  and  Hugh  Lawson,  acting 
as  a  committee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  selected  the  historic 
site  on  which  the  parent  institution  at  Athens  now  stands,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  the  University  was  opened. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  and  the  course  of  study, 
modeled  after  the  English  colleges  of  that  time,  provided  for  the 
single  collegiate  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts,"  and  literature,  with 
the  so-called  disciplinary  studies,  constituted  the  entire  curriculum. 
Science  as  now  recognized  had  no  existence. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  history  of  the  University  is 
the  history  of  Georgia.  The  prosperity  of  the  one  was  the  growth 
of  the  other,  and  many  of  those  who  afterwards  illustrated  the  State 
in  peace  and  in  war  received  their  training  here  during  this  period 
and  under  this  organization. 

But  no  college  thus  designed  could  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  expanding  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  demanded  wider  areas  of  culture  and  knowledge. 
Science  added  new  fields  to  human  thought.  With  new  knowledge 
came  the  impelling  force  which  planted  scientific  and  technical 
schools  throughout  the  world. 

In  July,  18G2,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  granted  to 
each  of  the  states  a  munificent  donation  of  public  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  college  in  which  science  and  its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught.  The 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Georgia's  quota  of  the  land  scrip  were 
transferred  by  the  State  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia May  1,  1872,  and  the  Trustees  at  once  established  and  opened 
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the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  as 
a  coordinate  department  of  the  institution  at  Athens.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress,  the  "leading  object"  in  this  college 
is,  "without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

In  October,  1872,  the  Trustees  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
local  Trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  situated  at 
Dahlonega,  by  which  this  institution  became  a  department  of  the 
State  University.  In  July,  1873,  by  arrangement  with  the  local  trus- 
tees of  the  Georgia  Medical  College  (founded  in  1829),  at  Augusta, 
this  institution  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  August,  1867,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  at  Athens  (incorpo- 
rated 1859),  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law  Department  of 
the  State  University. 

The  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  1877)  permitting  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds  to  education  other  than  "the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education"  to  the  State  University  only,  the 
following  institutions  have  oeen  established  by  legislative  enact- 
ments as  departments  or  "branches"  of  the  State  University  and 
under  general  control  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  each  is  maintain- 
ed in  whole  or  in  part  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  State 
Treasury: 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  established  1885; 
the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at  Milledgeville, 
established  1889;  the  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 
near  Savannah,  established  1890;  and  the  State  Normal  School,  near 
Athens,  established  1895. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  established  in  1903. 

The  Summer  School  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1897,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  same  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1904. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  at  Athens,  and 
the  addition  to  the  organization  of  the  other  institutions  named, 
have  given  completeness  to  the  system  by  incorporating  that  scien- 
tific and  technical  education  which  was  needed  to  supplement  the 
liberal  training  already  provided;  and  the  University  is  now,  as  far  as 
the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  plans,  "a  place  where 
students  can  be  trained  for  any  and  every  respectable  path  of  life 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  higher  education  and 
science  are  cared  for." 

Thus  the  "foundation  of  the  fathers,"  a  simple  college  with  a 
close  curriculum,  has  grown  to  be  a  complex  university,  planned 
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upon  a  broad  and  philosophic  system,  where  literature  and  science 
arc  taught,  and  liberal  and  technical  education  supplied. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  University,  by  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, approved  August  23,  1889,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Board  consists  of  one  member  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  of  the  State,  four  from  the  State  at  large,  and  two 
from  the  city  of  Athens.  The  Governor  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  School  of  Technology,  the  Georgia  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  and  the  Colored  Industrial  College  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Board. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  at  Athens  is  en- 
trusted (subject  to  general  control  by  the  University  Trustees)  to  a 
"Local  Board"  or  a  "Commission,"  the  number  of  members,  mode  of 
appointment  and  terms  of  office  of  which  vary. 

The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  annual  session  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other  times 
at  their  pleasure. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  J.  M.  TERRELL,  Atlanta,  ex-officio. 

Term  Expires  June,  1907 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  HOKE  SMITH,  Atlanta,  ex-officio. 
G.  F.  GOBER,  Marietta, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

CLARK  HOWELL,  Atlanta, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

W.  E.  SIMMONS,  Lawrenceville, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 

HAMILTON  McWHORTER,  Athens, 

From  the  State  at  Large.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1913 

S.  B.  ADAMS,  Savannah, 

1st  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1913 

B.  B.  BOWER,  Jr.,  Bainbridge, 

2nd  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1913 

DUDLEY  M.  HUGHES,  Danville, 

3rd   Congressional   District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1913 

HENRY  PERSONS,  Talbotton, 

4th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 

H.  D.  McDANIEL,  Monroe,  Chairman, 

5th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 
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A.  O.  BACON,  Macon, 

6th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

D.  B.  HAMILTON,  Rome, 

7th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

J.  T.  NEWTON,  Pennington, 

8th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1911 

HOWARD  THOMPSON,  Gainesville, 

9th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

E.  H.  CALLAWAY,  Augusta, 

10th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

J.  W.  BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 

A.  L.  HULL,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee.  Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1907 

HOWELL  COBB,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee.                               Term  Expires  Sept.  1st,  1909 
G.  F.  PEABODY,  New  York Life  Trustee 

By  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 
N.  E.  HARRIS,  Macon, 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  School  of  Technology. 

Ex-officio 

F.  G.  DuBIGNON,  Savannah, 

President  of  Board  of  Commissioners  Georgia  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College.  Ex-officio 
P.  W.  MELDRIM,  Savannah, 

President   of   Board   of   Commissioners   Industrial    College   for 
Colored  Youths.  Ex-officio 

W.  P.  PRICE,  Dahlonega, 

President   of    Board    of    Trustees    of    North   Georgia  Agricultural 
College.  Ex-officio 

H.  D.  McDANIEL Chairman 

A.  L.  HULL Secretary  and  Treasurer 

PRUDENTIAL   COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.  Cobb,  Hull,  McWhorter. 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.  Callaway,  Hamilton,  Harris. 
PROPERTY  COMMITTEE— 
Messrs.  Cobb,  Gober,  Bower. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HONORARY  DEGREES— 

Messrs.  Adams,  Bacon  and  the  Chancellor. 
COMMITTEE  ON  BROWN  FUND— 

Messrs.  McWhorter,  Persons,  Adams. 


The  University  at  Athens. 


I.  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE.— (The  College  of  Arts).  Established 
1801,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including, 

1.  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special   Courses. 

II.  THE  GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
THE  MECHANIC  ARTS.— (The  College  of  Science).  .Estab- 
lished   1872,    offering    the    Degree    of    Bachelor   of    Science,    and 

including  the  following  courses: 

1.  The  General   Science  Course. 

2.  The  Civil   Engineering  Course. 

3.  The  Electrical  Engineering  Course. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Course. 

5.  The  One-year  Agricultural  Course. 

6.  The  Winter  Course   in   Agriculture. 

7.  The  Experiment  Station  (at  Experiment). 

8.  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

III.  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL.— Offering  the  following   Degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of   Science. 

3.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

IV.  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT.— Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of   Law — A  Two  Years'  Course. 

V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL.— Founded  in  1903. 
Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common  School  Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy  and  Related  Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected   College   Studies. 

VI.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY.— Offering  the  Degree  of  Grad- 
uate in  Pharmacy — A  Two  Year's  Course. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

And  Other  Officers* 

DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E., 

Chancellor. 
*DON   QUITMAN  ABBOTT,   A.   M., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
ALFRED  AKERMAN,  A.  B.,  M.  F. 

Professor  of  Forestry. 
SAMUEL  CALDWELL  BENEDICT,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
WILLIS  HENRY   BOCOCK,  A.  M., 

Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
DUNCAN  BURNET, 

Librarian. 
JOHN  PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Biology. 
HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Professor  of  Law. 
URIAH  HARROLD  DAVENPORT,  B.  Sj 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 
MARION  DERRELLE  DuBOSE,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  English  'Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
SARAH  A.  FRIERSON, 

Assistant  Librarian. 
TOMLINSON  FORT,  A.  B., 

Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
JOHN  W.  GALLOWAY,  Ph.  G., 

Assistant  in  Operative  Pharmacy. 
THOMAS  FITZGERALD  .GREEN,  B.  L., 

Lecturer  on  Federal  Procedure  and  Legal  Ethics. 
ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS,   (Graduate  V.  M.  I.) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 
JAMES  FORCE  HART,  Jr., 

Instructor  in  Horticulture. 
WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin. 
AUGUSTUS  LONGSTREET  HULL, 

Registrar. 
JAMES  MARTIN  JOHNSON,  B.  S.  Ag.,  M.  S.  Ag., 

Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

♦Deceased. 
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HARVIE  JORDAN, 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 
JAMES  MOBLEY  KlMBROUGH,  JR., 

1st  Lieut.  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 
ISIDORE   KOPLOWITZ,  Rav  Morenu  Veliorooh, 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew. 
JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
JOHN  HANSON   THOMAS   McPHERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
ROBERT  LIGON  McWHORTER,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
JOHN  DAGG  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L., 

Professor  of  Parliamentary  Law. 
CHARLES  JAMES  MOORE,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JOHN  MORRIS,  A.  M.. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
SYLVANUS   MORRIS,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  and  Professor  of  Law. 
ARTHUR  JOY  PALMER,   Ph.  G., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
ANDREW  HENRY  PATTERSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
WILLIAM  OSCAR  PAYNE,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.  B., 

Junior   Professor  cf  Rhetoric   and   English   Literature. 
CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  Franklin  College  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,   C.  and  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
*  ANDREW  McNAIRN    SOULE,   B.    S.   A., 

Dean  of  the   School  of  Agriculture. 
PHILIP  ROBERT  WELTNER, 

Assistant  in  Library. 
HENRY  CLAY  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the   State   College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


Elected,  but  has  not  yet  officially  accepted. 
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MARY  PEMBROKE  WILDE, 

Cataloguer. 
THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
ERNEST  LEE  WORSHAM,  B.  S., 

Tutor  in  Biology. 

FACULTY    COMMITTEES,    1906-07. 

Absences: — Bocock,  Snelling,  Park,  Barrow. 

Alumni  Number  of  Bulletin: — Strahan,  Patterson,  McWhorter. 

Athletics: — Sanford,  Griggs,  DuBose. 

Chapter  Houses  and  Dormitories: — Strahan,  Snelling,  Patterson, 
Kimbrough,  with  the  Chancellor,  ex-officio. 

Co-ordination  With  Medical  College: — Campbell,  Moore,  Benedict. 

Curriculum: — Bocock,  White,  Snelling,  Woofter,  McPherson, 
Chancellor,  ex-officio. 

Delinquent   Students: — Snelling,   Bocock,   Park,   Barrow. 

Entrance  Examinations  and  Accredited  Schools: — John  Morris,  Bocock, 
Snelling,  Park,  McPherson,  Hooper,  Davenport,  Lustrat,  San- 
ford, Payne,  Stewart,  Abbott. 

Forms  and  Ceremonies: — Kimbrough,  S.  Morris,  Griggs. 

Graduate  Courses: — White,  McPherson,   Hooper. 

Internal  Improvement  and  Self -Help: — Snelling,  Campbell,  Strahan, 
Woofter,  Griggs. 

Library :  — Burnet. 

Nature  Study  Bureau: — Johnson,  Akerman,   Stewart,  Hart. 

Special  Meetings  of  Faculty: — Patterson,  Bocock,  Strahan. 

Promotion  and  Publicity: — Stewart,  Akerman,  Johnson,  Kimbrough. 

Publications: — Park,  Patterson,  Payne. 

Register  and  Announcement: — Hooper,  Stewart,  Johnson. 

Rhodes  Scholarships: — Bocock,  Chancellor,  ex-officio. 

Schedule: — Lustrat,  Campbell,  Patterson. 

Schedule  Requirements: — Woofter,  J.  Morris,  Sanford,  Moore. 

Senior  Requirements  For  Degrees: — White,  J.  Morris,  Park. 

Secretary :  — Hooper. 

Physical  Director: — Sanford. 

Superintendent  Grounds  and  Buildings: — Strahan. 

State  Agent: — Stewart. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS- 

The  University  Campus  comprises  an  area  of  132  acres  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Athens.  In  addition  to  this  and  contigu- 
ous to  it  lies  the  University  Farm,  extending  from  Lumpkin  Street 
to  the  Oconee  River,  donated  to  the  University  by  Hon.  George 
Foster  Peabody. 

The  buildings  on  the  University  Campus  are: 

1.  THE  OLD  COLLEGE  (1801),  formerly  used  as  a  dormitory, 
but  now  vacant,  awaiting  repairs. 

2.  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  (formerly  Philosophical  Hall, 
1807).  Office,  lecture  room,  laboratory  and  museum  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture. 

3.  THE  NEW  COLLEGE  (original  1823,  rebuilt  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  1831).  Used  as  a  dormitory  accommodating  seventy  stu- 
dents. 

4.  DEMOSTHENIAN  HALL  (1824).  The  Demosthenian  Liter- 
ary  Society. 

5.  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL  (1831).  Used  for  morning  pray- 
ers and  also  as  an  assembly  hall. 

6.  PHI  KAPPA  HALL  (1834).  The  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Soci- 
ety. 

7.  THE  MOORE  COLLEGE  (1874).  Offices,  lecture  rooms,  11- 
braries,  laboratories  and  apparatus  rooms  of  the  Schools  of  Physics, 
Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

8.  DENMARK  HALL  (1901).  Students'  Cooperative  Dining 
Hall,  accommodating  two  hundred  students. 

9.  CANDLER  HALL  (1901).  Students'  dormitory,  accommo- 
dating eighty-four  students. 

10.  THE  ACADEMIC  BU I LDING— Remodeled  by  combining 
the  old  Library  (1859),  with  the  Ivy  Building  (1831),  contains:  Chan- 
cellor's office,  Faculty  room,  Trustees'  room,  Treasurer's  office,  Reg- 
istrar's office,  and  the  offices,  libraries,  and  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Schools  of  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  History,  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature,  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology,  Romance 
Languages,  Philosophy  and  Education,  and  Law. 

11.  THE  LIBRARY  (1903).  This  building  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  fire-proof  stack 
room,  large  enough  to  store  100,000  books,  and  in  addition  the 
offices  of  the  librarian  and  attendants,  cataloguing  room,  reference 
room,  general  reading  room,  and  a  lecture  room  at  present  used 
by  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

12.  TERRELL  HALL  (1904).— A  three-story  building  of  brick 
with  granite  and  terra-cotta  facings,  130  by  70  feet,  occupied  by 
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the  Schools  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Forestry.  Built  to  re- 
place  "Science  Hall,"  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Terrell,  of  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  who,  in 
1854,  endowed  the  professorship  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the 
University. 

13.  LeCONTE  HALL  (1905).  A  brick  building,  two  stories  and 
basement,  occupied  by  the  School  of  Biology,  named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  John  LeConte,  Professor  of  Physics,  1846-1855,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
LeConte,  Professor  of  Geology,  1852-1856. 

14.  CRAWFORD  W.  LONG  INFIRMARY  (1907).  A  frame 
arid  stucco  building,  constituting  a  well  provided,  modern  infirmary 
for  the  use  of  students,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crawford  W, 
Long,  of  the  class  of  1835. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  named  above  the  recently  acquired 
extension  of  the  campus  contains  over  fifty  cottages,  of  which  as 
many  as  are  needed  are  rented  to  students  for  use  as  dormitories. 


EQUIPMENT* 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES  - 

are  in  Terrell  Hall.  This  building  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  The  laboratory  for  beginners 
in  Chemistry  is  on  the  ground  floor,  equipped  with  desks  and  lock- 
ers for  110  students.  Two  laboratories  for  more  advanced  students, 
accommodating  respectively  60  and  24  students,  the  laboratory 
for  Physical  Chemistry,  accommodating  24  students,  and  three 
smaller  laboratories  for  research  are  on  the  third  floor.  The  main 
lecture  room  for  Chemistry  (seating  capacity  150)  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  a  smaller  lecture  room  (seating  80)  on  the  third  floor. 
Offices,  store  rooms,  balance  rooms,  museum  and  apparatus  rooms, 
private  laboratories,  a  departmental  library  and  other  accommoda- 
tions for  the  School  of  Chemistry  are  provided  in  the  building.  The 
laboratories  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  sup- 
plied with  gas,  water,  electricity  and  fume  closets.  A  considerable 
supply  of  modern  apparatus  and  of  chemicals  is  now  on  hand,  and 
additions  are  made  annually  to  the  equipment. 

THE    PHYSICAL    LABORATORIES 

are  located  in  Moore  College.  The  laboratories  for  the  Sopho- 
mores, beginning  the  study  of  Physics,  are  on  the  first  floor,  and 
consist  of  two  rooms,  35x35  feet  each,  with  desks  and  tables  for 
thirty  students.  The  equipment  of  these  laboratories  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  recent  purchase  of  modern  apparatus  for 
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experimental  work  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  and  Light.  The 
laboratory  for  electrical  measurements  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
20x45  feet.  It  is  supplied  with  alternating  and  three  phase,  60 
cycle,  120-volt  currents  from  the  city  mains,  and  with  alternating 
and  direct  currents  from  dynamos  and  storage  batteries.  The 
equipment  rf  this  laboratory  is  modern.  Two  rooms  35x35  and 
20x35  respectively,  are  well  filed  with  illustrative  and  experi- 
mental apparatus.  Two  large  lecture  rooms,  with  seating 
capacities  for  forty  and  eighty  students,  respectively,  are  situated  on 
the  second  floor.  All  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  are  supplied 
with  gas;  water,  and  direct,  alternating,  and  polyphase  electric 
currents. 

For  description  of  the  Shops  and  the  Dynamo  Laboratory,  see 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories,  below. 

Fpr  work  in  Astronomy  the  University  has  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope with  4-inch  objective,  an  altazimuth  instrument,  sextants, 
model  of  celestial  sphere,  tellurians,  and  numerous  charts,  plani- 
spheres, diagrams,  engravings,  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  The 
class  of  1875,  at  its  quarter-centennial  in  1900,  presented  the  Uni- 
versity with  funds  to  erect  on  the  top  of  the  Moore  College  a  con- 
venient observatory,  equipped  with  revolving  dome. 

THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

in  Moore  College,  includes  a  drawing-room  (50x35),  accommodating 
sixty  students;  instrument  room;  and  model  room.  The  stock  of 
models,  charts,  diagrams  and  other  illustrative  materials  is  large 
and  complete;  the  engineering  instruments  are  of  the  most  ap- 
proved makes,  and  include  all  those  necessary  for  ordinary  engin- 
eering operations;  a  large  Riehle  testing-machine  is  in  place  for 
testing  the  strength  of  materials. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL   LABORATORY 

is  in  LeConte  Hall,  which  was  named  for  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  a  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  of  the  University  of  the  class  of  1841.  The 
building  contains  two  lecture  rooms,  a  museum,  and  special  labora- 
tories for  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Bacteriology,  Histology,  Ento- 
mology, Animal  Physiology,  and  Plant  Physiology,  (the  latter  being 
a  greenhouse  on  the  roof),  in  addition  to  smaller  rooms  for  special 
purposes.  Each  of  these  laboratories  is  specially  equipped  for 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

THE    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING    LABORATORIES. 

The  Dynamo  Laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  senior  class  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Department  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Moore 
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College,  and  is  equipped  with  10  H.  P.  steam  engine  and  boiler, 
8  H.  P.  Gas  Engine;  10  H.  P.,  220-volt,  3-phase  electric  motor;  5 
K.  W.,  double-current,  G.  E.  generator,  and  7  K.  W.,  bipolar,  Crocker- 
Wheeler,  direct  current  generator,  all  belted  to  a  common 
jackshaft;  1  Brush  arc  light  and  2  Thomson-Houston  arc  light  gen- 
erators; 2  H.  P.  3-phase  induction  motor;  2  small  experimental  dy- 
namos; 1  small  self-exciting  alternator;  storage  battery  of  12  chlo- 
ride accumulators;  plug  switchboard;  stationary  and  portable  am- 
meters, voltmeters,  and  wattmeters,  of  various  types;-  10  H.  P.  Prony 
brake;  Rheostats,  water-resistance,  and  resistance  frames,  etc. 
Three  phase  and  single  phase  currents  are  available  from  the  city 
mains  at  all  times. 

The  work  shop,  on  the  first  floor,  contains  wood  and  metal 
working  lathes;  rip  and  cut-off  saw;  milling  machine;  grindstone; 
emery  wheel,  etc.  This  machinery  is  driven  by  a  three  phase,  in- 
duction motor,  supplied  with  energy  from  the  city  mains. 

One  of  the  laboratories  is  fitted  with  twelve  work  benches,  and 
as  many  lockers  containing  complete  sets  of  tools,  and  is  used  by 
the  engineering  students  for  work  in  manual  training. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORY 

includes  the  dairy  laboratory,  which  is  supplied  with  modern  ap- 
paratus for  milk  testing  and  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the 
University  farm.  This  comprises  399  acres,  contiguous  to  the  cam- 
pus. The  farm  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  being  divided 
into  plats  growing  the  various  crops  produced  in  the  state.  It  is 
supplied  with  a  small  herd  of  cows,  a  herd  of  registered  Berkshire 
hogs,  the  necessary  farm  animals,  machinery,  barns,  silo,  dairy 
apparatus,  orchard  and  small  fruit  plats.  It  is  operated  to  illustrate, 
upon  a  comparatively  large  scale,  the  general  and  special  processes 
of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  was  made  for  buildings  and  equipment  of  this  School. 
The  sum  is  now  being  expended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  created 
in  this  act. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

is  gradually  being  equipped.  A  considerable  supply  of  modern  ap- 
paratus is  now  on  hand  to  illustrate  the  course  in  general  psycho- 
logy with  all  necessary  experiments.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
University  to  develop  this  laboratory  rapidly  into  one  of  the  best 
for  modern  experiment  and  research. 
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SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and  partly 
by  income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  three  grants  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  the  origi- 
nal land  grant  of  1862;  the  grant  of  1887  for  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture; and  the  supplementary  grant  of  1890. 

In  1895  the  state  recognized  its  obligation  to  sustain  the  Uni- 
versity at  Athens,  and  appropriated  $29,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated 
money  for  four  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  The  total  appropriations  for  the  buildings  made  by 
the  state  in  the  104  years  since  the  University  began  active  work 
amounts  to  $108,000.  For  maintenance  the  state  pays  the  sum  of 
$22,500  annually,  and  has  recently  added  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $5000  for  the  Summer  School,  and  $2500  for  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  most  considerable  and  important  gifts  that  have  come  to 
the  University  are: — The  original  donation  of  35,000  acres  of  public 
lands  by  the  state. 

The  donation  of  660  acres  of  land  for  the  University  by  Govern- 
or John  Milledge,  on  which  the  city  of  Athens  now  stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of  the 
city  of  Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  1975,  estimated  to 
amount  ultimately  to  several  million  dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  E.  Brown,  for  aid  of  students. 

The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  support  of  a  chair  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Library,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George  Foster  Peabody 
of  New  York. 

The  Alumni  fund,  amounting  to  nearly  $50,000. 

The  University  Farm  of  650  acres,  presented  by  Hon.  George 
Foster  Peabody 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  University  either  on  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  required  subjects,  or  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Principal  of  an  "Accredited  High  School,"  except  that  students  from 
other  colleges  and  universities,  and  adult  special  students  are  ad- 
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mitted  in  accordance  with  regulations  stated  on  page   29. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  Franklin  College  or  the  State  Col- 
lege must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  been 
successfully  vaccinated. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  or  the  Graduate  School  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

Certificates  of  good  character  should  be  presented  by  all  stu- 
dents. 

A  thorough  course  of  three  years  in  a  good  High  School,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  is  required  of  every  matriculant. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

By  unit  is  meant  one  year's  work  in  each  subject,  with  five 
periods  a  week,  meaning  by  "period"  not  less  than  thirty  minutes 
of  time  devoted  to  actual  teaching. 

A  total  of  thirteen  units  will  be  required  of  Freshmen  for  full 
admission.  No  language  course  of  less  than  two  units  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  sub- 
ject. 

Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  Course. 

1.  English:     Grammar,    Composition,    Classics,    Rhetoric 3 

2.  Mathematics:    Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 3 

3.  History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History 1 

English  Hisury ^ 

American  History y2 

4.  Latin    : 3 

5.  Greek 2 

Total 13 

Instead  of  Greek,  the  applicant  may  offer  two  units  of  German. 
In  this  casie,  he  will  be  required  to  take  German  2  and  3,  and,  in 
his  Junior  and  Senior  years,  French  1  and  2,  in  addition  to  the 
five  courses  required  in  each  of  those  years. 

Requirements    for   General    Science,    Engineering,    and    Agricultural 
Courses  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 

1.  English:    Grammar,  Composition,   Classics,   Rhetoric 3 

2.  Mathematics:    Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 3 

3.  History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History 1 

English  History y2 

American  History ifc 
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4.  One  foreign  language  (either  Latin,*  Greek,  French,  German, 

or  Spanish) , 2 

5.  And  three  units  from  the  following: 

1.  Elementary  Physics 1 

2.  Physical  Geography 1 

3.  Additional  year's  work  in  a  foreign  language* 1 

4.  Botany 1 

5.  Chemistry 1 

6.  Drawing 1 

7.  Physiology 1 

8.  Elementary  Agriculture 1 

Total  required 13 

In  closely  allied  branches  in  Science  mentioned  in  5,  State  Col- 
lege requirements,  a  half  year  in  each  may  constitute  a  unit. 

Requirements  for  Course  in  Law  Leading  to  a  Degree. 
English 3 

SCOPE  OF  PREPARATORY  WORK. 

The  following  description  serves  to  indicate  the  extent  of  pre- 
paration expected  for  entrance  in  each  of  the  subjects  named  above. 
For  full  description  of  these  units,  teachers  are  referred  to  Haitd- 
Book  fur  High  Schools,  No.  17,  issued  by  the  University. 

LATIN. 

Two  (E.  S.  degree,  if  the  study  of  Latin  is  not  to  be  contin- 
ued), Three  (A.  E.  degree;  B.  S.  degree,  if  the  study  of  Latin  is 
not  to  he  continued). 

i.  Grammar  and  elementary  book, '2.  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  two 
books  of  Quintus  Curtius,  or,  instead  of  both,  four  books  of  Ccesar's 
Gallic  War,  3.  Four  orations  of  Cicero,  or  two  books  of  Vergil.  Compo- 
sition, preferably  based  upon  Latin  text  read.  Three  units  required 
of  those  who  purpose  to  continue  in  the  University  the  study  of 
Latin.     Equivalent  reading  in  other  authors  is  allowed. 

Note: — For  the  session  1907-08  provision  will  be  made  in  the 
University  for  a  course  in  the  orations  of  Cicero,  to  which  will  be 
admitted  any  man  who  offers  two  full  units  of  Latin,  and  who 
wishes  to  continue  the  study  of  'Latin  in  the  University. 

After  the  session  of  1907-08  no  provision  will  be  made  by  the 
University  for  work  in  Latin  below  the  grade  of  the  Freshman 
class. 

*It  should  be  noted  that  3  units  of  Latin  are  required  if  the  stu- 
dent wishes  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  Freshman  class  of 
the  University. 
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ENGLISH. 

Three  Units  May  Be  Offered. 

Grammar  (y2  Unit). — A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  Gram- 
mar is  required.  The  test  of  this  knowledge  will  be  based  on  Whit- 
ney and  Lockwood's  English  Grammar,  Carpenter's  Principles  of 
English  Grammar,  Baskerville  and  Sewell's  English  Grammar,  Reed 
and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons,  the  State  adoptions,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. 

Rhetoric  (1  Unit). — A  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  Rhetoric 
is  required.  The  test  of  this  knowledge  will  be  based  on  Scott  and 
Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric,  Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  Lock- 
wood  and  Emerson's  Rhetoric,  Huntington's  Elements  of  English 
Composition,  Espenshade's  Composition-Rhetoric,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  subject  of  Paragraph- 
Development. 

Literature  QV&  Units). — The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  certain  specified 
literature,  and  also  his  ability  to  write  correctly. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably 
defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

College    Entrance    Requirements   in    English,    1907-08. 

For  Careful  Study — Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Ameri- 
ca. Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison.  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

For  General  Reading — Addison  and  Steele's  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ly  Papers.  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner.  Irving's  Oliver  Goldsmith,  A  Biography.  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

On  the  works  required  for  general  reading  the  candidate  will  be 
required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  of  the  work  assigned  for 
reading.  The  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing 
of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
candidate  from  a  considerable  number  set  before  him  in  the  exami- 
nation paper. 

On  the  works  required  for  careful  study  the  candidate  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  plot,  incidents,  and  characters  of 
each  work.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  of  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  words.  The  language  of  this  essay  must 
be  grammatical  and  clear. 
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In  addition  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar,  and  questions  on  the 
leading  facts  of  the  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  books 
belong. 

GREEK. 
Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 

Greek  (2  units). — 1.  Attic  prose  forms  (including  -fxi  verbs),  and 
elementary  syntax,  as  treated  in  any  good  book  for  beginners,  with 
the  principal  parts  of  about  one  hundred  common  irregular  verbs. 
2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  I. 

Note:  Ample  provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  students 
whose  preparation  in  Greek  is  deficient.  These  classes  must  be 
taken  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  have 
had  no  instruction  in  Greek,  (unless  German  and  French  are  to 
be  substituted  for  Greek),  and  by  students  whose  preparation 
has  been  lacking  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  before  proceeding 
to  the  regular  requirements  of  the  curriculum.  Candidates  for  this 
degree  are  therefore  urged  to  secure  before  entering  college  full 
preparation  for  the  regular  Freshman  class  in  Greek  (course  3). 
Summer  School  courses  may  also  be  taken  to  advantage. 

GERMAN. 
Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 
A  standard  grammar,  such  as  Thomas's  or  Joynes-Meissner's. 
with  carefully  corrected  exercises.     Fifty  pages  of  a  standard  grad- 
ed Reader,  one-half  at  least  to  be  parsed.     Correct  pronunciation 
demanded. 

Note:  Provision  is  made  in  the  University  for  such  a  course  as 
the  above.    German  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Science  who  do  not  take  Latin,  and  may  be  offered,  with 
French,  instead  of  Greek,  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course. 

FRENCH. 
Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 
French    (2  units). — The  equivalent  of  course  1,  offered  in  the 
University,   and   four  additional   classics   selected   from   the   list  of 
French  classics  in  the  High  School  Bulletin. 

SPANISH. 
Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 
Spanish    (2  units). — The  equivalent  of  course  1,  offered  in  the 
University. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Three   Units  May  Be  Offered. 

Algebra  (iy2  units). — The  mastery  of  any  standard  High  School 
Aigebra,   to   Quadratic  Equations. 

Geometry  (1  unit). — The  mastery  of  any  standard  Plane  Geom- 
etry, including  problems  and  exercises. 

Arithmetic  (y2  unit). — Arithmetic  complete,  including  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  metric  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

HISTORY. 

Two  Units  May  Be  Offered. 

Ancient  History — to  the  year  800  A.  D.,  1  unit. 

English  History  (y2  unit). — The  most  important  elements  of 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history  should  be  combined  with  it. 

American  History  (y2  unit). — Civics  may  well  be  reviewed  with 
advanced  United  States  History. 

A  year  in  General  History  will  not  be  considered  as  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  either  of  the  above  units. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Physical  Geography  (1  unit). — The  equivalent  of  work  as  pre- 
sented in  the  recent  texts,  Davis,  Dreyer,  Tarr,  with  full  study  and 
use  of  topographical  maps,  weather  maps  and  charts. 

Physics  (1  unit). — Study  of  a  recent  standard  textbook,  the 
equivalent  of  Gage's  Elements,  Hoadley's  Physics,  Carhart  & 
Chute's  Physics,  or  Higgins'  Lessons,  with  simple  experiments  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  quality  and 
not  amount  of  laboratory  work.  For  manuals,  Chute,  Gage,  or  Cole- 
man. 

Botany  (y2  unit  may  be  offered). — The  course  should  be  based 
on  one  of  the  modern  text  books,  such  as  Andrew's  "Botany  All  the 
Year  Round,"  MacBride's  Lessons  in  Botany,  Bergen's  Elements  of 
Botany  or  Stevens  Introduction  to  Botany.  Special  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  laboratory  work,  which  should  consist  of  work  in  both 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants. 

Chemistry  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — Study  of  a  recent  textbook, 
tue  equivalent  of  Clarke  &  Dennis  (with  laboratory  Manual),  or 
others  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  for  Accredited  High  Schools — 
laboratory  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  admission  requirement. 

Agriculture  (V2  unit  may  be  offered). — The  equivalent  of  the 
course  in  L.  H.  Bailey's  "Principles  of  Agriculture,"  with  the  sug- 
gested experiments. 

Physiology  (y2  unit  may  be  offered). — Study  of  a  recent  stand- 
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ard  textbook,  the  equivalent  of  Peabody's  Physiology  and  Anatomy, 
or  the  state  adoption. 

Drawing  (1  unit  may  be  offered). — A  year's  thorough  work  in 
Freehand  Drawing,  or  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  a  combination 
of  the  two.  Drawings  must  be  presented  by  students  desiring  credit 
in  this  subject  for  entrance. 

ADMISSION    UPON   CERTIFICATE. 

High  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  or  other  secondary  schools, 
may  upon  a  vote  of  the  University  Committee  of  Accredited  Schools, 
after  examination  by  the  Agent,  be  accredited  as  making  prepara- 
tion for  one  or  more  of  the  University  courses. 

The  University  will  accredit  two  classes  of  high  schools: 

1.  Schools  which  fully  meet  admission  requirements  in  either 
the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  courses. 

Pupils  from  these  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  University 
upon  presenting  the  official  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or  high 
school  principal,  indicating  in  each  case  what  subjects  have  been 
studied,  the  time  spent  on  each,  the  textbooks  used  and  the  grades 
received. 

2.  Schools  which,  while  they  can  do  only  a  part  of  the  requir- 
ed preparatory  work,  are  doing  that  part  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  work  of  these  schools,  certified  as  indicated  above,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  University  in  the  subjects  that  meet  the  admission  re- 
quirements.    Credit  will  be  given  by  subjects. 

Students  not  accredited  or  partially  accredited  will  be  required 
to  stand  a  written  examination  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Fac- 
ulty to  determine  their  fitness,  and  prescribe  conditions  of  possible 
admission. 

Forms  for  such  certificates,  prepared  by  the  University,  must 
be  used,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  request.  A  diploma  will  not  be 
accepted  in  lien  of  the  certificate.  These  certificates  should  be  sent 
tc  the  University,  care  of  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education . 
before  the  opening  of  the  session. 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

(E.,  English;  M.,  Mathematics;  H.,  History;  L.,  Latin;  B., 
Botany;  Ph.,  Physical  Geography;  P.,  Physics;  G.,  German;  G'r., 
Greek;  Sp.,  Spanish;  F.,  French;  C,  Chemistry;  Ag.,  Agriculture; 
D.  P.,  Department  Plan). 
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Name. 


Subject  Given  Credit. 


Adel  High  School,  Adel. 

Supt.   T.   M.   Holland,  A.   B. 
Albany  High  School,  Albany. 
Supt.  S.  R.  DeJarnette,  A.  B., 
Prin.    B.    T.    Hunter,    A.    M. 
Furlow  High   School,   Americus. 
Supt.  A.  G.  Miller,  B.  S. 

Prin.    J.    A.    Duncan,    A.    B. 
Athens  High  School,  Athens. 
Supt.  G.  G.  Bond,  A.  M.,  Prin. 
F.  M.  Harper,  A.  M. 
Boys  High  School  Atlanta. 

Supt.  W.  F.  Slaton,  A.  M.,  Prin. 
W.  M.  Slaton,  A.  M. 
Marist  College,  Atlanta. 

President  John  R.  Gunn,  D.  D. 
Prin.  Geo.  S.  Rapier,  S.  T.  B. 
University  School,  Atlanta. 
Prin.  C.  C.  Wright,  A.  M. 
Peacock's   School.  Atlanta. 
Prin.  D.  C.  Peacock,  A.  B. 
Tubman   High   School,   Augusta. 
Supt.  L.  B.  Evans,  A.  M.,  Prin. 
T.  H.  Garrett,  A.  M. 
Richmond  Academy,  Augusta. 

Prin.  Chas.  H.  Withrow,  A.  M. 
Georgia  -  Southern  Military 
School,  Bainbridge. 

Prin.  J.  A.  Caldwell,  A.  B. 
Gordon   Institute,    Barnesville. 
Pres.    B.      F.      Pickett,    A.    B., 
Vice    Pres.,    Chas.    M.    Neel, 
A.  M. 
Presbyterian     Institute,      Black- 
shear. 

Prin.  C.  A.  Sydnor. 
Blakely   High   School,   Blakely. 

Prin.   W.   R.   Lanier,   B.    S. 
Boston    High    School,    Boston. 

Prin.  W.  E.  Nichols,  A.  B. 
Broxton  Institute,  Broxton. 
Prin.  F.  F.  Farmer,  A.  B. 
Glynn    High    School.    Brunswick. 
Supt.  N.    H.    Ballard,    A.    B. 
Prin.  N.  E.  Ware. 
Calhoun   High    School,    Calhoun. 

Prin.  A.  N.  Swain,  A.  B. 
Carrollton  High  School,  Carroll- 
ton. 

Supt.  C.  K.  Henderson,  A.  B. 
Hearn  Academy,  Cave  Spring. 
Prin.  R.  W.  Edenfield,  A.  B. 


E.,   M.,   Ph.,   H.   L. 

D.   P.   2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F. 

D.   P.     4  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  C,  H.,  L. 
D.  P.    5  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 
D.   P.     4   Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  C,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Sp.,  Gr. 
D.  P.     10  Teachers 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Fr.,  G. 
D.  P.    6  Teachers. 


E,  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.  2  Teachers. 
E.  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.  4  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F. 

D.  P.     7  Teachers. 

E,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F. 

5    Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  'L.,  F.,  G.,  B. 
D.  P.  4  Teachers 

E.,  M.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr. 
D.  P.     5  Teachers. 


E,  M.,  P.,  Ph.,  L.,  Gr. 
D.   P.     3   Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L. 

3  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L.,  G. 

D.   P.   2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L. 

D.  P.     2   Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L„  Gr. 

D.  P.     7  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H..  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.     2  Teachers. 
E.,  M„  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L. 
3   Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 
D.  P.     2  Teachers. 
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Georgia  Military  Academy,   Col- 
lege Park. 

Prin.  J.  C.  Woodward,  A.  M. 
Columbus   High    School,    Colum- 
bus. 

Supt.  C.  B.  Gibson,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

W.   H.   Kilpatrick,  A.   M. 
Commerce    High    School,    Com- 
merce. ^ 

Prin.  W.  F.  Brown,  A.  B. 
O'Neal  High  School,  Cordele, 

Prin.  F.  E.  Land,  A.  B. 
Cornelia  High  School,  Cornelia. 

Prin.  J.  W.  Marion. 
Dallas  High  School,  Dallas. 

Supt.  H.  H.  Ezzard,  B.  S.,  Prin. 
H.  B.  Ritchie,  A.  B. 
Dawson  High  School,  Dawson. 

Supt.  R.  H.  Hankinson,  A.  B. 
Donald  Frazer  High  School,  De- 
catur. 

Prin.    G.   Holman    Gardner.   M. 
A. 
J.  S.  Green  Institute,  Demorest. 

Pres.  John  C.  Campbell,  A.  M. 
Douglasville  High  School,  Doug- 
lasville. 

Prin.  W.  E.  Dendy,  A.  B. 
Dublin  High   School.   Dublin. 

Supt.    K.    T.    Alfriend,    A.    B., 
Prin.  R.  O.  Whitenton,  A.  B. 
Eastman    High      School,      East- 
man. 

Prin.  W.  A.  Mulloy.  A.  B. 
Eatonton  High  School.  Eatonton. 

Prin.  W.  C.  Wright,  A.  B. 
Elberton  High  School,  Elberton. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Stephenson,  A.  B. 
Fitzgerald  High  School,  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Prin.  E.  E.  Tyner,  M.  S. 
Banks    Stephens    Institute,    For- 
syth. 

Prin.   M.    C.   Allen.   A.   B. 
Fort   Gaines   High    School,    Fort 
Gaines. 

Prin.  Van  Fletcher,  A.  B. 
Gainesville  High  School,  Gaines- 
ville. 

Supt.   E.    J.    Robeson,   A.    B. 
Griffin  High  School.  Griffin. 

Supt.  C.  B.  Mathews,  A.  B. 
Prin.  J.  D.  Smith.  A.  B. 


E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.     8  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  B.,  H.,  L.,  F., 
Sp.,  G. 
D.  P.     6  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  B.,  H.,  L. 
D.  P.     3  Teachers. 

E..  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L. 

D.  P.    3  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H..  L. 

2    Teachers. 
E..  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

2  Teachers. 

E..  M.,  Ph..  P..  C.  H.,  L.,  F. 

D.  P.    4  Teachers. 
E..  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L.,  G. 

D.  P.  5  Teachers. 


E..  M.(  P..  B..  H.,  L..  G.,  Gr. 

D.  P.     7  Teachers. 
E.,   M.,  Ph.  H.  L. 

D.  P.  2  Teachers. 

E  .    M..    H..    L.,    Ph..    C,    Gr..    P. 
D.  P.  3  Teachers. 

E..  M.,  Ph..  P..  H..  L.,  Gr. 
D.   P.   3   Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  P.,  Ph.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  B. 

3  Teachers. 

E..  M.,  Ph..  P.,  B..  H..  L.,  Ag. 

D.  P.     3  Teachers. 

!..  P..  H..  L..  Gr. 
D.   P.   3   Teachers. 

E.;  M.,    Ph..    H..    L. 
D.   P.   2   Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  Ag.,  H.,  L. 

D.  P.     3  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr. 

D.  P.     3  Teachers. 
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Hartwell  Institute,  Hartwell. 

Prin.  J.  P.  Cash,  A.  B. 
Xackson    High    School,    Jackson. 

Prin.  W.  P.  Thomas,  A.  B. 
Jesup  High  School,  Jesup. 

Prin.    W.    D.    Greene,    A.    B. 
LaGrange  High  School,  LaGrange 

Supt.  C.  L.  Smith.     Prin.  J.  E. 
Ricketson,  B.  S. 
Meson   Academy,   Lexington. 

Prin.  H.  B.  Wallace,  A.  B. 
Locust  Grove  Inst.,  Locust  Grove 

Prin.  Claud  Gray,  A.  B. 
Lumpkin  High  School,  Lumpkin. 

Prin.  Ralph  Newton,  A.  B. 
Gresham  High  School,  Macon. 

Supt.    C.    B.    Chapman,    A.    M. 
Prin  R.  J.  Coates,  A.  B. 
Madison  High  School,  Madison. 

Prin.  J.  D.  Garner,  A.  M. 
Marietta  High  School,  Marietta. 

Supt.  W.  T.  Dumas,  A.  M. 
Georgia  Military  College,  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

Prin.  W.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  M. 
Moultrie  High  School,  Moultrie. 

Supt.  L.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.,  Prin. 
H.   Johnson,   A.  B. 
Monroe  High  School,  Monroe. 

Prin.  C.  C.  King,  Ph.,  B. 
McDonough    High    School,     Mo- 
Donough. 

Prin.  G'eo.  W.  Camp,  A.  B. 
Newnan   High    School,    Newnan. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Gaines,  A.  B. 
Pelham  High  School,  Pelham. 

Prin.    T.   H.    Wilkinson. 
Boys'    Industrial    School,    Rome. 

Director  Miss  M.  Berry,  A.  B., 

Prin.   G.   W.   Douglas,   A.  B. 

Rome  Public  High  School,  Rome. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Harris,  A.  M.    Prin. 
W.  P.  Jones,  A.  B. 
Royston  High  School,  Royston. 

Prin.  J.  A.  Hunter,  A.  B. 
Sandersville    High    School,    San- 
dersville. 

Supt.  John  Gibson,  B.  L.,  A.  M. 
Prin.  W.  C.  Goodwin. 
Chatham  Academy,  Savannah. 

Supt.  Otis  Ashmore.     Prin.  H. 
F.  Train. 
Sparta  High  School,  Sparta. 

Prin.  J.  H.  Smoot,  A.  B. 


E.,   M.,   Ph.,   H.,   L.,   Gr. 

2  Teachers. 

E.,   M.,   Ph.,   H.,   L.,   Gr. 

D.  P.  3  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  'L. 

D.  P.  2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  Gr 

D.  P.     4  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.     5  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  B.,  H.,  L. 

D.  P.     13  Teachers. 

E..  M..  P.,  H.,  L. 

D.  P.     2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

3  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,   F. 
D.  P.   6  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

3  Teachers. 

E..  M..  Ph.,  H.,  L.,  F. 

D.  P.     3  Teachers. 
E..  M.,  Ph.,  Ag.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Gr 

D.  P.    2  Teachers. 

E.,   M.,   Ph.,   P.,  H.,   L. 

D.   P.  3   Teachers. 
M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L. 

D.  P.  2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  B.,  Ag. 

D.  P.  8  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L. 

D.   P.     4   Teachers. 

E..  M.,  Ph..  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.  2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  F., 

Gr. 

4  Teachers. 

E..  M..  Ph.,  P.,  C,  L. 
D.  P.     10  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L. 
2  Teachers. 
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Statesboro  High  School,  States- 
boro. 

Pi-ins.    G.    B.    Franklin,    F.    A. 
Brinson,    A.    B. 
University      School      for     Boys, 
Stone  Mountain. 

Prin.  W.  B.  Griffin,  A.  M. 
Tallapoosa   High    School,    Talla- 
poosa. 

Prin.  A.  L.  Brewer.  A.B. 
Tennille   High   School,   Tennille. 

Prin.  H.  B.  Bible,  Ph.  B. 
Thomasville  High  School,  Thom- 
asville. 

Prin.  W.  B.  Davis. 
R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  Thomaston. 

Pres.  F.  F.  Rowe,  A.  M. 
Tifton  High  School,  Tifton. 

Prin.  Jason  Scarboro. 
Valdosta  High  School,  Valdosta. 

Supt.  R.  B.  Daniel,  A.  B.,    Prin. 
W.  O.  Cheney,  A.  B. 
Vidalia  Institute,  Vidalia. 

Prin.  E.  L.  Ray. 
Vienna  High  School,  Vienna. 

Prin.  C.  G.  Power. 
Wadley  High  School,  Wadley.     - 

Prin.  A.  F.  Ware. 
Warrenton    High    School.    War- 
renton. 

Prin.  H.  B.  Carreker,  A.  B. 
Wnshington  High  School,  Wash- 
ington. 

Prin.  T.  G.  Wilkinson,  A.  B. 
Waycross    High    School,      Way- 
cross. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Pound,  A.  B. 
Prin.  D.  C.  Colson.  A.  B. 
Waynesboro  High  School, 
Waynesboro. 

Prin.  H.  J.  Gaertner,  Ph.  D. 
West  Point  High  School,  West 
Point. 

Supt.  J.  E.  Purks,  A.  B. 
Winder  High  School,  Winder. 

Prin.  H.  R.  Hunt,  A.  B. 
Winterville  High  School,  Winter- 
ville. 

Prin.  T.  R.  Edwards,  A.  B. 
Nannie   Lou   Warthen   Institute, 
Wrightsville. 

Prin.    William   F.    Quillian,   A. 
B. 


E.,  M.,  Ph.,  H.  L. 
D.  P.  2  Teachers. 


E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  F.,  G.,  Gr. 

D.  P.  6  Teacners. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  L. 

2  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  H.,  L.,  Ph. 

2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  Ag.\  H.,  L.,  Gr. 
D.  P.  3  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.  3  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.. 

2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L, 

D.  P.  4  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

3  Teachers. 
M.,  L.,  Ph.,  Gr. 

2  Teachers. 
M.,  H.,  L.,  Ph.,  P. 

2  Teachers. 
E.,  M.,  P.,  H.,  L. 
D.  P.  2  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 
D.  P.  3  Teachers. 


E.,  M.,  Ph  P.,  H.,  L.,  Ag. 

D.  P.  5  Teachers. 


E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  H.,  L.,  C,  F. 
2  Teachers. 

E.,  M..  P.,  H.,  L. 
D.  P.  4  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  H.,  L. 
D.  P.  2  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  H.,  L. 

2  Teachers. 

E.,  M.,  Ph.,  P.,  C.,  B.,  H.,  L.,  Gr. 

D.  P.  4  Teachers. 
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ADMISSION    BY   EXAMINATION. 

1,  Written  examinations  are  set  at  the  University  in  June  and 
September  of  each  year.  These  are  all  in  writing  and  four  hours 
are  allowed,  to  each.     The  dates  for  1907  are  as  follows: 

Thursday,  June  13,  and  Monday,  September  16. 

Mathematics,  9  K.  M.;  Latin,  2.30  P.  M.;  Modern  Languages, 
2:30  P.  M. 

Friday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  September  17. 

English,  9.  A.  M.;  Greek,  2:30  P.  M.;  Sciences,  2:30  P.  M. 

Saturday,  June  15,  and  Wednesday,  September  18. 
History,  2:30  P.  M. 

Applicants  are  notified  that  supplemental  examinations  can  be 
granted  only  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  and  they  are  strongly 
urged  to  be  present  on  the  opening  day. 

Any  teacher  who  wishes  copies  of  questions  employed  in  past 
entrance  examinations  will  receive  them  on  application  to  the  Chan- 
cellor. To  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  hold  the  June  entrance  examina- 
tion, but  is  not  connected  with  an  accredited  school,  a  set  of  suitable 
questions  will  be  sent  on  application.  The  student's  answers,  sign- 
ed with  the  usual  examination  pledge  and  with  the  teacher's  en- 
dorsement of  its  validity,  may  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor. 

Such  examinations  are  best  given  in  the  spring  to  allow  for  pos- 
sible failure.  In  this  event  the  summer  may  be  utilized  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  regular  entrance  examinations  in  September.  Special 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  School  for  this  purpose. 

CONDITIONED  STUDENTS. 

In  some  cases  students  who  have  not  had  all  the  preparatory 
work  may  be  "conditioned"  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  de- 
ficient, and  may  remove  these  conditions  by  work  done  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  in  private  schools,  viz.: 

a  Graduates  of  "accredited"  schools  who  have  not  included  in 
their  course  the  specified  amount  of  "work  in  the  prescribed  Fresh- 
man entrance  subjects,  provided  that  this  deficiency  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  units. 

b.  Those  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  satisfy  the  Entrance 
Committee,  either  by  examination  or  acceptable  credentials,  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  University. 

c.  Those  who  by  examination  at  the  University  can  secure 
credit  for  ten  of  the  high  school  units  required  for  Freshman  may 
be  admitted  with  an  entrance  condition  of  three  units  in  the  work 
they  have  not  passed. 

d.  These  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  student  en- 
ters the  Junior  class. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Students  not  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age  who  wish  to  attend 
the  University  for  special  work  in  any  department  and  are  not  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  may  be  accepted  by  the  Entrance  Committee  as 
special  students,  after  having  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  school 
a  formal  recommendation  that  they  be  admitted  as  special  students 
in  that  school. 

Students  taking  the  short  elective  courses  in  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture and  Dairying  will  be  exempt  from  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  from  approved  colleges  bringing  proper  certificates  of 
work  and  standing  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  provided 
they  enter  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  Senior  year.  In  determin- 
ing their  position  in  the  University,  however,  the  value  of  the  work 
done  will  be  measured  by  the  University  standards. 

EXPENSES. 

No  Tuition  is  charged  in  either  Franklin  College  or  the  State 
College  to  residents  of  Georgia.  Students  who  are  residents  of  oth- 
er states  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  annum.  The  follow- 
ing estimate  of  expenses  includes  all  necessary  items  except  cloth- 
ing and  railroad  fare. 

EXPENSES    OF    STUDENTS   WHEN    ROOMING    IN    DORMITORY 
AND    EATING    AT    DENMARK    DINING    HALL. 

Matriculation  fee    (paid   on   entrance)    $  10.00 

Library  fee    (paid   on   entrance)    5.00 

Initiation  fee  to  literary  society  (paid  on  entrance) 2.00 

Board  (paid  monthly  in  advance  $8.50)    76.50 

Hooks   and  stationery   (estimated)    10.00 

Furnishing  room   in  Dormitory    (estimated) 6.00 

Laundry  (estimated  at  $1.25  per  month)    11.25 

:  oo  n  rent,  lights  and  attendance  ($1.50  per  month)   13.50 

Fusl  (estimated)   10.00 

Total  necessary  expenses  per  year $144.25 

Where  a  student  rents  furnished  room  in  a  private  family,  the 
landlord  keeps  the  room  in  order  and  generally  furnishes  lights  and 
bath,  but  not  fusl.  The  charges  for  private  rooms  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  furnishings  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  month  for  two 
occupants.     This  is  a  very  popular  way  of  lodging.     The  students 
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board  at  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall.  Under  this  plan,  the  othei 
expenses  are  the  same  as  in  the  above  estimates.  The  difference 
in  room  rent  will  bring  the  total  expenses  to  about  $175.00  for  the 
year. 

A  small  deposit  fee  is  required  of  all  students  rooming  in  the 
Dormitory  or  eating  at  the  Dining  Hall,  to  cover  damages. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  it  costs  about 
$50.00  for  a  new  student  to  matriculate  and  meet  his  first  month's 
expenses,  after  that,  his  fixed  charges  will  be  confined  to  his 
monthly  living  expenses. 

Each  student,  unless  excused  from  drill  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability, is  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  and  accoutrements  within 
one  month.     The  cost  of  these  is  $15.55. 

For  spring  use,  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue 
shirt,  leggins,  and  hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Students  in  the  One  Year  Agricultural  Course,  the  Winter 
Course  and  the  full  Agricultural  Course  are  exempt  from  matricul- 
ation and  library  fees. 

The  figures  given  above  are  for  the  first  year,  which  is 
more  expensive  than  subsequent  years.  They  are  based  upon  the 
actual  experience  of  a  large  number  of  students.  Expenses  are 
frequently  brought  under  the  estimate  by  strict  economy.  Sec- 
ond-hand books  can  be  purchased  at  low  rates  at  the  Students' 
Supply  Store,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  purchase  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  uniforms  which  have  been  used  but  little. 
In  these  and  other  ways  money  can  be  saved. 

Special  fees,  sufficient  to  cover  material  consumed,  are  attached 
to  the  following  courses: 

Chemical  Laboratory $2.50  to  $5.00 

Analytical  Chemistry $10.00  to  $15.00 

Biological  Laboratory $2.50 — 3.50 

Physical  Laboratory $3.00 

INCIDENTAL    EXPENSES. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them,  and  tbe  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can 
reach. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in  the 
new  Denmark  Dining  Hall  at  $8.50  per  month;  elsewhere  at  $12.00 
per  month  and  upwards.  In  the  dormitories  the  rooms  contain  bed- 
stead, washstand,  table,  and  chairs.    The  student  furnishes  all  other 
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ai tides,  mattress,  pilow,  etc.,  and  his  own  fuel.  On  account 
of  the  large  demand  for  these  rooms,  applications  should  be 
made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  the  Chancellor. 

DENMARK   DINING    HALL. 

The  Hall,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  matron,  and  un- 
der the  immediate  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  furnishes 
board,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  to  more  than  two  hundred  students. 
Regular  financial  statements  are  rendered  by  the  professor  in 
charge,  and  audited  by  a  committee  of  the  students:  and  on  account 
of  the  excellent  management,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  pay  a  re- 
bate of  several  dollars  at  the  end  of  each  session.  For  the  year 
1905-'06,  the  rebate  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  board  to 
$8.10  per  month.  Ten  or  twelve  students  defray  part  of  their 
expenses  by  serving  as  waiters. 

THE  DORMITORIES. 

I.  Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  are 
furnished  witb  chairs,  bed,  table  and  washstand.  The  University 
gives  dormitory  Quarters  to  students  rent  free.  A  charge  of  three 
dollars  per  month,  payable  in  advance,  is  made  for  each  room 
occupied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  janitors,  water  and  lights.  It  ex- 
pects fro  ocupant  adherence  to  the  following  dictates  of 
good  morals  and  good  behavior. 

I.  Exclusion     of    all     immoral     persons    and     practices 
dormitories. 

Exclusion  of  intoxicating  beverages  from  the  dormitories. 

3.  Protection  and  care  of  the  property. 

4.  Quiet  and  orderly  conduct. 

Every  occupant  in  accepting  quarters  thereby  signifies  his  ac- 
ceptance of  these  conditions. 

II.  The    University    places   the   immediate   governance   of   the 
dormitories  in  the  hands  of  the  occupants  thereof  under  the  foil 
ing  general  plan: 

1.  The  dormitories  will  be  divided  into  designated  sections; 
and  each  section  will  have  its  own  organization. 

2.  The  occupants  of  each  section  will  formulate  house  rules 
consistent  with  the  principles  in  paragraph  1 ,  said  rules  to 
be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Dormitories  and 
Chapter  Houses,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  Chancellor. 

?,.  Each  section  will  elect  a  house  committee;  and  such  com- 
mittees when  duly  elected  will  be  vested  with  full  authority 
to  enforce  the  rules.  In  June  of  each  year  the  house 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected. 
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4.     Each  house  committee  will  make  three  written  reports  to 
the  Chancellor,  one  each  in  December,  April,  and  June. 
These  reports  will  specify  violations  of  rules,  if  any,  and 
the   penalties   imposed,   but   are   not   required   to   give   the 
names  of  offenders. 

charles  Mcdonald  brown  scholarship  fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  in  1881,  by  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  men 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  education.  The  interest  on  this 
fund  is  loaned  to  worthy  young  men  on  condition  that  they  obligate 
themselves  to  return  it  with  four  per  cent,  interest.  Young  men  who 
enter  the  ministry  are  required  to  return  but  one-half  the  amount 
borrowed,  with  interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are:  the 
colleges  at  Athens  (including  the  Law  School),  the  Medical  School 
at  Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlon- 
ega. 

Applications  for  scholarships  at  Athens  and  the  Medical  School 
must  be  made  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  University;  for  those 
at  Dahlonega,  through  the  President  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural College. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund,  and 
blank  forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Applica- 
tions for  loans  from  this  Fund  must  be  made  on  special  blanks 
furnished  by  the  University,  which  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  by  April  1st. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  at  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  in  its  administration  may  ask 
advice  of  the  General  Faculty.  The  honor  system  prevails  and 
formal  regulations  are  few  and  general  in  character. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to 
all  persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University 
does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who 
seek  its  privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense 
for  the  public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  ineffi- 
ciency, idleness,  or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have  no  room  except 
for  those  who  diligently  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are 
willing  to  be  governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety. 
Every  student  owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  the  expendi- 
tures in  bis  behalf,  both  while  in  the  institution  and  afterwards. 

For  academic  purposes  each  annual  session  of  the  University 
is  divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows: 
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tember  and  extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Second  Term: — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  extending  to  and  including  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

Third  Term: — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second  term  and  ex- 
tending to  and  including  the  Friday  before  Commencement  Day. 

At  the  end  of  and  within  each  term  a  sufficient  number  of  days 
will  be  set  apart  for  term  examinations,  two  examinations  to  be 
given  on  each  day,  of  not  more  than  three  hours  duration  each,  and 
the  examinations  for  the  Senior  classes  at  the  end  of  the  third  term 
will  conclude  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  Commencement  Day. 

At  the  instance  of  an  officer  of  instruction,  the  Faculty  may 
grant  a  re-examination  to  a  student  failing  in  any  of  the  term  exami- 
nations, providing  that  such  re-examination  shall  be  held  within 
the  period  set  aside  for  the  third  term  examinations,  extended  to  and 
including  the  Monday  preceding  Commencement  Day,  except  that, 
for  the  graduating  class  such  period  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
Saturday  preceding  Commencement  Day. 

-The  term  examinations  of  any  session  will  be  open  to  students 
who  may  have  failed  in  the  examinations  of  preceding  sessions. 

No  other  examinations  (excepting  the  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions) will  be  authorized  by  the  Faculty  or  held  by  the  officers  of  in- 
struction, it  being  understood  that  this  regulation  does  not  forbid 
written  recitations  within  the  regular  class  hour,  provided  the  pre- 
paration for  such  written  recitation  does  not  reasonably  involve 
neglect  of  other  duty. 

Five  reports  of  the  standing  of  students  will  be  made  during 
the  session,  one  at  the  end  of  each  term  and  one  in  the  middle  of 
each  of  the  first  and  second  terms. 

HONORS   AND   APPOINTMENTS. 

Sophomore  Declaimers. — In  April  of  each  year  ten  members  of 
the  Sophomore  Class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation 
prize  offered  at  Commencement. 

Junior  Speakers. — Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selected, 
on  the  basis  of  original  speeches,  to  represent  the  class  at  Com- 
mencement. 

Senior  Speakers. — The  Senior  Class  is  represented  on  Com- 
mencement Day  by  two  orators  and  two  essayists.  These  are  chosen 
by  the  Faculty  during  the  month  of  March,  the  selections  being 
made  on  the  delivery  of  original  speeches  and  presentation  of  orig- 
inal essays.  No  student  who  fails  to  receive  his  degree  may  appear 
among  the  speakers  or  essayists. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Department. — Two  members  of  the  Law 
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Department  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that  depart- 
ment on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian. — At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
before  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not 
more  than  five  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  stand  first  in 
scholarship.  These  names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order  to 
the  Senior  Class,  and  they  elect  from  them  a  valedictorian,  witk 
the  understanding  that  he  need  not  be  the  first-honor  man,  and  shall 
maintain  his  standing  in  scholarship. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as 
speaker  or  declaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full  standing 
of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken  instruction 
in  declamation  in  this  or  some  other  institution — in  either  event  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Debaters'  Medals. — Eight  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  four  to  each  literary  society,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 
for  excellence  in  debating,  under  the  following  regulations:  Each 
society  during  the  month  of  May  shall  conduct  four  debates,  one  for 
each  of  the  college  classes.  Elective  students  shall  for  this  purpose 
be  classified  by  the  Faculty  in  accordance  with  a  majority  of  their 
studies.  The  subjects  for  these  debates  are  selected  by  the  Faculty, 
and  at  least  six  students  must  take  part  in  each  debate. 

Ready  Writer's  Medal. — To  encourage  the  art  of  composition, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  award  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  English 
essay  written  by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme  an- 
nounced after  the  competitors  enter  the  examination  room. 

Willcox  Prize. — Two  "Willcox  Prizes,"  in  French  and  in  German, 
of  $50  (gold)  each,  are  offered  for  competition  in  the  Senior  Class 
in  French  and  in  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in  1896  as  a 
memorial  to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof. 
Cyprian  Porter  Willcox,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  who  from  1872  until  his  death 
in  1895,  filled  with  great  distinction  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University. 

Freshman  Prize. — The  class  of  1875  offers  a  prize  for  General 
Excellence  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  adjudged  most 
worthy  to  receive  it. 

Bryan  Prize. — The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  donated  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  income  of  which  shall  go  as  a 
prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  our  form  of  government. 

Philosophy  Prizes. — Two  prizes,  of  fifty  dollars  each,  have  been 
founded  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York.  These  prizes, 
named  the  "Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology,"  and  the  "Walter 
B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,"  are  awarded  to  the  writers  of  the  best 
essays  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
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The  naming  of  these  prizes  was  a  compromise  between  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  donor,  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York, 
that  they  be  named  the  Walter  B.  Hill  Prizes,  and  the  wish  of  the 
Chancellor  that  they  be  associated  with  the  name  of  the  generoui 
donor. 

Cadet  Prize. — A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  drilled 
cadet  in  the  Battalion  in  a  competitive  contest  held  shortly  before 
Commencement. 

D.  A.  R.  Prize. — The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  offer 
a  silver  cup  valued  at  $25.00  for  the  best  essay  on  some  historical 
subject  connected  with  the  Revolution  written  by  a  student  of  the 
University. 

Smith  Prize. — The  Hon.  Hoke  Smith  has  offered  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  for  five  years  as  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
Junior  or  Senior  class  writing  the  best  essay  upon  the  subject: 
"How  can  a  University  boy  best  serve  his  State?" 

The  Agricultural  Department  Prize. — The  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity offer  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  the  student  in  Agriculture  writing 
the  best  essay  on  a  subject  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Note. — All  prize  essays  must  be  handed  in  to  the  proper  member 
of  the  faculty  on  or  before  May  20. 

AWARD   OF   HONORS  AND   PRIZES,   1905-'06. 

Freshman    Prize. — Jerome   Michael;    Honorable   mention,   O.   P. 

Beall. 

Sophomore  Declaimer. — J.  M.  Cozart. 

Junior  Speakers. — G.  H.  Gillon;  H.  Jones;  J.  K.  McDonald;  J. 
illingham;  H.  L.  J.  Williams;  T.  S.  Winn.  Speaker's  Prize — 
J.  K.  McDonald. 

Senior  Speakers. — J.  G.  Giles;    C.  N.  Feidelson. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Class. — W.  M.  Burch;  G.  P.  Whitman. 

Valedictorian. — George  Hains. 

Ready  Writer's  Medal. — -L.  S.  Moore. 

Cadet  Prize.— C.  F.  Colbert. 

Wiilcox  Prize. — German,  C.  N.  Feidelson;  French,  J.  H.  Brad- 
berry. 

Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology. — J.  J.  Hill;  Walter  B.  Hill 
Prize  in  Ethics,  not  awarded. 

D.  A.  R.  Prize. — Not  awarded. 

Eryan  Prize. — M.  F.  Goldstein. 

Hoke  Smith  Prize. — D.  B.  Hodge. 

Agricultural  Prize. — R.  "L.  Nixon. 
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LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, viz.,  Demosthenian  and  Phi  Kappa  Societies.  The  former 
was  founded  in  1801,  the  latter  in  1820.  The  members  of  the  socie- 
ties meet  in  their  respective  halls  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o'clock. 

The  Demosthenian  Society  celebrates  its  anniversary,  with  an 
oration  from  one  of  its  members,  en  the  19th  of  February. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Society  celebrates  its  anniversary,  with  similar 
exercises,  on  the  22nd  of  February. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Societies  debates  are  held 
annually  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  University 
of  the  South. 

A  Champion  Debate  between  the  two  literary  societies  is  held 
on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  Commencement. 

The  two  Societies  also  publish  "The  Georgian,"  a  literary  maga- 
zine, issued  monthly  during  the  college  session. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  organized  and 
conducts  religious  services  on  Friday  evenings,  in  the  Lecture  Room 
in  the  Library. 

The  Engineering  Society  was  organized  in  1889.  Its  object  is 
to  create  an  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertaining  to 
civil,  electrical,  and  architectural  engineering,  and  the  recent  devel- 
opment along  all  lines  of  scientific  research.  The  society  holds 
fortnightly  meetings ,  during  the  session,  at  which  papers  are  read 
and  lectures  delivered.  The  society  publishes  in  June  the  "Engin- 
eering Annual,"  which  is  now  in  its  eighth  volume. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  student  organization  for  the 
encouragement  and  management  of  athletic  sports.  Football,  base- 
ball and  track  teams  are  regularly  organized.  Subject  to  general 
direction  of  the  Physical  Director,  the  Faculty  relegates  to  the  Ath- 
letic Association  the  management  of  the  athletic  activities  of  the 
University. 

Other  student  organizations  are  the  Literary  Club,  the  Press 
Club,  the  Glee  Club,  the  College  Orchestra,  and  the  Thalian 
Dramatic  Association. 

Regulations  concerning  student  organizations  and  publications 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chancellor's  office. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include:  — 
The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly,  now  in  its  twelfth  volume,  the  or- 
gan of  the  Athletic  Association. 
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The  Georgian,  a  monthly  magazine,  published  by  the  two  liter- 
ary societies. 

The  Pandora,  an  illustrated  annual,  issued  by  the  student  or- 
ganizations. 

The  University  Handbook,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Engineering  Annual,  now  in  its  eighth  volume,  issued  by 
the  Engineering  Society. 

STUDENT    ADVISERS. 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any  proposed 
change  in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult  his  adviser, 
who  will  judge  the  reasons  for  the  change  and  report  the  case  to  the 
head  of  his  College  for  final  action. 

CHAPEL  SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  are 
held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in  the  University  chapel.  At- 
tendance is  required.  About  twice  a  month  a  lecture  is  given  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  or  eminent  visitors.  On  Sunday  the  stu- 
aents  may  attend  services  in  any  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Churches, 
and  Religious  Associations  in  the  city.  These  are  as  follows: 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Jewish  Synagogue,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  etc. 

SELF  HELP. 

Many  opportunities  for  self-help  are  afforded  to  needy  students, 
and  quite  a  number  are  working  their  way  through  college  by 
clerical  work,  or  teaching. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

The  Trustees  have  elected  an  officer,  known  as  the  Physical 
Director,  and  have  placed  him  in  immediate  charge  of  athletic  sports 
in  the  ITniversity.  As  the  department  is  as  yet  unprovided  with 
gymnasium  facilities  it  depends  entirely  on  outdoor  sports  for  the 
physical  culture  of  the  students.  In  order  to  secure  a  clean  and 
sportsmanlike  conduct  of  games  the  following  rules  are  enforced 
by  the  Physical  Director: 

1.  As  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is 
a  member  of  The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  all  of 
its  rules  as  to  eligibility,  etc..  are  in  force  here. 

2.  The  number  of  baseball  and  football  games  and  other  ath- 
letic events  is  restricted  to  an  extent  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  undue  interference  with  the 
scholastic  work  of  the  players. 
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3.  No  team  is  permitted  to  leave  Athens  unless  accompanied 
by  the  Physical  Director,  or  some  member  of  the  Faculty  delegated 
by  him  to  act  in  his  stead. 

4.  .  No  contract  may  be  made  with  any  other  team  without  the 
approval  of  the  Physical  Director. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

6.  All  money  taken  in  by  the  treasurer,  managers,  or  other 
officers  of  the  Association  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Physical  Di- 
rector for  deposit  in  the  bank,  and  managers  must  draw  funds  and 
pay  all  bills  by  means  of  vouchers  approved  by  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor. No  bill  shall  be  a  legitimate  charge  against  the  funds  of  the 
Association  unless  it  is  approved  by  the  Physical  Director. 

7.  No  student  on  the  "delinquent  list"  for  either  scholarship 
or  absences  may  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  either  in 
Athens  or  elsewhere. 

8.  No  student  who  fails  in  a  majority  of  his  studies  during  one 
session  may  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  thereafter  until 
two-thirds  of  his  back  work  has  been  satisfactorily  made  up. 

9.  Any  manager  who  appears  on  the  delinquent  list  a  second 
time  must  resign  his  office. 

10.  No  manager  may  incur  any  absences  whatever  on  athletic 
business  until  such  absences  have  been  approved  in  advance  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Physical  Director. 

11.  In  addition  to  investigating  the  athletic  eligibility  of  any 
student,  cognizance  will  be  taken  of  a  man's  poor  preparation  for 
his  college  work,  his  physical  unfitness  for  athletic  games,  or  any 
suspicious  circumstances  accompanying  his  matriculation,  and  any 
man  will  be  debarred  from  participating  in  a  public  contest  if  such 
a  course  seems  advisable  for  the  sake  of  scholarship,  health  or  pure 
sport. 

PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Georgia. — Under  this  general  title 
the  University  issues  a  monthly  publication,  which  is  sent  to 
regular  mailing  lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

From  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 

Bulletin  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  Director  Harvie  Jordan,  Editor. 

Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  M.  V.  Calvin, 
Editor,  Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Nature  Study,  for  use  of  schools. 

The  University  also  issues  a  general  series  of  The   Bulletin, 
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including  the  General  Catalogue,  Announcements  of  the  Summer 
School,  the  Law  Department,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy: 

The  High  School  Handbook,  containing  information  about  ac- 
credited schools: 

The  Alumni  Number,  containing  Commencement  Addresses 
and  Essays. 

The  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Alumni,  issued  every 
five  years.     The  last  edition  was  published  in  1907. 

The  University  Illustrated,  containing  views  of  the  University 
buildings  and  grounds. 

SOCIETY    OF    ALUMNI. 

This  society  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  University,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science,  as  well  as 
the  annual  renewal  of  the  associations  of  academic  life.  It  holds 
its  meetings  at  the  close  of  each  session,  when  an  orator  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  society  from  among  its  members.  The  oration  is  deliver- 
ed on  Tuesday  during  Commencement. 

It  has  active  branches  under  local  organizations  in  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon  and  Columbus,  the  social  and  education- 
al influences  of  which  are  great  aids  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  officers  of  the  central  organization  are: 

E.  H.  Callaway President 

H.  R.  Goetchius 1st  Vice  President 

Clark  Howell 2nd  Vice  President 

G.  H.  Nixon 3rd  Vice  President 

D.  C.  Barrow Secretary 

C.  M.  Strahan Treasurer 

Trustees   of    Endowment    Fund: 
D.  C.  Barrow, 
T.  J.  Shackelford. 
Harry  Hodgson. 


VACATION. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises'  are  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days 
and  the  baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  preceding. 
The  summer  vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day  to  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September.  A  short  recess  is  given  at  Christmas, 
and  national  and  state  holidays  are  observed,  as  indicated  in  the  Cal- 
endar. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY* 

Staff. 
DUNCAN  BURNET, 

Librarian. 
SARAH  A.  FRIERSON, 

Assistant  Librarian. 
MARY  PEMBROKE  WILDE. 

Cataloguer. 
PHILIP  R.  WELTNER, 

Night  Assistant. 

The  University  Library  now  contains  somewhat  over  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  collected  during  the  course  of  a  century.  It  pos- 
sesses many  old  and  valuable  works,  and  attempts,  by  wisely  ex- 
pending its  funds,  to  add  the  best  and  most  useful  recent  books. 
Over  one  hundred  of  the  best  philological,  scientific,  and  technical 
journals,  and  periodicals  of  general  interest  are  on  file. 

The  library  is  a  depository  for  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  collection  of  documents  is  unusually  good. 

The  new  library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  has  been  completed,  and  was  occupied  during  the  spring  of 
1905.  In  the  new  building  ample  space  is  provided  for  study  and 
reading.  On  the  shelves  of  the  reference  room  will  be  found  ency- 
clopaedias, dictionaries  and  other  works  of  reference;  while  in  the 
reading  room,  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  general  interest  will 
be  on  file.  The  fire-proof  book  stack  nas  a  present  capacity  of  six- 
ty thousand  volumes  which  can  be  increased  to  seventy-five  thous- 
and. 

A  new  card  catalogue  under  authors,  titles  and  subjects  has 
been  begun,  and  the  re-classification  of  the  library  is  in  progress.  It 
is  hoped  thus  to  make  the  resources  of  the  library  readily  available 
and  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  both  professors  and  students. 


Franklin  College* 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS* 

STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D   C.  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Chancellor. 

C.   M.   SNELLING,  A.   M.,   Dean   of  the   Faculty,   and   Professor   of 
Mathematics. 


H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

\Y.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M.,  Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

YV.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic 
Philology. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

R  E.  PARK,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

S.  V.  SANFORD.  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature. 

¥.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

C.  J.  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

vV.  O.  PAYNE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 

R    L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE.  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and  Teu- 
tonic Philology. 

*D.  Q.  ABBOTT,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

♦Deceased. 
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I.  KOPLOWITZ,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew. 

E.  L.  WORSHAM,  B.  S.,  Tutor  in  Biology. 

T.  FORT,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

SCHOOLS  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors.) 
Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
Biology. 

Greek   Language  and    Literature. 
History  and   Political   Science. 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philology. 
Romance  Languages. 
Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
Philosophy  and  Education. 
Geology. 
From  these  schools   systematic  courses  of  instruction   are  ar 
ranged,  leading  to  degrees,  as  described  below. 


CHEMISTRY. 


H.    C.    WHITE, 

Professor. 

C.  J.  MOORE, 

Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Franklin  College: 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three 
terms.  Texts:  Newth,  Manual  of  Chemistry;  Holleman-Cooper, 
Text  Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  first  and 
second  terms.     Text:     Remsen;  Organic  Chemistry. 

5  .  Physical  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  first  and  second  terms. 
Text:     Walker,  Physical  Chemistry. 

6.  History  of  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  for  third  term.     Text:     Meyer,  History  of  Chemistry. 

A  charge  of  $2.50  is  made  for  chemicals  used  in  the  laboratory- 
courses.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  students  on  deposit  to 
cover  breakage. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.* 

1.  General  Geology. — Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embracing  the 
study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and  common 
rocks,  the  decay  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils.  Following 
this  is  a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynamical,  and  His- 
torical Geology. 

temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


MATHEMATICS. 


C.    M.    SNELLING,    Professor. 
*D.  Q.  ABBOTT,  Instructor. 
TOMLINSON  FORT,  Tutor. 

1.  Algebra. — Required  of  Freshmen.  The  work  of  the  Freshmam 
Class  will  include  Quadratic  Equations,  Graphical  Representation. 
Simultaneous  Quadratics  in  Two  Variables,  Mathematical  Induction, 
Bionomial  Theorem,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression, 
Permutations  and  Combinations,  Complex  Numbers,  The  Theory  of 
Equations  and  Determinants,  as  presented  in  Hawkes'  Advanced 
Algebra.  Six  hours  a  week  until  February  1st.  Text-book:  Wells' 
College  Algebra. 

The  course  contemplates  a  gradual  advancement  until  ulti- 
mately Algebra  will  be  completed  in  Freshman  year. 

2.  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid.  Three  hours  per  week  after 
Feb.  1st.    Required  of  Freshmen.    Books  V.  to  IX.  inclusive. 

Text-book:  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Revised 
Edition). 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours  per  week  after  Feb.  1st. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses 
1  and  2.  Definition  of  Trigonometric  Functions,  The  Right  Triangle, 
Goniometry,  The  Oblique  Triangle  and  Applications. 

Text-book:  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry and  Tables    (Second  Revision). 

4.  Algebra. — Sophomore  Class.  Open  to  students  who  are  pre- 
pared on  Course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  Wells'  College  Algebra  to 
Convergency  of  Series.  The  course  includes  Convergency  of  Se- 
ries, Undetermined  Coefficients,  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithms, 
Permutations  and  Combinations,  Probability. 

Text-book:    Wells'  College  Algebra. 

5.     Spherical    Trigonometry. — Sophomore    Class.      Open    to    stu- 
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dents  who  have  taken  Courses  2,  3,  and  4.  The  Right  Spherical  Tri- 
angle, the  Oblique  Spherical  Triangle  with  Applications  to  Astrono- 
my. Text-book:  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try and  tables. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry  (Shorter  Course). — Sophomore  Class. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  2,  3,  and  4.  Coordinates, 
Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  General  Equa- 
tion of  the  Second  Degree.    Text-book:  Nichols'  Analytic  Geometry. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry  (Extended  Course). — Sophomore  Class. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Coordi- 
nates, Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  General 
Equation  of  the  Second  Degree,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  Solid  Geome- 
try and  numerous  problems  and  exercises.  Text-book:  Nichols' 
Analytic  Geometry. 

8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. —  Junior  Class.  Open  t% 
students  who  have  taken  Course  7.  Text-book:  Nichols'  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus. 

9.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — Senior  Class.  Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Course  8.  Text-book:  Nichols'  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations. — Optional  for  Seniors  who  have  taken 
§ourse  9.  Text-book:    Burnside  and  Paston. 

11.  Advanced  courses  leading  to  the  M.  A.  and  M.  S.  degrees 
will  be  offered  for  candidates  making  application  prior  to  October  1, 
1907. 


BIOLOGY. 


J.    P.    CAMPBELL, 
Professor. 
E.   L.   WORSHAM, 
Tutor. 
The   following   courses    are   offered   in   the   various    biological 
sciences: 

BOTANY. 

3.  General  Botany. — In  this  course  types  are  chosen  for  study 
from  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but  physiology,  ecology, 
and  theoretical  questions  also  receive  attention.  Optional  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Based  on  Parts  2,  3,  and  4  of  Atkinson's  College  Botany, 
with  Caldwell's  Plant  Morphology  as  a  laboratory  manual. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

6.  General  Zoology. — This  course  is  based  upon  the  study  of 
selected  types  representing  most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but  atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  physiology  and  ecology,  as  well  as  to  theoretical 
questions.  Optional  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Based  on  Linville 
and  Kelly's  Text  Book  of  Zoology,  with  Pratt's  Invertebrate  Zool- 
ogy as  a  laboratory  manual. 

Xote:  Franklin  College  students  wishing  to  take  one  year  in 
Biology  may  take  either  Zoology  6,  or  Botany  3  in  either  their 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Those  desiring  to  give  two  years  to  biological 
subjects  are  usually  advised  to  take  Zoology  6  in  the  Junior  year 
and  Botany  3  in  the  Senior  year.  Those  who  expect  to  take  up 
medicine  later  and  who  have  the  proper  preparation  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  course  in  Vertebrate  Morphology  and  Physiology  of- 
fered to  State  College  students. 

Laboratory  Work. — The  department  possesses  special  labora- 
tories for  each  of  the  courses  given  (See  page  15).  The  equip- 
ment for  the  two  courses  above  mentioned  is  nearly  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

By  special  action  of  the  Faculty  one  extra  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  weekly  is  required,  in  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  class 
work,  but  extra  laboratory  time  is  secured  whenever  needed  by 
substituting  a  two-hour  laboratory  period  for  a  class  hour. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for  which  the 
student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything  needed,  except 
dissecting  instruments  and  drawing  materials. 


GREEK. 


W.  H.  BOCOCK, 

Professor. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER, 
Tutor. 
The  standard  of  this  school  depends  largely  upon  the  character 
of  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Georgia.     The  require- 
ments for  admission,  given  elsewhere,  are  based  directly  upon  that 
work.    With  this  basis,  the  guiding  principles  of  the  courses  given 
to  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  the  early  mastery  of 
the  forms,  a  minimum  of  syntax,  the  reading  of  the  language  in 
mass  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  the  standard  syntax  of  Attic 
prose  is  treated  systematically,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  intro- 
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duce  the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  forms  of  Greek 
literature.  There  is  in  all  classes  some  practice  in  reading  at  sight. 
Exercises  are  given  in  translating  from  English  into  Greek,  both  in 
order  to  sharpen  observation  of  the  Greek  read,  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  exact  scholarship.  Lectures  on  Metres  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  reading  of  the  poets,  with  practice  in  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter,  the  Iambic  Trimeter,  and  other 
common  verse-forms. 

For  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  and  for  the  archaeologi- 
cal illustration  of  the  authors  read,  the  lecture-room  and  library 
are  provided  with  books,  maps,  and  photographs. 

1.  For  Beginners. — (See  Requirements  for  Entrance,  page 
21).  An  introductory  book,  followed  by  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Book  I.     Five  hours  a  week. 

2.  For  students  whose  preparation  for  Course  3  is  deficient. 
Various  sections,  with  a  total  of  six  hours  ia  week. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  beginning  with  Book  II.  Three 
hours  a  week.  Required  unless  both  German  and  French  be  sub- 
stituted. 

4.  a.  Homer,  b.  Xenophon,  Lysias.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Required  unless  both  German  and  French  be  substituted. 

5.  a.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  tragedy,  b.  Selections 
from  the  Orators,  c.  History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  or  Seniors. 

6.  a.  Tragedy,  b.  Plato,  c.  History  of  the  Literature,  d.  Sum- 
mary review  of  various  parts  of  previous  courses.  Three  hours  a 
week.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

Graduate  Courses  are  based  on  the  attainments  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts  of  Franklin  College  who  have  completed  courses  1  to  6  inclu- 
sive. The  courses  given  in  recent  years  have  varied  in  range  and 
rating  (major,  minor,  half-minor).  Detailed  information  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

j.  h.  t.  Mcpherson, 

^olessor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE, 

Instructor. 
Before  entering  the  Freshman  class  students  are  required  to 
have  completed  one  unit  of  Ancient  history,  one-half  unit  of  English, 
and  one-half  unit  of  American  history.     The  following  courses  ar« 
offered: 

1.     Greek  and  Roman  History,  with  a  brief  review  of  the  early 
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Oriental  nations,  and  continued  through  the  period  of  Mediaeval 
history  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  Three  hours  a  weefc 
through  the  year.  Text:  Botsford.  This  course  is  equivalent  to 
the  entrance  requirement  in  Ancient  history,  and  is  designed  to  as- 
sist students  who  enter  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes  in- 
sufficiently prepared. 

2.  History  of  Europe. — An  elementary  study  of  European  his- 
tory from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Three 
hours  a  week  to  February  1.  Text:  Robinson's  History  of  Western 
Europe.    Required  of  Freshi 

3.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  parliament,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  various  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish,  manor, 
hundred  and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough  founda- 
tion for  the  subsequent  study  of  American  institutions.  The  con- 
temporary progress  of  European  events  is  kept  constantly  in  re- 
view. Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Terry's  History 
of  England.    Required  of  Sophomores. 

4.  Political  History  of  the  United  States. — The  Epoch  Series 
in  American  history  is  used  as  a  guide.  Lectures,  essays  and  re- 
ports upon  assigned  topics  by  members  of  the  class  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  work.  The  history  of  Georgia  is  given  especial  empha- 
sis.    Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.     Optional  for  Juniors. 

5.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. — An  historical 
and  interpretative  study  of  American  institutions,  including  a  spec- 
ial study  of  the  constitution  of  Georgia.  Three  hours  a  week,  sec- 
ond half  year.     Optional  for  Juniors. 

6.  The  History  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome. — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  each 
year  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  Law  and  its 
influence  upon  modern  legal  systems.  Spring  term.  Required  of 
Senior  Lair  students. 

7.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era. — An  advanced 
course.  Optional  for  Seniors.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  Euro- 
pean conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  progress  of  events 
is  followed  in  detail  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Three  hours  a  week, 
first  half  year. 

8.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  advanced  course.  Op- 
tional for  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  7.  The  progress  of  events 
is  followed  in  detail  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1878.  Summary 
bv  Ipcture  from  1878  to  the  present.  Text:  Fyffe:  "History  of 
Modern  Europe."    Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year. 

9.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — A 
graduate  course  comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  foundations  of 
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Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  their  development  through  the  mediae- 
val period.  It  is  based  upon  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  rated  as  a  Minor  study  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Three 
hours  a  week,  first  half  year. 

10.  The  English  Constitution  Since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. — A 
graduate  course  based  upon  the  constitutional  histories  of  Hallam 
and  May,  and  covering  the  later  phases  of  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish institutions.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Rated  as 
a  Minor. 

Courses  9  and  10  are  together  rated  as  a  Major  study  for  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  Each  includes  parallel  reading,  tested  by  frequent 
examinations.  When  taken  as  a  Major,  a  dissertation  involving 
original  investigation  must  be  presented  and  approved  before  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  final  examination. 

11.  Economics. — A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.  Optional 
for  Seniors. 

12.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  principles 
acquired  in  course  11  are  here  applied  in  a  systematic  review  of 
the  economic  and  financial  experience  of  the  country,  and  in  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day.  Three  hours  a  week, 
second  half  year.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

13.  Economic  Theory. — A  graduate  course  will  be  offered  if 
application  be  made  before  October  1.  The  last  given  consisted  of  a 
critical  study  of  the  following  authors:  Nicholson,  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy";  Marshall,  "Principles  of  Economics";  and 
Boehm-Bawerk,  "Positive  Theory  of  Capital." 


LATIN. 

W.  D.  HOOPER, 

Professor. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER, 

Tutor. 

1.  Cicero:  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute.  Study  of  the  leading 
constructions  of  syntax.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. 

2.  Livy,  Book  XXI;  Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  The 
study  of  syntax  is  continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of 
Sophomores. 

3.  Horace,  selected  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals;  His- 
tory of  the  Literature.    Three  hours  per  week.    Optional  for  Juniors. 

4.  Plautus,  Terence;  Cicero's  letters.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Seniors. 
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Regular  exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Latin  are 
given  in  all  courses. 

The  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Grammar  is  used. 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE   AND    TEUTONIC    PHILOLOGY. 

JOHN  MORRIS 

Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE, 

Tutor. 
English   Language. 

1.  Old  and  Middle  English  (Phonology,  Inflexions  and  Transla- 
tion).— Text-books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar,  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue and  Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  ten  Brink's  "Chau- 
cer's Sprache  und  Verskunst."  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  for 
Juniors. 

2.  Old  English  Epic  Poetry,  Gothic  and  Comparative  Grammar. 
— Text-books:  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  Wright's  Gothic  Primer.  Lectures 
based  on  Streitberg's  "Urgermanische  Grammatik."  Three  hours  a 
week.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

3.  A  Graduate  Course  wil1  be  offered  in  case  there  are  any  ap- 
plications for  it  before  October  1. 

German. 

1.  For  beginners  who  were  conditioned  in  German,  and  who 
v/ished  to  substitute  German  and  Prencn  for  Greek,  this  coures 
was  offered  in  190G-07.  It  consisted  of  the  first  eighteen  lessons 
in  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar,  with  carefully  corrected 
exercises,  forty  pages  of  Super's  German  Reader,  with  parsing  of 
the  words  of  the  first  fifteen  pages,  and  about  one-half  of  Newson's 
First  German  Book.    Five  hours  per  week. 

2.  German  2.  consists  of  translations  of  modern  texts,  exercis- 
es, and  grammar.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

3.  In  German  3.  the  class  will  meet  fully  the  requirements  for 
entrance,  with  advanced  standing,  to  the  larger  universities  of  the 
country.     Three  hours   per  week.     Optional  for  Sophomores. 

4.  Elementary  German. — German  Conversation  (for  about  two 
months),  based  on  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  Part  I;  Car- 
ruth's  Reader;  Thomas's  German  Grammar,  Part  I.  Optional  for 
Juniors. 

5.  Advanced  German. — Wenckebach's  German  Composition; 
For  1906-07  the  class  reads  Schiller:  Sketch  of  German  Literature. 
Easy  modern  books  for  parallel  reading.  Sight  reading  and  oral 
practice.     Four  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Seniors. 
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ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 

J.  LUSTRAT, 

Professor. 


Tutor. 
French. 

1.  French  1.  Four  hours  per  week.  Introductory  French 
Course  based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudi- 
ments of  grammar.  The  various  inflexions,  forms  of  words,  verbs 
and  constructions  of  sentences  are  carefully  taught  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  systematic  study  of  grammar  is  hot  taken  up  until  the 
second  half-year,  at  which  time  translation  and  writing  of  letters  in 
French  are  also  started.  Text-books:  Short  French  Grammar  and 
French  Composition  by  Grandgent.  "Un  Cas  de  Conscience"  (Ger- 
vais),  "L'Abbe  Constantin"  (Halevy)  are  read  in  the  classroom 
during  the  last  three  months.  Optional  for  Juniors. 

2.  French  II. — Three  hours  per  week.  Study  of  grammatical 
difficulties.  Translation  from  English  into  French,  and  French  into 
English,  either  after  preparation  or  at  sight.  French  composition 
writing.  Reading  of  novels  written  by  best  French  writers.  Study 
of  classics  with  parallel  reading  of  some  of  their  works.  Weekly 
lectures  on  French  literature  are  delivered  in  French.  Optional  for 
Seniors.  , 

Text-Books. — Short  French  Grammar  and  French  Composition 

rrandgent.     Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise,  by  Demogeot 

The  texts   chosen   for  reading  purposes   may   vary  each   year 

During  the  year  1905-'06  the  following  books,  selected  from  Ameri 

can  Edited  Books  for  Colleges,  were  read,  in  the  classroom  or  out 

side: 

Monte  Cristo,  Dumas:  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  Dumas:  Les 
Miserables,  Hugo:  Colomba,  Merimee:  Graziella,  Lamartine: 
Le  E.oi.  des  Montagnes,  About:  Eugenie  Grandet,  Balzac:  Le  Cid, 
Corneille:  Tartuffe,  Moliere:  Andromaque,  Racine:  Sans  Famille, 
H.  Malot:  La  Mare  au  Diable,  G.  Sand:  Zadig,  Voltaire:  Le  Nabab, 
Daudet. 

Graduate  Courses  varying  in  range  and  grading  may  be  offered 
on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply  for  them 
before  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

Spanish. 
Spanish  I.  Three  hours  per  week.  Introductory  Spanish 
course,  based  upon  Natural  Method  and  the  most  essential  rudi- 
ments of  grammar.  Inflexions,  forms,  verbs,  and  syntax  are  care- 
fully taught  from  the  beginning.  Study  of  grammatical  diffi- 
culties.    Translation  from  English  into  Spanish.     Spanish  composi- 
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tion.    Reading  of  masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature.    Parallel  read- 
ing.   The  texts  chosen  for  reading  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Graduate  Courses,  varying  in  range  and  grading,  may  be  offer- 
ed on  application,  but  candidates  for  such  courses  must  apply  for 
them  before  the  close  of  the  previous  session. 

Italian. 

Three  hours  per  week.  A  one  year  course  is  offered  in  this 
subject.  It  is  realized  that  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian 
can  be  acquired  by  properly  prepared  students  in  one  year.  With 
this  in  view,  reading  on  preparation  and  at  sight  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  instruction.  So  much  grammatical  work  is  done  as  may  be 
required  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Italian  grammar  by 
Grandgent.     Other  texts  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

A.   H.  Pi¥TTERSON, 
Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT, 

Adjunct  Professor, 
jenerai  Physics. —  ntary  course  covering  the  whole 

subject.     Three  hours  per  week.  A  knowl- 

edge of  Plane  Trigonometry  is  an  absolutely  y  entrance  re- 

quirement for  this  course.     Laboratory  work  may  be  required. 

2.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  thorough  course  covering 
the  subjects  named.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors.     Jackson's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  lectures  on 

tical   electricit:  be  required. 

3.  Electrolysis,  Electron  Theory,  Electrical  Properties  of  Gases, 
Radio-activity. — Three  hours  p<  A  course  of  lectures  and 
advanced  reading  on  the  recent  developments  in  the  Physics  of  the 
Ether,  with  laboratory  woi  Honal  for  Seniors  who  have  taken 
Course  2. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Three  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.     Optional  for  Seniors. 


RHETORIC   AND    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

R.  E.  PARK,  Jr., 

Professor. 
S.  V.  SANFORD, 

Junior  Professor. 
1.     Composition  and  Grammar. — The  object  of  the  first  half  year 
of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  review  of  the  essen- 
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tials  of  English  grammar,  with  special  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  the  English  sentence. 

The  object  of  the  second  half  year  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  American  and  English  classics,  and  to  give  him  constant 
practice  in  writing  English — themes,  paragraphs,  letters,  business 
forms.  (For  special  students  in  the  One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture.) 
Full  course,  four  hours. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric— Study  of  choice  of  words  and 
construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  Lectures,  themes,  exer- 
cises. While  a  text-book  will  be  used,  in  the  main  the  instruction 
will  be  based  on  the  literature  studied  and  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  students.  This  course  will  be  given  in  1906-07  for  those  students 
who  have  not  met  the  new  requirements  in  English.  Required  of 
Freshmen,  full  course,  three  hours. 

3.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Detailed  atudy  and  practice  in 
construction  and  kinds  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve 
continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical  analysis. 
Lectures,  thsmes,  daily  exercises.  The  course  is  based  on  Scott 
and  Denney's  "Paragraph  Writing,"  and  Genung's  "Practical  Rhet- 
oric."   Required  of  Freshmen.    Full  course,  three  hours. 

4.  Outline  of  English  Literature,  and  masterpieces  of  selected 
authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  literature,  (2) 
species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The  object  of 
this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  history 
and  development  of  English  Literature,  with  more  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course  much  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training  the 
student  to  appreciate  and  express  his  appreciation  of  the  literature 
studied.    Required  of  Sophomores.    Full  course,  three  hours. 

5.  Shakespeare. — Lectures  on  the  Elizabethan  life  and  times 
and  on  the  development  of  the  English  Drama;  study  of  selected 
plays  of  Shakespeare  in  chronological  order.  Optional  for  Juniors. 
First  half  year,  three  hours. 

6.  American  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  the  literary  writ- 
ings in  America  from  the  earliest  times:  (a)  sectional  development, 
(b)  growth  of  nationality,  (c)  present  tendencies.  The  leading  writ- 
ers in  prose  and  poetry  will  be  studied.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Sec- 
ond half  year,  three  hours. 

7-8-.  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  students  who  have  already  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  working  principles  of  rhetoric,  but  who  wish  fr» 
acquire  greater  ease  and  accuracy  of  expression. 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  logical  composition 
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— exposition,  argument,  and  persuasion.    Optional  for  Juniors.    First 
half  year,  three  hours. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  literary  com- 
position— narration  and  description.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Second 
half  year,  three  hours. 

9.  Criticism. — The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of  lit- 
erature.    Optional  for  Seniors.    First  half  year,  three  hours. 

10.  The  Novel. — The  Development  of  the  English  Novel.  Study 
of  representative  novels.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Second  half  year, 
three  hours. 

11.  Romantic  Movement. — The  English  Romantic  Movement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Graduate  course.  Throughout  the  year, 
two  hours,  rated  as  a  minor. 

Other  graduate  courses  will  be  given  on  demand. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Work  in  this  Department  is  optional  with  all  classes. 

(The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  is  at  present  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature.) 

Freshman. — Declamations  and  Interpretative  Readings.  One 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore. — Declamation  and  Interpretative  Readings  varied 
with  practice  in  Argumentation  and  Debate,  both  oral  and  written. 
One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior. — Argumentation  and  Debate,  with  practice  in  the  writ- 
ing and  delivery  of  Orations.    One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Senior. — Argumentation  and  Debate  with  practice  in  the  writ- 
ing and  delivery  of  Orations.     One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 


PHILOSOPHY    AND    EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER, 
Professor. 
Philosophy. 

1.  Psychology.* — A  course  in  General  Psychology  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  phenomena  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  mind;  with  experimental  demonstration.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

2.  Logic. — Studies  in  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic  will 
be  included.     This  supplements  course  1  for  one  year's  work. 

3.  Ethics. — A  historical  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  ele- 
mentary conceptions  of  ethics.     A  study  of  the  leading  schools  of 
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ethical  philosophers  and  of  the  practical  bearings  of  the  subject, 
especially  the  contributions  of  modern  psychology  and  sociology  to 
theories  of  formation  of  character.   Optional  for  Seniors. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  field  and 
an  introduction  to  the  problems  of  philosophy.  The  emphasis  will 
be  laid  upon  the  movements  of  thought  during  later  centuries. 
O ptio n a  I  for  & eni ors . 

5.  Philosophical  Seminary.  Some  topics  or  particular  phases 
•f  philosophy  will  be  selected  each  year  for  reading  and  discussion 
following  and  completing  some  of  the  preceding  courses.  Optional 
for  Seniors. 

Education. 

1.  History  of  Education. — The  educational  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world,  the  origin  and  development  of 
our  educational  ideals,  the  great  reformers  and  the  principles  derived 
from  them  will  be  considered.  A  course  treating  education  as  a 
vital  factor  of  social  progress  and  social  control,  therefore  not  nar- 
rowly a  professional  course,  but  one  both  liberal  and  practical  for 
all  students  alike.     Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

2.  Principles  of  Education.  1. — A  study  of  the  applications  of 
psychology,  sociology,  ethics  and  biology,  to  the  problems  and  prin- 
ciples of  education.     Optional  for  Seniors  and  Juniors. 

3.  Principles  of  Education.  2. —  (a)  An  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  education  to  teaching  generally,  to  the  recitation,  and  to  the 
conventional  school  branches  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  (b)  School  management,  organization,  supervision,  courses 
of  study  and  their  related  problems.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

The  courses  in  Education  after  Course  1  demand  the  course  in  Psy- 
chology (Philos.  1)  as  basic. 


SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

J.  S.  STEWART, 

Professor. 
This  department  has  been  established  by  the  Board  for  the 
following  purposes:  (1)  giving  instruction  in  the  University  to 
those  students  who  may  desire  to  study  this  important  part  of  the 
school  system;  (2)  examining  the  work  and  equipment  of  such 
high  schools  and  academies  as  desire  to  be  "accredited"  by  the 
University  and  other  higher  institutions  accepting  the  same;  (3) 
aiding  in  the  establishment  of  additional  high  schools  over  the 
■tate    in    the    several    counties    and    improving    the    ptresent   high 
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schools,  so  that  a  good  secondary  school  will  be  in  reach  of  every 
youth  desiring  instruction  beyond  the  common  schools.  In  the 
work  of  developing  a  state  secondary  school  system  this  department 
welcomes  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  every  educational  force 
in  the  state.  Bulletins  pertaining  to  the  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  high  schools  are  issued  each  year  by  this  department  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  them  upon  application  to  the 
head  of  this  department. 

School  Management.  Study  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  typical  school  systems,  state,  county,  city,  district.  School 
laws  of  Georgia  and  discussions  of  conditions  in  this  state.  The 
teacher.  Physical  conditions  of- school,  government  of  school, -test- 
ing work  of  teachers,  examinations,  promotions,  grading.  The 
school  and  the  community. 

The  High  School.  In  connection  with  this  course,  the  general 
subject  of  Secondary  Education  will  be  considered,  especially  the 
relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  common  schools,  the  colleges, 
and  the  community  at  large;  its  course  of  study,  organization  and 
methods  in  America  and  in  the  leading  European  count  i 

This  will  be  given  as  a  part  of  the  full  year's  course  in  Educa- 
tion elective  for  Seniors. 


HEBREW. 


I.  Koplowitz, 

Lecturer. 

A  lectureship  in  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  in  September,  1906. 

For  the  present,  an  elementary  course  is  offered,  covering  the 
reading  and  writing  of  simple  Hebrew  sentences,  with  the  use  of 
the  printed  characters  and  the  script.  Such  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  present  class  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
original  has  begun,  and  will  have  covered  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  text  of  Genesis  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Frequent  exercises 
in  writing  Hebrew  are  required,  and  much*  attention  is  paid  to  the 
syntax  of  the  Hebrew  read. 

work  is  entirely  voluntary,  an  d  is  open  to  all  students  of 
the  University. 

Tsxt-books:  First  Reader;  "Sopho  Chayo,"  Fischman  and 
Liebermann.  Genesis  (Hebrew  text).  Spurrell's  Notes  on  Genesis. 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax,  W.  R.  Harper.  Mannheimer's  Hebrew 
Grammar.  Hebrew  Exercises,  Goldberger's  "Hammdabber  Bilshon 
Ammo."  Gesenius'  Hebrew-English  Lexicon.     Hebrew  Script. 
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DEGREE, 


The  one  undergraduate  degree  given  in  Franklin  College  is  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Options  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  must  be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  subjects  entering  into  the  course  for  this  degree  are  given 
below: 


BACHELOR    OF    ARTS. 


Freshman. 


English  3 
Greek*    3 


r  English  Language  1, 

French   1    

I.   \  German   4    

Greek   5    

Latin  3 

Botany   3 , 

or 

II.  \  Zoology  6 

Chemistry  2    

Physics  2 

English   Literature 

5,  6,  7-8,    

III.  \  History    4,    5 

[  Philosophy,  1,  2  .  . .   . 

Education.   1,   2    

Mathematics,  8  . . .    . 


History  2 3 

Latin  1 3 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3    6 

Military  Science 1 


19 


Sophomore. 

English    4    3 

Greek*  4 3 

History  3 3 

Latin  2 3 

Mathematics   4,   5,   6    3 

Physics   1    3 


18 


Junior. 


One  required:  three  may  be  taken 


One  required:  two  may  be  taken. 


One  required ;  three  may  be  taken 


Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

*Instead  of  Greek  3  and  4,  the  candidate  may  offer  German 
2  and  3,  in  which  case,  he  must  offer  French  1  and  2,  in  addition 
to  the  five  required  Junior,  and  the  five  required  Senior  courses. 
(French  thus  offered  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Group  I.  in 
Junior  and  Senior  years.) 
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Senior. 


'  English  Language  2 
French   2    


II. 


German  5 3 

Greek  5  or   6    3 

Latin  4 3 

Botany,    3    3 

or 

Zoology,    6     3 

Chemistry,      2,    4,    3-6, 

or  5-6   3 

Physics,  3 3 

Economics,  11,  12, 3 

Philosophy,  3,  4   .  .    . .  3 

Astronomy  &  Geology  3 

Education,  1,  2,  3 3 

English    Literature, . . 

9,  10 3 

History,  7,  8 3 

Italian,  1 3 


One  required:  three  may  be  taken 


One  required:  two  may  be  taken. 


One  required :  two  may  be  taken. 


French,  1  . . 
German,  4  .  . 
Mathematics, 
Physics,  3    . 


.    ...  3 

3 

3 

3 

Spanish 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  students.  If  other 
arrangements  are  desired,  the  choice  of  subjects  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dean  for  approval: 


A. 
(Classical.) 

Latin,  3. 
Greek,    5. 
French,   1. 

or 
German,    4. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective,  from  Group 

III. 


D. 

(Philos.-Pedag.) 
Psychology,  1,  2. 
Education,  1,  2. 
History,   4,   5. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective,  from  Group 
I. 


Junior. 

B. 

(Math.-Classical.) 
Mathematics,   8. 
Latin,  3, 

or 
Greek,  5. 
French,  1, 

or 
German,  4. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective,  from  GYoup 

III. 

E. 

(English-Teutonic.) 
English,   5-6,  7-8. 
German,  4. 

English  Language,  1. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective. 


(Hist.-Polit.) 
History,  4,  5. 
Latin,   3. 

or 
Mathematics,  8. 
French,  1. 

or 
German,  4. 
Chemistry,   2. 
Elective. 

F. 
(English-Romance.) 

English,  5-6,  7-8. 
French,  1. 
Latin,   3. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective. 
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Senior. 


A 

(Classical.) 
Latin,  4. 
Greek,  5  or  6. 
French,  1  or  2. 

or 
German,    4    or    5. 
Botany,  3 

or 
Zoology,  6 
Elective,  from  Group 

III. 

D. 

(Philos.-Pedag.) 
Philosophy,  3,  4. 
Education,  1,  2,  3. 

or 
Economics,  11,  12. 
English,  9,  10. 
Botany,  3 

or 
Zoology,  6 
Elective,  from  Group 

I. 


B. 
(Math.-Classical.) 

Latin,  4, 

or 
Greek,   5  or  6. 
French,  1  or  2. 

or 
German,  4  or  5. 
Botany,  3 

or 
Zooloij 

Elective,  from  Group 
III. 

E. 
(English-Teutonic.) 
English,  9,  10. 
an,   4   or   5. 

age,  2. 
Botany,  3 

or 
Zoology,  fc 
Elective. 


C. 
(Hist.-Polit.) 

History,  7,  8. 
Economics,  11,  12. 
French,  1  or  2. 

or 
German,  4  or  5. 
Botany,  3 

or 
Zoology,  6 
Elective. 


(English-Romance) 
!h,  9,  10. 
French,  2. 
Spanish, 

or 
Italian. 
Botany,  3 

or 
Zoology,  6 
Elective. 


Georgia  State   College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts* 


STAFF  OF   INSTRUCTION. 
D    C.  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Chancellor. 
H.   C.  WHITE,   Ph.  D.,  D.   C.  L.,  LL.   D.,  President;    Professor   of 

Chemistry,  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
;  A.   M.   SOULE,  B.  S.  A., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.  D.,  Kofessor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAX,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSOX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science. 
C.  M.  SNELLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
J.  MORRIS,  A.  M..  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 
J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
A.  H.  PATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
R    E.   PARK,   A.   M.,   Litt.   D.,   Professor   of  Rhetoric   and   English 

Literature. 
T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,  M.  S.  Ag.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
J    S.   STEWART.  A.   M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
J.  M.  KIMBROUGTL  Jr.,  1st  Lieut.  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant 

Cadets. 
ALFRED  AKERMAN,  A.   3.,  M.  F.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 
S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 

Literature. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.  S.;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 
E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
C.  J.  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Protessor  of  Chemistry. 
W.  O.  PAYNE.  A.  M..  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  'Latin. 
J.  F.  HART,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  Language  and  German. 
**  D.  Q.  ABBOTT,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
T.   FORT,   A.   B.,   Tutor   in  Mathematics. 
E.  L.  WORSHAM,  B.  S.,  Tutor  in  Biology. 


*  Elected,  but  has  not  yet  officially  accepted. 
**  Deceased. 
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SCHOOLS    OF    THE    STATE    COLLEGE. 

Agriculture. 

Biology. 

Chemistry. 

Civil   Engineering. 

Electrical   Engineering. 

English   Language  and  German. 

Geology. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Military  Tactics. 

Philosophy  and   Education. 

Physics. 

Rhetoric  and   English  Literature. 

Romance  Languages. 

Forestry. 

In  this  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases,  the 
certificate  of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of  mental 
training  which,  although  given  by  divers  arrangements  of  studies, 
should  be  equally  severe,  and,  therefore,  without  discrimination  as 
to  title. 

During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  a  practically  uni- 
form and  prescribed  curriculum  is  enforced,  which  includes  mainly 
the  fundamental  studies  essential  to  mental  culture:  the  Mathe- 
matics; a  language  (other  than  English)  of  highly  developed  gram- 
matical structure,  as  Latin  or  German;  the  English  language  in  its 
grammatical  forms,  and  Rhetoric;  History;  and  the  beginning  of 
the  physical  sciences,  exact  and  observational.  To  these  is  added 
Drawing,  both  because  of  its  own  peculiar  and  valuable  training, 
and  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  more  advanced  studies  in  the 
physical  sciences  of  succeeding  years. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  in  addition  to  fundamental 

studies,  options  are  allowed  among  certain  appropriate  groups 
of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  This  plan  guarantees  to 
each  recipient  of  a  degree  a  proper  amount  of  broad  general  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  permits  a  considerable  amount  of  techni- 
cal training  along  several  special  lines.  Examination  of  the  cur- 
ricula will  show  that  provision  is  thus  made  for  general  and  special 
culture  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  chief  physical  sciences,  and 
for  specialization  in  the  technical  departments  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Electrical  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 
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DEGREE. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  ^ifered  by  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are:  Bachelor  of  Science  (general); 
Bachelor  of  Science  (agriculture) ;  Bachelor  of  Science  (civil  engin- 
eering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (electrical  engineering).  The  sub- 
jects entering  into  these  courses  are  shown  elsewhere,  the  number 
following  each  subject  referring  to  the  detailed  statement  of  the 
school  in  which  it  is  given.  Options  must  be  selected  after  confer- 
ence with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  College. 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  and  classes:  In  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry  and  Biology,  laboratory  work  (two  hours  for  one)  may  be 
substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  option  of  the  professor. 
One  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  per  week  is  allowed  for  each  course 
of  three  hours  per  week. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (General). 


Freshman. 

Drawing,  6    3 

English,   3    3 

History,  2 3 

Latin,  1 3 

or 

German,  2 3 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6 

Military  Science 1 


19 


Sophomore. 

Drawing,  7 

or 
Physiology,  (Zoology, 

English,  4 

History,  3 

Latin,  2    

or 

German,  3 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  7 
Physics,  1  or  5 


5) 


18 


II. 


III. 


Junior. 


Botany,  3 3 

or 

Zoology,   6    3 

Chemistry,  2 3 

Physics,  6 3 

\  French,  1 3 

)  German,  (1  A.  B.) 3 

English  Literature,   . . 

5-6,   7-8    3 

History,  4,  5 3 


^Two  required. 

One  required. 

■  One  required. 


Psychology,  1,  2 3 

"  Education,  1,  2 3 

Latin,  3, 3 

Mathematics,   8    3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,    required. 
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Senior. 


I.     J 


II. 


III. 


Botany,  3 3 

or 

Zoology,  6 3 

or 


Two  required. 


One  required. 


One  required. 


Zoology,  7  and  8    3 

Chemistry,  4,  5-6,  8   .  .    3 

istry,  3,  6 3 

Physics,    7    

French,   2,    

German,   5 

Economics,  11,  12    .  . 
Literature,  9, 10 

-.   7,  8,    

'". ,  4 

1,  2    .  .    . 
Astronomy  &  Geology    3  ' 
cation,   1,   2,   3 

French,  1   

i,    1,     3 

Italian 3 

4   3 

cs,    9    3 

3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required. 

The  following  arrangements  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  students.  If  other  arrange- 
ments are  desired,  the  choice  of  subjects  must  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  approval. 

Junior. 


G. 

(Math.-Phys.) 
Mathematics,  8 
Physics,   6. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective,  from  Grour 

II. 
Elective,  from  Group 

III. 


H. 
(Chem.-Biol.) 

^stry,    2. 
Botany,  3, 

or 
Zoology,  6. 
ics,  6. 
Elective,  from  Group 

II. 
Elective,  from  Group 

ILL 


(Chem.-Phys.) 
ma  tics,  8. 
Physics,   6. 
Chemistry,  2. 
Elective,  from  Group 

II. 
Elective,  from  Group 
III. 
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Senior 

H.  I. 

(Chem.-Biol.) 

Chemistry,   4,  or  5-( 
■  "',  3, 
• 
Zoology,  6, 

or 
Zoo]-  18. 

Elective    from  Group    Elective,  from  Group     Elective,  from  Group 

II.  II.  II. 

Elective,  from  Group     Elective,  from  Group     Elective,  from  Group 

III.  HI.  HI. 


G. 

(Math.-Phys.) 

Mat! 

Physics,    7. 
Botany,    3. 

■ 
Zoology,  6, 
or 

and  8. 


(Chem.-Phys.) 

'3,   7. 

Chemistry,  5-6. 
:•',  3, 
or 
logy,  6, 

and  8. 


CHEMISTRY. 

H.    C.   WHITE, 

Professor. 
C.  J.  MOORE, 

Adjunct  Professor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  State  College: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms.  Text: 
Newth;     Manual  of  CI: 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for 
three    terms.      Texts:      Newth;      Holleman-Cooper,    Text.   Book    of 

■  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course. — Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  first  and 
second  terms.    Text:  Remsen;  Organic  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry. — Three  hours 
per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts: 
Professor's  Notes;    Thorp;    Industrial  Chemistry. 

5.  Physical  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  first  and  second 
terms.    Text:  Walker;  Physical  Chemistry. 

C.  History  of  Chemistry. — Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  for  third  term.    Text:  Meyer;  History  of  Chemistry. 

7.  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. — Two  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods  for  third  term.  Text: 
Rickett's  Assaying. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Six  laboratory  periods  per  week 
for  three  terms.  Texts:  Stoddard;  Qualitative  Analysis;  Olsen; 
Quantitative  Analysis. 

9.  Pharmaceutical     Chemistry.- — Three     hours     per     week     of 
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lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms. 
Text:     Coblentz  and  Sadtler;  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

A  charge,  varying  from  $2.50  to  $15.00  is  made  for  chemicals 
used  in  the  laboratories.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  students 
on  deposit  to  cover  breakage. 

Three  lecture  rooms  and  nine  laboratories,  appropriately  fur- 
nished and  equipped,  are  provided  in  Terrell  Hall,  which  is  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 


BIOLOGY. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL, 

Professor. 
B.  L.  WORSHAM, 
Tutor. 
The   following   courses    are   offered   in   the   various   biological 
sciences: 

Botany. 

1.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  life  processes 
of  plants,  dealing  with  structure  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Agricultural  Course,  but  open 
to  other  students  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  general  and 
agricultural  chemistry. 

This  course  begins  Feb.  1st,  and  is  based  on  Part  1  of  Atkin- 
son's College  Botany. 

2.  Pharmaceutical  Botany.  An  introductory  course  in  Struct- 
ural Botany  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Pharmacy.  The 
laboratory  work  accompanying  this  course  consists  of  miscro- 
scopic  study  of  plant  organs,  leading  into  the  more  detailed  study 
of  medicinal  plants.  Based  on  Bailey's  Elementary  Botany,  but 
extending  beyond  this  wherever  necessary.  Three  hours  weekly 
until   Feb.   1. 

3.  General  Botany.  In  this  course  types  are  chosen  for  study 
from  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
morphological  point  of  view  predominates,  but  physiology,  ecology, 
and  theoretical  questions  also  receive  attention.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Agricultural  course,  and  optional  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  gen- 
eral course.  Based  on  Parts  2,  3,  and  4  of  Atkinson's  College  Bot- 
any, with  Caldwell's  Plant  Physiology  as  a  laboratory  manual. 

4.  Bacteriology. — Courses  in  this  subject  are  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped and  incorporated  into  the  scheme  for  degrees,  but  properly 
qualified  students  may  have  opportunity  to  learn  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring culture  media,  and  cultivating  and  identifying  Bacteria. 

Zoology. 

5.  Elementary  Animal   Physiology. — In  this  course  the  student 
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first  masters,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  lower  animals. 
On  completion  of  this  the  functional  activities  of  the  body  are 
taken  up.  The  course  follows  a  syllabus  which  is  furnished  each 
Btudent.  Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  to  Sophomores  in  general 
course.    Text  book,  Macy  and  Norris,  Physiology  for  High  Schools. 

6.  General  Zoology. — This  course  is  based  upon  the  study 
of  selected  types  representing  most  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  morphological  point  of  view  predominates, 
but  attention  is  also  given  to  physiology  and  ecology,  as  well  as  to 
theoretical  questions.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Agricultural  course, 
and  optional  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  General  course.  Based  on 
Linville  and  Kelly's- Text  Book  of  Zoology,  with  Pratt's  Invertebrate 
Zoology  as  a  laboratory  manual. 

7.  Vertebrate  Morphology. — In  this  course  attention  is  given 
to  the  Embryology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  witn 
as  much  Histology  as  time  will  permit.  Accompanying  the  class 
room  work  is  a  laboratory  course  in  Mammalian  dissection. 
Biased  on  Kingsley's  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Three  hours  weekly 
during  the  first  term.     Optional  to  Seniors  in  general  course. 

8.  Advanced  Animal  Physiology. — In  this  course  an  attempt 
is  made  to  introduce  the  student  to  modern  Physiology.  Students 
undertaking  this  work  must  have  completed  course  5,  and  should 
have  in  addition  a  good  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry. The  laboratory  work  consists  partly  of  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, partly  of  Experimental  Physiology,  and  partly  of  Histology 
Based  on  Kirke's  Handbook  of  Physiology.  Three  hours  weekl? 
during  second  and  third  terms.    Optional  to  Seniors  in  general  course. 

9.  Histology.  This  course  consists  mainly  of  laboratory  work, 
in  which  the  student  learns  the  methods  of  hardening,  imbedding, 
cutting,  staining,  and  mounting  animal  tissues,  and  studies  most 
o:  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Optional  to  students  talcing  courses  1 
and  8. 

Laboratory  Work.  The  department  possesses  special  labora- 
tories for  each  of  the  courses  given,  (see  page  15)  and  good 
progress  has  been  made  toward  their  equipment.  The  apparatus 
for  general  microscopical  work  and  histology  is  nearly  all  that  could 
be  desired.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  toward  getting  to- 
gether apparatus  for  plant  and  animal  physiology  and  bacteriolo- 
gy, but  for  the  present  laboratory  work  in  these  lines  can  be  offered 
only  to  a  very  small  number  of  students. 

By  special  action  of  the  Faculty  one  extra  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  weekly  is  required  in  addition  to  three  hours  of 
class  work,  in  all  courses  except  Botany  1  and  Zoology  5,  but  extra 
laboratory  time  is  secured  whenever  needed  by  substituting  a 
two-hour  laboratory  period  for  a  class  hour. 
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A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  each  laboratory  course,  for  which 
the  student  is  furnished  a  microscope  and  everything  needed,  except 
dissecting  instruments  and  drawing  materials. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  GERMAN. 

JOHN   MORRIS, 
Professor. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE. 
Tutor. 

1.  For  beginners  who  were  conditioned  in  German   (see  page 
18),  this   course  was  offered  in    1906-07.      It   consists    of   the    first 

eighteen  lessons  in  Joynes-Meissners  German  Grammar,  with  care- 
fully corrected  exercises,  forty  pages  of  Super's  German  Reader, 
with  parsing  of  the  words  of  the  first  fifteen  pages,  and  about  one- 
half  of  Newson's  First  German  Book.    Five  hours  per  week. 

2.  German  2  consists  of  translation  of  modern  texts,  exercises, 
and  grammar.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

3.  In  German  3  the  class  will  meet  fully  the  requirements  for 
entrance,  with  advanced  standing,  to  the  larger  universities  of  the 
country.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Sophomores. 


GEOLOGY. 

For  Courses  see  page  43. 


MATHEMATICS. 

For  Courses  see  pages  43-44. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

For    Courses    see    pages    46-47-48. 


LATIN, 

For  Courses  see  pages  48-49. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 

For   Courses    see    pages    50-51. 


RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

'or  Courses  see  pages   51-52-53. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND   EDUCATION. 
For  Courses  see  pages  53-54. 


PHYSICS  AXI)  ASTRONOMY.  o 

PHYSICS   AND   ASTRONOMY. 
A.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT, 

Adjunct  Professor. 
Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  Franklin  College  courses,  for  which  see 
page  51. 

4.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Three  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Agricultural  Courses,  optional  for  all  a  hers. 

5  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases;  Sound  and  Heat. — 
Carhart's  University  Physics,  Vols.  I  and  II.  A  knowledge  of  Plane 
Trigonometry  is  an  absolutely  necessary  entrance  requirement  for 
this  course.     Required  of  Sophomores  in   Civil  Engineering,  and  Elec- 

ional  for  Sophomores   in   General   and 
iltiiral  Courses.     Laboratory  work,  one  afternoon  per  week,  is 
r<  quired. 

6.  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Light. — Carhart's  University 
Physics,  Vols.  I  and  II.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  and 
Electrical  Engineering  Courses;  Optional  for  all  others.  Laboratory 
work,  one  afternon  per  week,  is  required. 

7.  Advanced  Physics. — This  course  is  especially  intended 
for  those  students  wishing  to  take  higher  work  in 
Physics,  or  any  special  branch  of  the  same.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  seniors  in  the  General  Course.  Either  one  of  the  follow- 
ing  subjects  may  be  selected  during  1907-'08:  — 

Electro1  ctron    Theory,    Electrical    Properties    of 

(Same   course   as   Physics    3.)      Laboratory 
work  is  required. 

ctrical   Machinery,   Direct,   Alternating  and   Polyphase. 
(Same  coi  ring  11.)      Laboratory  work  is 

requir 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.   M.   STRAHAN, 
Professor. 
E.  L.  GRIGGS, 

Adjunct  Professor. 
The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Free-hand  and  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  endeavors  to  aid  students  in  becoming  skillful  drafts- 
men, accurate  surveyors,  careful  designers  and  practical  construct- 
ors.    The  instruction  by  text-book  and  lectures  is  supplemented  by 
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a  large  amount  of  field  practice  and  original  work  by  the  students. 
The  courses  of  this  school  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  The  courses 
offered  are  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  Surveying. — An  introductory  course  including 
the  use,  care,  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of 
land  sury eying  by  chain  alone,  by  compass,  and  by  transit;  the 
methods  of  platting  and  computing  areas;  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land,  and  level- 
ing; plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the  use  of  the  solar  tran- 
sit. Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Agricultural  courses.    Text:  Gillespie's  Surveying,  Part  1. 

2.  Railroad  Engineering. — Methods  of  reconnoissance,  prelimi- 
nary and  location  surveys:  cross-sectioning,  computations  and  esti- 
mates, and  the  various  other  problems  involved  in  the  complete  en- 
gineering of  railways.*  Five  hours  per  week,  first  half  year.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Searles'  Field 
Engineering. 

3.  Materials  and  Construction. — A  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
various  materials  of  Engineering,  their  occurrence,  preparation, 
properties,  use  and  testing;  building  construction,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  building  operations;  and  highway  construction.  Five 
hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  En- 
gineering course.    Lectures. 

4.  Hydraulics. — A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  hydraul- 
ics, following  Merriman's  text.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half 
year.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Engineering  courses. 

5.  General  Engineering. — A  comprehensive  course  for  advanced 
students,  covering  various  fields  of  Civil  Engineering.  It  em- 
braces applied  mechanics,  water  supply,  sewerage  and  sanitary  en- 
gineering; heating  and  ventilation;  foundations;  roofs  and  bridges; 
the  strength  of  materials,  and  the  determination  of  stresses  by 
analytical  methods.  Five  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Lanza's  "Applied  Mechanics,"  Lec- 
tures. 

6.  Linear  Drawing  and  Projections. — The  first  part  of  this 
course  includes  the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures,  de- 
signed to  teach  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  habits  of  neatness 

♦During  the  spring  of  each  year  the  professor  and  members  of 
the  three  higher  classes  go  into  camp  and  spend  considerable  time 
in  locating  a  railroad.  The  corps  is  organized  strictly,  and  its  mem- 
bers go  through  all  the  actual  work  of  reconnoissance,  preliminary 
and  location  surveys.  They  make  up  the  proper  drawings  and  es- 
timates for  the  routes  surveyed,  and  design  trestles  and  bridges  for 
water-course  crossings. 
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and  precision.  The  work  in  projection  follows.  The  course  is  il- 
lustrated by  models,  and  written  examinations  are  held  at  intervals. 
Practice  in  lettering  is  given  throughout  the  course.  With  this 
course  are  given  also  two  hours  per  week  of  free-hand  drawing. 
Six  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Text:  "Elements  of 
Drawing,"  Strahan  and  Griggs. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry. — This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Course  6  or  its  equivalent.  The  problems  are  drawn, 
inked  and  lettered  on  sheets  of  uniform  size.  Recitations  and  dem- 
onstrations once  a  week.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering  course.  Text:  Church's 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  problems. 

8.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry. — Shades  and  Shadows. 
Four  hours  per  week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Civil  Engineering  course.     Text:      Church's  Descriptive  Geometry. 

9.  Topographical  Drawing. — Topographical  map  of  a  practice 
survey  on  an  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

10.  Perspective  Drawing. —  (a)  An  elaborate  perspective  draw- 
ing, in  colors,  of  some  building;  or  (b)  a  machine  or  some  engineer- 
ing structure,  done  on  an  equally  elaborate  scale.  Four  hours  per 
week,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
course. 

11.  Graphic  Statics. — A  course  in  determination  of  stresses 
and  strains  in  structures,  by  graphical  methods.  Four  hours  per 
week,  first  half  year.  Text:  Hoskin's  "Graphic  Statics."  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  course. 

12.  Detail  and  Design. — Practice  in  designing  and  detailing 
roofs,  bridges,  trestles  and  engineering  structures.  Four  hours  per 
week,  second  half  yea'  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
course. 

13.  Architecture. — A  combined  text-book  and  lecture  course  in 
Architectural  History.  Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Prac- 
ticums  and  sketches  from  memory  required.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  courses.  Text- 
book:     Hamlin's  "History  of  Architecture." 

(a)  First  half  year:  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Early 
Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  styles. 

(b)  Second  half  year.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  the  sev- 
eral Revivals  and  Modern  Architecture. 

14.  Ornament. — A  practical  course  in  Architectural  Decoration. 
Lectures  on  historic  motives.  Exercises  in  designing  ceilings, 
friezes,  doorways,  etc.  Two  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  courses. 
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15.  Design. — A  course  in  Architectural  Designing,  including  the 
use  of  the  Orders,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  forms,  carpentry  and 
specifications,  and  problems  in  modern  design.  Optional  for  Seniors 
in  Civil  Engineering  courses.     Two  hours  per  week. 

16.  Special  United  States  Survey  Course. — A  course  for  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  various  Government  Survey  Corps.  Two 
hours  per  week.  Open  to  special  students  sufficiently  prepared  in 
the  general  engineering  subjects. 

Graduate  Courses. — For  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  the  applicant  pursues  advanced  courses, 
having  in  view  the  special  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  in- 
tends to  follow.  Original  investigation  is  made  a  prominent  feature 
in  these  courses. 

Schedule  of  Studies   Leading  to  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science 
In  Civil  Engineering. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  is  given 
on  completion  of  the  four  years  course  outlined  below.  The  studies 
required  have  been  chosen  so  that  the  student  will  receive  a  sound, 
broad  mental  development  in  addition  to  his  special  knowledge  of 
engineering.  The  instruction  in  engineering  subjects  includes  a 
large  amount  of  field  practice  and  office  drafting  and  computa 
tion.  Thorough  application  of  principles  to  designing,  laying  out, 
and  erecting  engineering  structures  is  required. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Civil  Engineering). 
Freshman. 


Drawing,   6 3 

English,    3    3 

History,  2 3 

Latin    1    3 

or 

German,  1     3 


Mathematics,  1,  2,  3 6 

Military  Science 1 


Sophomore. 

Civil   Engineering,   1    3 

Drawing,  7,  8, 2 

English,   4,    3 

Latin,  2, 3 

or 

German,  2, 3 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  7,   4 

Physics,  1  or  5 3 


19 


18 


Junior. 

Chemistry,   2, 3 

Civil  Engineering,  2,  3 5 

Drawing,  9,  10, 2 

Electrical  Engineering,  9,    ...  3 

Mathematics,  8, 3 

Physics,  6, 3 


Senior 

Astronomy  &  Geology 3 

Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8 3 

Civil  Engineering,  4,  5, 5 

Drawing,  11,  12, 2 

Electrical  Engineering,  11,    . .   3 
Mathematics,  9, 3 


19 


19 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 
A.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Professor. 
U.  H.  DAVENPORT. 

Adjunct  Professor. 

9.  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants. — This  course 
treats  of  the  location,  construction,  and  general  arrangement  of 
electric  power  plants;  sources  of  energy;  prime  movers- 
construction  and  theory  of  operation  of  steam  engines  and  boil- 
ers, gas,  oil,  and  hot  air  engines;  steam  turbines;  water-wheels: 
windmills;  principles  of  direct  currents.  Three  hours  per  week,  be- 
sides one  afternoon  per  week  spent  in  laboratory  in  engine  and 
boiler  tests  and  electrical  measurements.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

10.  (a)  Steam  Engineering. — This  course  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  theory  of  heat  engines,  based  upon  a  study  of  "Car- 
not's  Cycle,"  together  with  a  practical  treatment  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  typical  forms  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  econ- 
omizers, feed  water  heaters,  pumps,  injectors,  and  other  steam  en- 
gine accessories.  Text,  Kinealy's  "The  Steam  Engine."  Two  hour?, 
per  week  throughout  the  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  course. 

(b)  Electric  Lighting. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  elec- 
tricity as  applied  to  commercial  electric  lighting.  Direct  current 
and      alternating      curent      methods      of      distribution.  Electric 

lamps.  Calculation      of      conductors      and      construction      and 

installation  of  circuits,  overhead  and  underground.  Inte- 
rior wiring,  etc.  Crocker's  "Electric  Lighting,"  Vol.  II.  Two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  second  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Juniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 

11.  Electrical  Machinery. 

(a)  Direct  Current  Machinery. — A  study  of  the  principles  of 
direct  current  machines,  of  various  commercial  forms  of  generators 
and  motors,  and  of  dynamo  design.  Text,  Sheldon's  "Direct  Cur- 
rent Machinery."  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  first  term. 
Laboratory  work,  one  afternoon  per  week,  required.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

(b)  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — Principles  of  alternating 
currents  and  of  alternating  current  machines  and  apparatus.  Text, 
Sheldon  and  Mason's  "Alternating  Current  Machinery."  Three  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  second  term.  Laboratory  work,  one  after- 
noon per  week,  required.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
and  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 

(c)  Polyphase  Current  Machinery. — Principles  of  polyphase 
currents  and  systems,  and  of  polyphase  machinery  and  apparatus. 
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Text,  Oudin's  "Standard  Polyphase  Electrical  Machines  and  Appa- 
ratus."   Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the  third  term.    Labora- 
tory work,  one  afternoon  per  week,  required.    Required  of  Seniors 
in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses. 
12.     Electrical     Engineering. 

(a)  Electric  Railways. — A  detailed  study  of  the  theory  underly- 
ing the  construction  and  operation  of  electric  railways,  followed  by 
a  thorough  investigation  of  their  practical  operation.  Two  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  first  term,  with  laboratory  work.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 

(b)  Dynamo  Design. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  dynamo  and  motor  design,  transformer  design,  etc.,  followed  by  a 
careful  detailed  design  of  an  electric  machine,  including  detail 
drawing  of  parts,  and  working  curves  of  the  finished  machine. 
Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  second  and  third  terms,  with 
laboratory  work.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering 
course. 

8.  Electrical  Engineering — (Graduate  Course). — Lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  and  workshop  practice.  Offered  to  students  who 
have  completed  satisfactorily  Courses  9,  10,  11  and  12.  In  this 
course  the  student  pursues  an  advanced  line  of  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  is  required  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  further  work  in  designing,  building,  and  testing  dynamos  and  mo- 
tors; preparing  plans  and  specifications;  working  out  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  alternating  current  work;  and  studying  the  systems  of 
electrical  distribution  of  power  in  and  about  Athens. 

For  a  description  of  the  equipment  of  this  school,  see  page  15. 

The  electric  railway  system,  the  arc  lighting  system,  the  sys- 
tem of  incandescent  lighting  and  the  tri-phase  system  of  power 
transmission  in  the  city  of  Athens  afford  exceptional  facilties  to 
the  students  in  this  school  for  acquiring  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  electrical  matters.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
superintendents,  these  plants  are  visited  and  studied  by  the  class  in 
electricity  during  the  year. 

Schedule  of  Studies   Leading  to  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in   Electrical    Engineering. 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  specially  designed  to 
give  to  those  who  contemplate  making  this  subject  their  life-work 
a  broad  and  well-rounded  academic  training,  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering  proper,  which  is  as  full  and  thor- 
ough as  the  time  allowed  will  permit.  Students  are  strongly  urged 
to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  electrical  work,  and  to  finish  their 
course  at  some  higher  institution,  after  which  they  are  advised  to 
enter  the  shops  of  some  electrical  company  before  entering  upon 
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their  profession.  While  some  of  the  men  trained  here  have  entered 
upon  a  successful  career  in  electrical  work  without  studying  further 
elsewhere,  we  believe  the  best  and  most  lasting  results  will  be 
obtained  by  following  the  plan  outlined  above. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Electrical  Engineering). 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

Drawing,  6, 3       Civil  Engineering,  1 3 

English,  3, 3       Drawing,  7,  8,    2 

History,   2, 3       English,  4, 3 

Latin,  1, 3      Latin,  2, 3 

or  or 

German,  1, 3       German,  2, 3 

ematics,  1,  2,  3,   6       Mathematics,    4,  5,  7, t 

Military  Science 1      Physics,  5, 3 

19  18 

Junior.  Senior. 

Chemistry,  2, 3      Astronomy  &  Geology 3 

Civil   Engineering,   2,    5       Chemistry,  4,  5-7,  or  8 3 

Electrical  Engineering,  9,  10.  .  5       Civil  Engineering,  4,  5, 3 

Mathematics,  8, 3       Drawing,  11,  12, 2 

Physics,  6, 3  Electrical  Engineering  11,  12.  5 

Mathematics,  9, 3 

19  19 


MILITARY   SCIENCE    AND   TACTICS. 

JAMES  MOBLEY  KIMBROUGH,  Jr., 
1st  Lieut,  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  act,  mili- 
tary exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  College,  upon  which  the  at- 
tendance is  compulsory  by  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
and  Junior  Classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One  Year  Course  in  Ag- 
riculture, except  when  excused  by  the  Surgeon  of  the  Corps  of  Ca- 
dets. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch  wide; 
and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For  spring 
use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leggins,  and 
hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering 
the  following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Service 
Regulations;  Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for  Small 
Arms;  Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  instruction,  two  hours  each  week,  for  commissioned 
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and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of  the 
above  subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is  supple- 
mented by  lectures.  One  hour  each  iceek  of  theoretical  instruction  is 
required  of  Freshmen. 

Roster  of  Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers: 

Cadet  Major — T.  E.  Scott. 
Cadet  Adjutant — C.  L.  Turner. 
Cadet  Quartermaster — J.  J.  Swenson. 
Cadet  Sergeant-Major — H.  H.  Deane. 
Cadet  Quartermaster-Sergeant — W.  C.  Henson. 
Cadet  Color  Sergeant — C.  D.  Cabaniss. 
Cadet  Color  Sergeant — R.  O.  Arnold. 
Cadet  Drum  Major — W.  S.  Jones. 


Co.    "A." 

H.   L.   J.   Williams. 
Co.  "C." 

L.  Raoul. 

Co.   "A." 

G.  H.  Gillon. 

Co.  "C." 

R.  Broughton. 

Co.  "A." 

J.  R.  Fawcett. 

Co.  "C." 
J.  M.  Cozart. 

Co.   "A." 

F.  C.  Newton. 
J.  A.  Price. 

M.  R.  Lufburrow. 
W.  F.  Slaton. 
W.  M.  Gober. 

Co.   "C." 
J.  B.  Harris. 

G.  O.  Whelchel. 
J.   S.  Bussey. 

A.  L.  Loyd. 

C.  G.  Mills. 

Co.    "A." 

P.  E.  Palmer. 
J.  C.  Michael. 
F.  Von  Sprecken. 

B.  P.   McWhorter. 

D.  H.  Redfearn. 
W.  F.  Dobbs. 


Cadet    Captains..  , 

Co.  "B." 

A.  H.  Carmichael. 
Co.  "D."   . 
H.  Jones. 
Cadet    First    Lieutenants. 

Co.  "B." 
E.  Anderson. 

Co.  "D." 
H.  P.  Jones. 
Cadet  Scond   Lieutenants. 

Co.  "B." 
E.  T.  Talmadge. 
Co.  "D." 
L.  Bower. 
Cadet  Sergeants. 

Co.  "B." 
J.  H.  Neisler. 

E.  B.  Walker. 
D.  T.  Hubbard. 

F.  N.  Grant. 
H.  R.  Slack. 

Co.  "D." 
R.   Blackmar. 
H.  I.  Reynolds. 
S.  B.  Hawkins. 
J.  W.   Fitts. 
J.  E.  Dunson. 
Cadet   Corporals. 

Co.   "B." 
W.  E.  Eppes. 
U.  J.  Bennett. 
F.  McWhorter. 
W.  S.  Pottinger. 
L    H.  Fitzpatrick. 
W.  L.  Downs. 
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Co.   "C."  Co.  "D." 

I.  A.   Soloman.  J.  K.  Giles. 

C.  H.  Napisr.  W.   M.   Oates. 

A.  R.  McDonnell.  H.  G.  Bailey. 

J.  J.  Scott.  D.  L.  Rogers. 

J.  A.  Stevens.  M.  Pentecost. 
W.    D.   Hunt.  K.  Nicholson. 


AGRICULTURE. 


In  acordance  with  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
July  21st,  1906,  "the  management  and  control  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  or  farm  technology"  has  been 
transferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  following  Trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Governor: 

From  the  Trustees  of  the   University: 

J.  W.  Bennett,  Way  cross.     Term  expires  1910. 

E.   H.   Callaway,  Augusta.     Term  expires  1912. 

D.  M.  Hughes,  Danville.     Term  expires  1908. 

From  the    Experiment   Station    Board: 

L.    G.   Hardman,    Commerce.     Term   expires   1908. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Atlanta.     Term  expires  1908. 

R.   C.   Xeely.   Waynesboro.     Term   expires   1910. 
From  the  State  at  large: 

J.  J.  Connor,  Cartersville.     Term  expires  1912. 

J.  L.  Hand,  Pelham.     Term  expires  1912. 

L.  H.  O.  Martin,  Midville.     Term  expires  1910. 

A.  J.  McMullan,  Hartwell.     Term   expires  1910. 

J.  A.  Thrash,  Greenville.     Term  expires  1912. 

On  the  10th  on  January  the  Board  elected  Dr.  A.  M.  Souie 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  While  he  has  not  yet  officially 
accepted  the  election,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  take  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  opening  of  the  next  annual  session. 


A.  M.  SOULE, 

Dean. 

J.   M.   JOHNSON, 

Professor. 

J.  F.  HART,  JR., 

Instructor. 

G.  W.  SMOAK, 

Farm   Superintendent. 
Agronomy. 
The  work  in  agronomy  includes  a  study  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, nature  and  classification  of  soils;  the  origin,  cultivation  and 
development  of  farm  crops,  forage  plants  and  grasses ;  farm,  equip- 
ment and  management.    Ten  courses  are  given  under  this  head: 
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1.  Principles  of  Agriculture. — The  foundation  principles  upon 
which  successful  farming  rests  are  treated  in  a  brief  course  of  lect- 
ures, recitations,  and  practicums,  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  more  advanced  work  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Three  hours 
per  week,  third  term,  Freshman. 

2.  Soils. — The  study  of  soils  embraces  their  origin,  formation 
and  composition;  the  movement  of  water  through  soils;  the  in- 
fluence of  water  on  crop  production,  the  root  development  of  plants, 
the  principles  and  practices  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  Two  hours 
per  week,  first  term,  Sophomore  year. 

3.  Fertilizers. — The  requirements  of  different  soils  and  crops 
for  various  purposes  are  considered  along  with  the  history  of  fer- 
tilizing and  the  quantity,  quality,  method  and  time  of  applying 
commercial  fertilizers  and  farm  manures  to  secure  the  greatest  ben- 
efit from  their  use.     Two  hours  per  week,  second  term,  Sophomore. 

4.  Agricultural  Methods. — A  brief  study  of  plows  and  plowing, 
cultivators  and  cultivating  the  various  crops  and  classes  of  soils; 
soil  moisture,  its  importance;  methods  of  conserving  moisture;  irri- 
gation; drainage;  farm  manures;  waste  of  manures;  the  care,  pres- 
ervation, and  application  of  manures;  green  manures  and  soil  im- 
proving crops,  and  their  management.  Two  hours  per  week,  third 
term,  Sophomore. 

5.  Cereal,  Fiber,  and  Special  Crops. — The  origin,  history,  char- 
acteristics and  utility  of  the  various  farm  crops  adapted  to  Georgia 
and  neighboring  states.  Grains;  cotton  and  cane;  root  and  tuber 
crops,  and  their  cultivation  and  utilization  to  best  advantage.  Two 
hours  per  week,  first  term,  Junior. 

6.  Grasses,  Forage  and  Soiling  Crops. — The  origin,  history, 
characteristics  and  utility  of  the  various  pasture  and  hay  grasses; 
forage  plants  and  soiling  crops;  silage  crops;  the  silo  and  its  con- 
struction; production  and  use  of  silage.  Two  hours  per  week,  sec- 
ond term,  Junior. 

7.  Farm  Management  and  Equipment. — A  study  of  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  draft  of  various  crops  on  the  soil,  and  the  place 
of  different  crops  in  the  rotation.  The  management  of  the  soil, 
tillage  operations,  farm  machinery,  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 
Methods  of  preventing  soil  washing.  The  several  types  of  farming, 
as  practiced  in  the  state,  are  studied,  and  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  each  are  discussed.     Two  hours  per  week,  third  term,  Junior. 

8.  Plant   Breeding. — Improvement  of  plants  and  the  laws  by 

which  it  has  been  and  may  be  brought  about.  Selecting  plants, 
seed  selection.  The  plant  as  an  individual  and  its  power  of  re- 
production  by   means  of  seeding  and   by  cuttings.     The   arrange- 
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ment,  location  and  care  of  grounds  for  plant  breeding.     Two  hours 
per  week,  first  term  Senior. 

9.  Agricultural  Physics. — Physical  nature  of  soils  and  soil 
moisture,  plant  breathing,  root  growth  and  development  as  influenc 
ed  by  physical  condition  of  soil.  Movements  of  moisture  in  soils. 
Relation  of  air,  light  and  heat  to  soil,  farm  wells  and  water  supply. 
Rural  architecture,  strength  of  materials,  warmth,  light  and  ventila- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  principles  of  constructing  silos,  barns,  and 
other  buildings,  fences,  bridges,  etc.  Farm  power  and  motors.  Two 
hours  per  week,  second  term  Senior. 

10.  Experiment  Station  Literature. — A  study  of  important  re- 
ports, bulletins  and  pamphlets  issued  by  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Two  hours  per  week, 
second  term  Senior. 


Animal  Husbandry. 
Under  this  head  the  following  courses  are  given.  The  work  in 
class  room  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  studies  of  specimens  of 
foods  and  individual  and  animal  groups.  The  practical  problems 
of  feeding  are  studied  by  observations  made  at  the  farm  by  the 
students  in  these  courses. 

1.  Stock  Judging. — Recitations,  lectures,  and  score  card  prac- 
tice in  judging  various  classes  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs. 
The  University  Farm  herds,  and  good  animals  on  nearby  farms  and 
in  livery  stables  are  available  and  utilized  for  this  work.  Three  hours 
per  week,  from  February  1st  to  the  end  of  the  second  term  Freshman. 

2.  Care  and  Management  of  Live  Stock  and  Poultry. — The  gen- 
eral care  and  management  of  horses,  mules,  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  Place  of  each  class  of  stock  on  the 
farm.  A  study  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease  and  their  con- 
trol and  prevention.  Market  classes  of  cattle;  stock  judging.  Two 
hours  per  week,  first  term,  Junior. 

3.  Dairying. — Care  and  management  of  dairy  cattle,  feeds  and 
feeding  for  milk  and  butter,  producing  milk,  separating  cream,  cream 
ripening,  churning  and  working  butter,  separators  and  their  mechan- 
ism and  uses.  The  Babcock  milk  test  and  its  use,  sanitation  in 
dairying.  Producing  milk  for  city  and  town  trade,  certified  milk. 
Two  hours  and  two  practice  periods  per  week,  second  term,  Junior. 

4.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock  and  Poultry. — A  general  and  compara- 
tive study  of  the  leading  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry,  and  their  adaptability  to  conditions  of  the  South.  Two 
hours  per  week,  first  term  Sophomore. 

5.  Breeding. — Principles  of  breeding  and  the  laws  controlling 
them.     Selection,  atavism,  variation,  heredity,  line  breeding,  cross 
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breeding,  in  and  in  breeding.  Standards  for  different  pure  breeds 
are  studied.  Grade  animals  are  compared  witb  well  bred  ones. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  term  Senior. 

6.  Feeding. — The  process  and  functions  of  nutrition  and  diges- 
tion are  briefly  studied.  The  food  requirements  for  various  pur- 
poses and  the  composition  of  food  materials  are  studied.  Then  a 
consideration  of  rations  to  meet  the  economic  demands  of  various 
animals  is  taken  up  and  suitable  rations  are  compounded  and  their 
effects  on  farm  animals  studied!.  Two  hours  per  week,  third  term 
Junior. 

7.  Animal  Proportions  and  Functions. — A  study  of  the  structure 
of  domestic  animals  as  determining  their  adaptation  to  different 
uses  and  kinds  of  work.  Horses,  mules  and  cattle  furnish  the  chief 
material  for  study  in  this  course,  but  other  animals  for  study  are 
not  neglected.     Two  hours  per  week,  second  term   Senior. 

8.  Experiment  Station  and  Current  Literature. — Bulletins  and 
Reports  from  State  stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  bearing  directly  upon  courses  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  as  above 
outlined.  May  be  substituted  for  course  7,  entire  or  in  part,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  this  division. 


Horticulture. 

1.  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing. — Introductory  course,  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  fruit  culture.  It  embraces  a 
study  of  location  with  reference  to  climate  and  markets;  sites  for 
fruit  plantations;  planting;  soil  treatment;  pruning;  protecting 
from  insects  and  diseases;  harvesting;  and  marketing.  Two  hours 
per  week,  first  term,Sophomore,  and  One  Tear  Course. 

2.  Small  Fruit  Culture. — A  study  of  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  dewberry,  Juneberry,  and  other  bush  and  vine  fruits. 
Each  fruit  is  studied  with  reference  to  its  history,  importance,  and 
extent  of  cultivation,  soil,  location,  fertilizers,  propagation,  plant- 
ing, tillage,  pruning,  insect  enemies,  diseases,  varieties,  harvesting, 
and  marketing.     Two  hours  per  week,  second  term,  Sophomore. 

3.  Vegetable  Gardening. — An  introductory  course,  including  a 
study  of  the  general  principles  of  vegetable  gardening,  and  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  each  of  the  common 
vegetables,  with  special  reference  to  the  farmer's  garden  and  its 
care.     Two  hours  per  week,  third  term,  Sophomore. 

4.  Nursery  Methods. — A  study  of  the  details  of  nursery  man- 
agement, and  their  relation  to  horticulture  in  general.  Two  hours 
per  week,  first  term,  Junior. 

5.  Plant  Propagation. — Grafting,  budding,  layering,  making  cut- 
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tings,    pollination,   seedage,    etc.      .Two    hours    per    week,    second 
term,  Junior. 

6.  Apiculture  (Bee-keeping). — The  production  of  comb  and 
extracted  honey  in  the  patent  hive  and  in  the  old-fashioned  box 

The  care  and  management  of  the  apiary,  and  the  importance 
of  tiiis  branch  in  general  horticultural  work.  Two  hours  per  week, 
third  term,  Junior. 

7.  Orcharding. — A  comprehensive  study  of  the  classes  and  va- 
rieties of  fruits  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  conditions  of  Georgia 
and  adjacent  states.  Each  fruit  is  studied  with  special  reference  to 
its  adaptation  to  commercial  orcharding.  Two  hours  per  week, 
first  term,  Senior. 

8.  Spraying. — The  theory  and  practice  of  sprayin  3  and 
trees,  embracing  a  study  of  materials  and  methods  employed  in 
combatting  insects   and  fungous   diseases.     Two  hours  per  week, 

/  term,  >^ 

9.  Forestry. — A  study  of  forest  trees  and  their  natural  uses, 
their  distribution,  and  their  natural  and  artificial  production.  The 
relations  of  forest  and  climate  are  considered,  and  the  general  top- 
ics of  forest  management  are  discussed.  Two  hours  per  week, 
third  term,  Senior. 

The  instruction  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  especially  in  the 
Short  Winter  Course  and  the  One  Year  Course,  contemplates  the 
combination  of  theory  and  practice.  This  will  appear  in  part  from 
the  description  of  these  courses,  but  the  following  enumeration  will 
make  the  statement  clearer: 

1.  The  area  of  seven  acres  on  the  Campus,  adjoining  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  and  the  University  Farm  of  399  acres,  are  used  for  ex- 
perimentation and  illustration  of  approved  methods  in  Agriculture, 
Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticulture.  The  Campus  area  is  cultivat- 
ed on  the  intensive,  while  the  farm  is  worked  on  the  extensive  sys- 
tem. The  Campus  area  is  under  the  eyes  of  the  students  daily.  The 
farm  is  visited  frequently  by  the  students  in  company  either  with 
the  professor,  who  resides  on  the  farm  and  conducts  the  farming 
operations  in  connection  with  his  class  work,  or  with  the  tutor, 
who  has  charge  of  the  teaching  in  Horticulture.  While  at  the  farm 
the  students  receive  field  lectures  on  the  work  under  way  at  the 
time. 

2.  Laboratories.  In  addition  to  the  text  book  and  lecture 
work  on  Soils,  Crops,  Fertilizers,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticul- 
ture, the  students  conduct  laboratory  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions under  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  or  tutor  who  has 
charge  of  the  various  lines  of  work. 

va)    Samples  of  soils  are  studied,  classified,  and  arranged  ac- 
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cording  to  their  physical  qualities  and  probable  productiveness. 
Experiments  are  then  conducted  to  illustrate  the  effect  on  the  va- 
rious soils  of  moisture,  heat,  manures,  fertilizers,  tillage,  and  other 
physical  agencies.  As  the  outcome  of  these  investigations,  methods 
of  treatment  suitable  for  the  various  soils  are  suggested. 

(b)  Farm  plants  are  studied  in  the  field  during  their  growing 
period.  Specimens  are  then  selected  and  preserved  for  more  com- 
plete examination  in  the  laboratory  or  class  room.  The  plants  are 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  who  studies  each  part  and 
grades  it,  and  enters  the  result  of  the  work  on  a  card  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  Corn  and  cotton  are  the  chief  plants  studied  in  this 
way.  This  gives  the  student  practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
best  type  of  plant  to  produce. 

(c)  Horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  of  different  classes  are  placed  be- 
fore the  students,  who  examine  and  compare  them  and  by  the  use 
of  score  cards  arrange  the  animals  according  to  their  points  of  ex- 
cellence. 

(d)  The  Dairy  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  hand- 
ling milk  and  making  butter.  Under  supervision  of  a  teacher,  the 
students  test  milk,  separate  cream  from  the  milk,  ripen  the  cream, 
churn  and  work  the  butter,  and  prepare  it  for  market. 

(e)  The  students  in  Horticulture  have  practice  work  in  propa- 
gating plants,  in  budding,  grafting,  planting,  or  setting  plants  and 
trees,  and  in  pruning  and  training  fruit  trees  and  vines;  also  in 
spraying  plants  and  trees. 

3.  Surveying,  Leveling,  Terracing,  etc.,  are  taught  by  exercises 
in  the  field.  Arithmetic  is  applied  in  Farm  Accounting.  The  im- 
portant subject  of  Good  Roads  is  presented  by  lectures. 

4.  Machinery  and  Implements.  The  use,  construction,  repair, 
etc.,  of  farm  machinery  is  taught  by  the  professor  in  connection 
with  the  implements  belonging  to  the  Farm  and  by  visits  to  the 
warehouses  in  Athens,  where  such  machinery  is  examined  by  the 
professor  and  students  conjointly. 

Schedule  of  Studies  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Agriculture. 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

Agriculture  1 l1^  Agriculture  2,  3,  4 4 

Chemistry   1    3  Agricultural  Chemistry  4  . .  iy2 

Drawing    6     \Vz  Botany   1  ___ 1>£ 

English  3 3  English  4 3 

German  2 3  German  3 3 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3 6  Physics   1 3 

Military  Science 1  Physiology   (Zoology  5)    ...  2 

19  18 
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Junior.  Senior. 

Agriculture    5,    6,    7    6       Agriculture    8,    9,    10    6 

Botany  3 3      Astronomy  &  Geology 3 

Engineering  1 3      Economics  1 3 

History  2   or  4-5    3       French  1 3 

Zoology   6    3  or 

Spanish  1 3 

Physiology  1,  2,  3 3 

18  18 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND 

DAIRYING. 

This  course  opens  Sept.  18th  and  continues  until  the  Commence- 
ment in  the  following  June. 

Its  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in  these  subjects  to  those  who 
can  remain  in  college  for  one  session,  but  who  cannot  take  the  full 
four  year  course.  For  their  benefit  an  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
dense into  a  one  year  course  the  cream  of  the  full  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

The  One  Year  Course  includes  the  Short  Winter  Course.  It  is 
so  framed  as  to  lead  up  to  the  work  beginning  in  January,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  Short  Course  carries  on  and  expands  the  instruction 
up  to  the  end  of  the  session.  For  this  reason  the  course  can  be 
mainly  described  by  reference  to  the  Short  Course  and  without  re- 
peating all  that  is  there  stated. 

This  course  includes  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Agriculture. —  (a)  Farm  Equipment. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions five  times  a  week  upon  selecting,  planting,  and  equipping 
farms;  locating,  planning,  and  constructing  farm  buildings  and 
fences;  farm  roads;  farm  machinery  and  implements;  water,  drain- 
age, irrigation;  soils — their  origin,  formation^  classification  and 
physical  properties.  Practice  in  drawing  plans  for  farms,  fields, 
farm  buildings,  leveling  and  laying  drains;  dynamometer  tests  of 
plows,  wagons  and  other  farm  implements.     First  term. 

(b)  Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations  five  times  a  week 
upon  the  general  principles  of  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  soils; 
history  of,  production  of,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing 
farm  crops.  Practice  with  growing  and  cured  specimens  of  plants, 
including  the  special  as  well  as  the  staple  crops.     Second  term. 

Practice  regularly  on  the  Campus  area,  University  Farm,  and 
in  the  Soil  Physics  laboratory. 

2.  Horticulture. — See  description  in  Short  Course  as  to  in- 
struction and  practical  application. 

3.  Botany. — Taught    by    lectures,    recitations,    demonstrations, 
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laboratory   and   field   work.     Course   extends   through   second   half- 
session. 

4.  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying. — Studies  and  Practical  Ex- 
ercises leading  up  to  and  supplementing  the  three  months  course. 
See  previous  description. 

5.  Bee  Keeping. 

6.  Poultry  Keeping. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  poultry 
breeding,  feeding  and  care  and  management  of  fowls  on  the  farm. 

7.  Agricultural   Chemistry. — Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

8.  English. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature.  In  con- 
nection with  this  course,  the  Debating  Societies  offer  advantages  for 
cultivating  the  art  of  expressing  thought. 

9.  Mathematics. — All  courses  in  Mathematics  in  the  University 
are  open  to  students  in  this  course,  and  for  those  not  prepared  to 
enter  these,  a  special  class  is  organized  in  arithmetic,  farm-account- 
ing and  book-keeping. 

10.  Surveying. — Surveying,  plotting,  terracing,  and  leveling.  In- 
struction and  practical  exercises  in  the  field.  Also  lectures  on  Good 
Roads. 

11.  Farm  Carpentry. — Two  hours  per  week  for  three  months: 
work-shop  practice  in  carpentry  applicable  to  the  farm. 

12.  Law  of  the  Farm. — Lectures  on  Business  Law,  relating  to 
land,  timber,  crop  liens,  renting,  trespass,  estrays,  contracts,  labor, 
etc. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  theoretical  instruction  is  applied 
practically.  For  admission,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  student  (if  fifteen 
years  of  age)  to  have  had  a  good  common  school  education  and  to  be 
of  sufficient  maturity  and  earnestness  to  profit  by  the  course. 

There  are  no  matriculation  or  other  fees  paid  to  the  University. 
Dormitory  rooms  are  free.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Dollars 
will  cover  all  expenses. 

WINTER   COURSE    IN    AGRICULTURE, 

A  short  course  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  related  sub- 
jects is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged,  or  expect 
to  engage  in  farming,  and  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they 
may  not  undertake  conveniently  a  full  college  course  of  study.  It 
is  given  during  the  winter,  when  the  work  on  the  farm  is  least  press- 
ing and  the  time  can  best  be  spared.  The  course  consists,  mainly, 
of  appropriate  portions  of  the  college  instruction  in  the  several 
branches  of  technical  (practical)  agriculture,  as  outlined  below,  and 
is  designed  to  instruct  those  taking  it  in  the  fundamental  scientific 
principles  and  the  best  practices  of  economic  agriculture. 
Requirements  for  Admission. 

There  is  no  entrance  requirement  but  a  good  common  school 
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education.  The  student,  however,  must  be  of  sufficient  age  (not  be- 
low fifteen)  and  earnestness  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that  he  will 
profit  by  the  course.  None  will  be  admitted  except  those  whose 
principal  object  is  education  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  dairy- 
ing. Students  in  this  course  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Universi- 
ty in  common  with  other  students,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  gen- 
eral regulations,  except  that  they  are  excused  from  military  drill. 

Expenses. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tutition  or  other  fees.  Few  text  books  are 
used  and  these  may  be  had  at  low  prices.  Table  board,  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  can  be  had  in  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall  at  not  more 
then  $8.50  per  month;  elsewhere,  at  $10.00  per  month  and  upwards. 
Rooms  in  the  dormitories,  with  bedstead,  wash-stand,  table  and 
chairs,  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  student  provides  all  other 
articles,  mattress,  pillows,  etc.,  and  fuel  and  light.  On  account  of 
the  large  demand  for  rooms  and  limited  accommodations,  applica- 
tion for  dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  pos- 
sible. Should  the  dormitories  be  filled,  good  rooms  may  be  had  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Denmark  Hall  on  reasonable  terms.  The  nec- 
essary expenses  for  the  three  months  will  not  exceed  $40.00. 

ThS'  course  begins  Thursday,  January  2nd,  and  ends  Friday, 
March  29th,  1908. 

Details  of  Instruction. 

Students  in  this  course  are  permitted,,  in  addition,  to  atfend  any 
lectures,  recitations  or.  laboratory  exercises  in  the  University  for 
which  they  may  have  time  or  inclination,  and  for  which  they  may 
be  prepa;    d. 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  1907;  sim- 
ilar course  will  be  offered  in  1908.  Each  course  is  three  hours  per 
week,  with  the  addition  of  such  field,  barn,  dairy  and  laboratory 
work  as  may  be  appropriate.  Attendance  on  all  the  courses  i« 
not  required.     Six  are  recommendede  to  be  taken. 

1.  Soils — (a)  Formation,  composition,  properties,  preserva- 
tion and  improvement.     (January  1  to  March  1.) 

(b)  Fertilizers — Manufacture,  composition,  economic  uses,  for- 
mula?, home  manures.      (February  1   to  March   1.) 

(c)  Feeling  Stuffs — Composition,  preparation,  uses,  balanced 
rations.      (March   1   to  April   1.)— Prof.   H.    C.   White. 

2.  Farm  Surveying — Surveying,  platting,  terracing  and  leveling; 
drainage.     (January  1  to  April  1.) — Prof.  C.  M.  Strahan. 

3.  Agronomy  (Agriculture  proper.)  —  (a)  Tillage,  methods  and 
appliances;    care  and  preservation  of  the  land;    conservation  of  soil 
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moisture;    fertilizers;    collection  and  use  of  farm  manures;    meth- 
ods of  composting.     (January  1  to  February  1.) 

(b)  Farm  Crops — Cotton,  corn,  small  grain,  sorghum,  special 
crops;  study  of  climate,  soil  and  tillage  as  determining  the  se- 
lection of  the  crop;  "pitching  the  crop;"  methods  of  harvesting, 
storing,  transporting  and  marketing.     (February  1  to  March  1.) 

(c)  Farm  Management — Laying  out  of  fields;  planning  and 
construction  of  buildings  and  fences;  farm  equipment.  (March  1 
to  April  1.) — Prof.  J.  M.  Johnson. 

4.  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying. — (a)  Handling  and  judg- 
ing stock;  winter  and  summer  management  of  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
swine  and  sheep;  grazing  lands  and  feed  lots.  (January  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.) 

(b)  Dairying — Selection  and  care  of  the  milch  cow;  breeding; 
production  and  handling  of  milk;  separator  and  churn  work;  but- 
er-making;  cheese-making;  handling  and  marketing  of  milk, 
cream  and  butter.     (February  1  to  March  1.) 

(c)  Stock  Feeding — Principles  of  animal  nutrition;  feeding 
practice,  its  purposes  and  methods;  compounding  food  rations; 
study  of  local  food  stuffs.  (March  1  to  April  1.) — Prof.  J.  M.  John- 
son. 

5.  Horticulture — (a)  Plant  development  and  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  soil,  moisture,  light,  parasites,  fertilizing  elements,  cross- 
pollination,  etc.      (January  1  to  January  15.) 

(b)  'Multiplying  plants  by  natural  and  artificial  methods;  cut- 
tings, layers,  grafting,  budding,  etc.     (January  15  to  February  1.) 

(c)  Principles  and  methods  of  pruning  and  training  grapes, 
orchard  fruits  and  bush  fruits.     (February  1  to  March  1.) 

(d)  Selecting,  setting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  spraying  and 
marketing  fruits;  best  methods  of  trucking.  (March  1  to  April  1.) 
—Mr.  J.  F.  Hart,  Jr. 

6.  Forestry — The  identification  of  trees;  improvement  and 
protection  of  woodlands;  harvesting  and  reproduction  of  the  wood 
crop;  excursions  and  woods  work.  (February  15  to  April  1.) — 
Prof.  Alfred  Akerman. 

7.  Entomology — Injurious  and  Beneficial  insects;  the  more 
important  insect  pests  and  methods  of  combatting  them;  the  fungi 
and  fungicides.     (January  1  to  April  1.) — Mr.  E.  L.  Worsham. 

8.  Veterinary  Science — Symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  stock  and  cattle.  (January  1  to  February  15.) — T.  E.  Jago,  D.  V. 
S  (This  course  is  based  on  the  experience  of  an  extensive  practice 
in   Georgia.) 

9.  Farm  Accounting — Instruction  in  simple  methods  of  book- 
keeping applicable  in  farm  accounting  to  ascertain  the   profit  oi 
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loss  in  general  and  special  farming  operations.  (January  1  to 
April  1.)— Prof.  D.  Q.  Abbott. 

10.  English — Instruction  and  exercises  in  grammar,  letter- 
writing  and  composition.     (January  1  to  April  1.) — Prof.  R.  E.  Park. 

Students  in  this  course  are  permitted,  in  addition,  to  attend 
any  lectures,  recitations  or  laboratory  exercises  in  the  University 
for  which  they  may  be  prepared. 

Special  Lectures. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  studies  special  lectures  were  given 
ri.yripg  the  course,  as  follows: 

Laws  Affecting  the  Farm — Associate  Justice  Andrew  J.  CoDb,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.     January  12. 

Gardening — Prof.  F.  M.  Harper,  Athens,  Ga.     Jan.  15,  16,  17. 

Hay  Making — Mr.  James  W.  Morton.     Jan.  22. 

Corn  Raising  in  Georgia — Mr.  J.  M.  Kimbrough,  Experiment 
Station.    Jan.  23. 

Controlling  Insect  Pests  in  Georgia — Prof.  R.  I.  Smith,  State 
Entomologist.     Jan..  24. 

Farm  Hygiene — Dr.  Noel  McH.  Moore,  Medical  Department  of 
the  University,  Augusta,  Ga.     Jan.  30. 

Useful  and  Injurious  Birds;  Marketing  the  Fruit  Crop — John 
P.  Fort,  Esq.,   Mt.  Airy,   Ga.     Feb.   5,   6. 

Farm  Roads — Mr.  J.  W.  Barnett,  City  Engineer,  Athens,  Ga. 
Feb.    13. 

Marketing    the    Cotton    Crop — Hon.    Harvie    Jordan,    Director    of 
Farmers'  Institutes.     Feb.  19. 

Peach  Culture  in  Georgia;  Fig  Culture  in  Georgia — Prof.  H.  N. 
Starnes,  Experiment  Station.     Feb.  27,  28. 

Lecture  (subject  not  yet  given). — Hon.  Martin  V.  Calvin,  Direc- 
tor-Elect State  Experiment  Station.     March  6. 

Tillage,  Crop  Rotation,  Small  Grain,  Cotton — Director  R.  J. 
Redding,  State  Experiment  Station.     March  12,   13,  14. 

The  Production  of  Milch  Cows  and  Beef  Cattle  in  Georgia;  But- 
ter-making in  Georgia — Prof.  C.  L.  Willoughby,  Experiment  Station. 
March  19,  20. 

Stereoptican  Lecture  on  Care  and  Production  of  Milk;  Profita- 
ble Beef  Cattle; — Prof.  Joseph  Stewart.     March  20. 

Selection  and  Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow;  Butter-making  on  the 
Farm — Mr.  W.  L.  Williamson,  Commerce,  Ga.     March  26,  27. 

Students  for  Winter  Course  will  report  on  arrival  at  the  Chan- 
cellor's office. 

Anyone  expecting  to  attend  the  School  should  write  to  Mr.  J. 
F.  Hart,  Jr.,  Secretary  Winter  School,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Georgia. 
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FARMERS'   INSTITUTES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  January  16,  1903, 
the  Department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  was  created,  to  be  operated 
in  connection  with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  under  the  control  of  the  Chancellor,  the  President  of  the 
State  College,  and  the  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  Hon  Harvie 
Jordan  was  appointed  State  Director  of  Institutes,  with  authority  to 
hold  at  least  one  Institute  in  each  of  the  forty-four  Senatorial  Dis- 
tricts in  the  state. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  January  10th,  1907, 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Farmers  Institutes  was  turned 
over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  and  ladies,  generously  coop- 
erated at  the  several  Farmers'  Institutes  held  during  the  season 
of  1906,  to-wit:  Dr.  R.  J.  Redding,  Director  Experiment  Station, 
C  A.  Willoughby,  Professor  of  Dairy  and  Animal  Husbandry,  and 
Professor  Paul  V.  Flint,  of  Experiment,  Ga.,  Professors  J.  M.  John- 
son, J.  S.  Stewart,  and  J.  F.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  Prof.  F.  A.  Merrill,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Sciences  of  the  Union  Baptist  Institute,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ga.,  G.  F.  Hunnicutt  of  Hapeville,  Ga.,  Hon.  R.  I.  Smith, 
State  Etomologist,  and  A.  C.  Lewis,  Ass't.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Felton,  Cartersville,  Ga.,  Mrs.  J.  H.  L.  Gerdine,  Editress  of  the 
Home  Circle  of  the  Cotton  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Hon.  B.  Dixon 
Armstrong,  of  Auburn,  Ala.;  supplemented  by  Hon.  W.'L.  Williamson 
and  Rev.  Williamson,  of  Commerce,  Ga.;  Hon  J.  J.  Connor,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Stockbridge,  of  North  Georgia;  Hon.  I.  C.  Wade-,  Cornelia,  Ga., 
Hon.  L.  T  Livingston,  M.  C,  Covington,  Ga.;  the  Director,  and 
J.  H.  L.  Gerdine,  Assistant,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  with  other  practical  local 
speakers;  interspersed  with  questions,  explanations,  and  edifying 
discussion,  all  calculated  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  the  farmers 
and  increase  the  industries  and  products.  A  judicious  investment 
for  augmented  returns  to  the  State  and  her  citizens  in  scientific 
and  social  advance  and  pecuniary  accumulation  and  development. 

The  Institutes  were  organized  in  each  District  visited  by  the 
Director.  The  presidents  for  the  various  Senatorial  Districts  are  as 
follows: 

Name  County  Name  County 

1st:   J.  W.  Reizer   .    .    .Stillwell  Sth:   C.  S.  Hodges  .    .    .   Cyrene 

2nd:  J.  L.  McLean  .    .    .Birdford  ^th:   D.  W.  James  .    .    .  Blakely 

3rd:    B.   Milliken    ....    Jesup  10th:   W.  W.  Monk   .    .    .Poulan 

4th:    D.  P.  Rose   .   Owens  Ferry  11th:   W.  D.  Hammock  Coleman 

5th:  Dr.  J.  E.W.Smith  Waycross  12th:    W.    S.   Boyett    .    Lumpkin 

6th:  W.  T.  Staten  .   .   .  Valdosta  13th:  Jno.  A.  Cobb  .   .  Americus 

7th:  Jno.  G.  Stanley  .  .  Quitman  14th:   L.  M.  Curry  .    .  Eastman 
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Name  County  Name  County 

15th:    Thomas  Whatly   .    Helena  30th:   James  Y.  Swift  Middleton 

16th:   D.  S.Blackshear   .   Dublin  31st:  A.  J.  McMullen  .  Hartwell 

17th:  T.  B.  Thorne  ....  Eric  32nd:  R.  H.  Baker  .   .  Dahlonega 

18th:   J.  P.  H.  Brown  .  Augusta  33rd:  L.  G.  Hardman  Commerce 

19th:  J. W.  Farmer   Crawfordville  34th:  T.  A.  Pate  .    .    .  Snellville 

20th:  R.  N.  Lamar    Milledgeville  35th:  F.  J.  Merriam  .    .  Atlanta 

21st:  Jno.  T.  Williams    Ethridge  3Gth:  J.  M.  Barnes  .   .    .  Stinson 

22nd:     State    Director    of    Insti-  37th:  F.  M.  Longley  .  LaGrange 

tutes.  38th:    R.   W.  Everett  Cedartown 

23rd:  Jeff  D.  McGee   .   Knoxville  39th:  E.  F.  Smith Otis 

24th:  B.  T.  Peacock  Buena  Vista  40th:  M.  L.  Ledford  .  Blairsville 

25tht:  W.  S.  Bloodworth  .  Thorn-  41st:   J.  T.  Atherton    .    .   Jasper 

aston.  42nd:    H.    J.    McCormick   Stiles- 
26th:    JG.  Minter    .    Fayetteville  boro. 

27th:  M.  C.  Davis  .  Rocky  Plains  43rd:  J.  A.  Hall  ....  Calhoun 

29th:    J.  L.  Cliatt    .    .    Thomson  44th:  J.  T.  Suttle  .    .  Greenbu.  h 

The  object  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  as  stated  by  the  Director 
is  as  follows: 

"The  leading  object  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  is  to  bring  about 
improved  methods  in  agriculture,  by  disseminating  information  in 
regard  to  that  occupation  among  those  who  need  and  seek  it,  de- 
veloping a  higher  type  of  individual  self-reliance,  and  building  up  a 
greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  prosperity  among  the  people  of 
the  rural  districts.  Every  farmer  in  the  state  should  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  needs  and  his  condition,  and  determine  to  make  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  make  the  Institute  held  in  his  district  a  success, 
thereby  improving  himself  and  his  business.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  farmers  should  have  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  pleasures 
and  improvements  to  be  derived  from  the  institute  work.  They 
should  have  regular  subjects  for  discussion  on  the  programme,  tend- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  the  country  home,  kitchen  department, 
the  yard  and  flower  garden." 

For  information  as  to  these  Institutes  or  for  copies  of  the 
Institute  Bulletin,  containing  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Insti- 
tutes, address  the  Director,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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ALFRED  AKERMAN, 
Professor. 

A  chair  of  forestry  was  provided  for  in  1906.  Four  lines  of 
work  have  been  undertaken:  (1)  Instruction  in  the  economics  of 
fcrestry,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  forest  to  the  state  and  the  nation;   (2)     Prac- 
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tical  instruction  in  the  elements  of  forestry,  for  the  purpose  of  famil- 
iarizing the  agricultural  students  with  the  management  of  farm 
woodlots  and  the  execution  of  forest  working  plans;  (3)  Theor- 
etical and  practical  instruction  in  technical  forestry,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  students  who  expect  to  go  into  the  lumber  business,  or 
who  intend  to  follow  forest  engineering  as  a  profession  and  who  de- 
sire to  get  a  part  of  their  professional  training  while  undergradu- 
iates;    (4)     Popular  education  throughout  the  State. 

The  work  along  the  first  line  is  embodied  in  Course  1,  along  the 
second  line  in  Courses  2  and  3;  along  the  third  line  by  Courses 
4  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  and  along  the  fourth  line  by  publications  and 
by  lectures  before  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  lumbermen's  associ- 
ations, and  other  interested  organizations. 

It  should  be  distinstly  understood  that  the  University  with  its 
present  limited  teaching  force  and  small  laboratory  and  woods 
equipment  cannot  offer  complete  instruction  in  professional  fores- 
try; and  students  are  warned  against  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to 
practice  forestry  in  a  professional  way  until  they  have  supple- 
mented their  training  at  the  University  by  one  or  two  years  of 
special  preparation  in  one  of  the  institutions  which  offer  post- 
graduate instruction  in  forest  engineering. 

There  are  in  the  University  campus  some  four  hundred  acres 
available  for  forest  purposes.  This  land  is  used  for  excursions, 
demonstrations  and  experiments. 

The  courses  are  as  follows: 

1.  Economics  of  Forestry. — This  course  is  designed  to  bring 
out  the  importance  of  the  forest  to  the  State  and  Nation.  It  deals 
v/ith  the  direct  and  indirect  utilities  of  the  forest,  that  is,  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber,  naval  stores,  tan-bark,  and  fuel;  the  regulation 
of  stream-flow;  and  influence  on  climatic  conditions.  Six  lecture*, 
third  term,  required  ejf  Seniors  in  Economics. 

2.  Farm  Forestry.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  such 
working  knowledge  of  planting,  thinning,  protecting,  and 
harvesting  the  forest  crop  as  is  necessary  to  the 
intelligent  management  of  farm  woodlots  or  the  proper 
execution  of  working  plans  that  have  been  prepared  by 
forest  engineers.  Three  hours,  February  loth  to  April  1st.,  optioned 
with  those  taking  the  short  winter  course  in  Agriculture. 

3.  Farm  Forestry,  Longer  Course. — This  course  is  similar  to 
Course  2,  but  more  extended.  Tico  hours,  third  term,  required  of  Sen- 
iors in  Agriculture. 

4.  Dendrology. — This  course  comprises  a  botanic  and  econo- 
mic study  of  forest  trees.     Identification  of  species  in  the  woods  in 
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summer  and  winter  habit  is  given  special  attention.  Instruction  is 
given  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  excursions.  Reference 
work:  Sargant's  "Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America."  Three 
hours,  whole  year,  required  of  Juniors  in  Forestry. 

5.  Silviculture.— A  study  of  forest  stands  from  their  founding 
to  maturity,  including  artificial  and  natural  reproduction,  tending 
the  stand,  and  silvicultural  notes  on  the  important  species.  In- 
struction by  lecture  and  excursion,  with  nursery  practice  and  the 
planting  on  the  University  lands.    Eight  hours,  first  and  second  term, 

'red  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

6.  Forest  Protection. — A  study  of  the  injury  to  the  forest  from 
trespass,  fir?,  storms,  insects,  fungi,  and  grazing;  and  of  protec- 
tive measures.  Instruction  by  lectures.  Six  hours,  second  term,  re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

7.  Forest  Mensuration. — Computation  of  contents  of  logs,  stand- 
ing trees,  and  forest  stands;  studies  in  diameter,  height,  and  vol- 
ume increment;  the  use  of  instruments  of  mensuration;  ocular 
estimation  of  timber;  log  scales  and  their  use.  Instruction  by  text, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  practice  in  the  woods.  Text:  Graves' 
"Forest  Mensuration."  rs,  first  term,  required  of  Seniors  in 
Forestry. 

8.  Forest  Management. — Forest  valuation;  financial  returns 
from  forest  property;  principles  of  forest  working  plans;  construc- 
tion of  a  forest  working  plan  for  a  given  tract.  Instruction  by 
If  cture,  with  practice  in  the  woods.  Fight  hours,  third  term,  re- 
quired of  Seniors;  in  Forestry. 

9.  Lumbering  and  Utilization. — A  study  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try and  the  uses  of  wood  (not  included  in  Civil  Engineering  3); 
the  methods  employed  by  lumbermen,  and  their  improvement;  fel- 
ling, transportation,  and  manufacture.  An  essay  on  some  branch 
of  the  lumber  industry  is  required.  Instruction  by  lectures,  supple- 
mented by  reading  and  investigation.  Six  hours,  third  term,  required 
Of  Seniors   in  Forestry. 

Schedule    of    Studies    Leading    to    the    Degree    of    Bachelor    of 
Science   in    Forest    Engineering. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Engineering  is 
given  on  completion  of  the  four  years'  course  outlined  below.  The 
required  studies  have  been  chosen  with  reference  to  general  cult- 
ure as  well  as  to  provide  training  in  forestry.  As  remarked  above, 
the  student  is  advised  to  supplement  his  training  in  forestry  with 
one  or  more  years  at  some  post-graduate  scchool  before  attempting 
to  practice  forest  engineering  in  a  professional  way. 
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Bachelor  of  Science   (Forest   Engineering.) 
Freshman. 


Drawing  6 

English    3    

History    2 

Latin   1 

or 
German    2 
Mathematics   1. 


2,   3 


18 
Junior. 

Chemistry  2    3 

Selected    Parts    of    Civil    En- 
gineering 2,  3   4 

Drawing  9    2 

Botany  2 3 

Zoology  2   3 

Forestry  3,4 3 


Sophomore. 

Engineering    1     3 

Drawing,  7,  8    2 

English  4    3 

Latin  2 
or 

German    3    3 

Mathematics  4,  5,  7   4 

Physics  5   3 

18 
Senior. 

Geology  1  1% 

Economics  11,  12    3 

Forestry  5,  6,  7,  8,  9   14 


18 


is  y2 


The  Graduate  School* 


Graduate  courses  may  be-  offered  in  any  School  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege or  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Be- 
fore publication  the  details  of  such  courses  as  are  proposed  to  be 
offered  are  submitted  by  the  head  of  the  School,  have  consideration 
by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Graduate  work,  and  are  approved  by 
the  Academic  Council  of  the  University. 

These  courses  are  conducted  by  methods  varying  with  the  dif- 
ferent Schools,  and  form  the  logical  continuation  of  the  undergrad- 
uate work  done  in  these  Schools.  Details  of  authorized  graduate 
courses  may  be  found  under  the  special  statements  from  the  Schools 
of  Franklin  College  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Graduate  Students  are  received  as  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  Students  applying  for 
these  degrees  must  have  graduated  at  this  institution  or  some  other 
of  similar  grade,  and  are  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  diplo- 
mas. Should  a  student  desire  to  pursue  graduate  courses  in  whick 
his  undergraduate  training  has  not  been  as  full  as  that  here  given, 
he  may  be  required  to  attend  the  regular  college  classes  in  addition. 

Fellowships. — To  encourage  graduate  work  in  the  University, 
tbe  Trustees  have  instituted  a  system  of  fellowships.  Remuneratioa 
is  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually.  Competition  for  fellow- 
ships is  open  to  graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions,  subject  to 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  Applications  for  fellowships  must  be  filed  with  the  Chancel- 
lor in  writing  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  accompanied  by  evidence  of  special  aptitude 
for  the  department  selected,  and  the  written  endorsement  of  the 
professors  in  that  department. 

2.  Fellows  are  to  perform  any  duties  assigned  them  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  and  ta 
cooperate  in  upholding  the  University,  and  promoting  scholarship 
and  good  order. 

3.  Each  Fellow  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study  approved  by 
the  head  of  his  department  and  the  Faculty.  In  every  case  he 
shall  give  evidence  of  progress  by  preparing  a  thesis,  delivering  a 
lecture,  or  passing  a  formal  examination. 

4.  Fellows  are  authorized  to  form  special  classes  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  may  be  backward  in  their  classes,  or 
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who  may  for  any  reason  require  the  special  care  of  a  tutor,  and  to 
receive  compensation  for  such  classes. 

5.     Fellowships  are  held  for  one  year  with  privilege  of  renewal. 

Degrees. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science 
are  conferred  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  or  M.  S.  must  have  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  from  this  University  or  some 
other  institution  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  The  candidate  must  pursue  here  and  complete  satisfactori- 
ly one  major  and  two  minor  graduate  courses.  These  courses  must 
include  three  different  subjects  in  at  least  two  different  schools. 
(Thus,  History  and  Political  Economy  may  be  taken  as  different 
subjects,  though  grouped  in  one  school;  so,  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
etc.)  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty,  after 
reference  to  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Work.  A  major  course  in 
any  school  is  based  upon  and  is  an  extension  of  the  Senior  or  most 
advanced  undergraduate  class  of  that  school.  A  minor  course  may 
be  based  upon  and  be  an  extension  of  the  most  advanced  undergrad- 
uate class  of  the  school  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  which 
the  applicant  for  the  master's  degree  received. 

3.  For  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  the  major  course  and  at  least  one 
minor  must  be  selected  from  the  schools  of  Group  I;  for  the  degree 
of  M.  S.,  from  the  schools  of  Group  II. 

Group  I.  Philosophy  and  Education,  History  and  Political  Sci 
ence,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  English  and  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  Romance  Languages. 

Group  II.  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  Biology. 

4.  After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pursued 
graduate  courses  have  reported  to  the  Faculty  that  he  has  satisfac- 
torily pursued  courses  and  has  passed  written  examinations  upon 
them,  he  shall  be  examined  orally  by  the  Faculty. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must  complete 
all  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering;  must  graduate  in  one  modern  language;  and 
must  complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  the  Departments  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Engineering. 

For  the  degree  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  the  student  must 
complete  satisfactorily  additional  work  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  an  original  thesis. 


The  Law  Department* 


FACULTY. 


DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  C.  and  M.  E., 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 
SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  Professor  of  Law. 
HOWELL  COBB,  A.  M.,  B.  L., 

Judge  City  Court  of  Athens,  Professor  of  Law. 
JOHN  DAGG  MELL,  A.  B.,  B.  L., 

Lecturer  on  Parliamentary  Law. 
SAMUEL  CALDWELL  BENEDICT,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

john  h.  t.  Mcpherson,  a.  b.,  ph.  d., 

Lecturer  on  Roman  Law. 
THOMAS  F.  GREEN,  B.  L., 

Lecturer  on  Federal  Procedure  and  Legal  Ethics. 


The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  September  18th, 
11'07.  The  time  requisite  for  graduation  is  two  years.  The  fees  are 
$75.00  per  year,  of  which  $40.00  are  due  at  entrance  and  $35.00  at 
the  opening  of  the  spring  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year,  Blackstone 
will  be  taken  up,  and  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  begin. 

On  arrival  here,  report  at  the  Chancellor's  office,  or  to  the  Dean, 
in  the  Academic  Building,  on  the  University  Campus. 


ADMISSION. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  this  Department  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  upon  the  elements  of  an  English  education.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  Senior  Class,  in  addition  to  the  Eng- 
lish examination,  must  have  completed  one  year's  course  in  a  stand- 
ard law  school,  or  must  have  read  law  under  advice  and  direction  in 
some  law  office  for  one  year,  and  must  stand  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  covered  by  the  Junior  Class  during  the  first  year 
of  the  course  in  this  Department.  Applicants  for  the  degree  must 
enter  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  October.  Students  not  appli- 
cants for  the  degree  may  enter  at  any  time.    No  student  under  the 
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age  of  eighteen  years  will  be  admitted.  Students  transferred  from 
the  Academic  Department  must  obtain  written  permission  from  the 
Chancellor,  allowing  such  transfer,  and  certificates  from  the  proper 
officer  of  the  University,  showing  that  they  have  been  satisfactory 
students  in  that  Department. 

The  course  of  study  being  systematized  and  compressed  into  a 
comparatively  short  time,  it  being  vastly  important  that  the  first 
principles  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  mastered,  it  is 
urged  that  each  student  begin  with  the  class  at  the  opening  of  tho 
autumn  term. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 
Examination*  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  xoill 

be  held  as  follows: 

Blackstone,  Book  I Monday,  September    9th,  1901 

Constitutional  Law Tuesday,  10th, 

Blackstone,  Book  II Wednesday,  "  11th,      " 

Contracts Thursday,  12th,      " 

Torts Friday,  "  13th, 

Sales   and  Bailments Saturday,  Utfh, 

Criminal  Law Monday,  16th, 

Elementary  Law Tuesday,  11th, 

Blackstone,   Book   III Tuesday,  11th, 

English Wednesday,  IXth.      " 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  will 

be  held  as  follows: 

English Tuesday,  September  11  th,  1007 

Wednesday,        "  18th,  1907 

Examinations  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  each  day. 
Applicants  are  particularly  urged  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

METHOD  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  best  features  of  the  lecture  and  the  recitation  are  secured 
by  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  department.  Read 
ing  is  daily  assigned  in  the  text-book,  the  professor  comments  od 
the  same,  and  the  student  is  required  to  recite  thereon.  By  thifr 
means  each  part  of  the  subject  is  explained  to  the  student  ,is  thee 
read  by  him,  and  he  is  either  questioned  thereon,  or  hears  othei 
questioned. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  in  this  Department  is  completed  in  two  years,  con- 
sisting of  four  terms.  The  exercises  of  the  University,  including 
this  Department,  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  in 
each  year  and  end  at  the  annual  Commencement  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June. 
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The  autumn  term  commences  with  the  college  year  and  closes, 
the  day  before  Christmas. 

The  spring  term  commences  the  day  following  New  Year  and 
closes  at  Commencement. 

Two  courses  of  instruction  are  pursued,  to  wit,  the  Study 
Course  and  the  Lecture  Course,  arranged  as  follows: 

Study  Course. 
The  class  meets  one  of  the  professors  of  law  at  the  morning 
hour,  and  the  other  professor  of  law  at  the  afternoon  hour,  daily 
(except  Saturday  and  Sunday),  with  a  previously  assigned  part  of 
the  text-book  then  being  read.  The  professor  delivers  lectures  ex- 
planatory of  the  text,  and  questions  the  members  of  the  class  on  the 
text  and  the  lecture  of  the  previous  meeting. 

First  Year. 

The  autumn  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, Elementary  Law,  American  Law,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Constitution  of  Georgia,  Part  First  of  the  Code  of 
Georgia,  relating  to  the  political  organization  of  the  State. 

The  spring  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Contracts,  Sales, 
Bailments,  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Corporations. 

Second  Year. 

The  autumn  term  work  covers  the  subjects  of  Commercial 
Law,  Agency,  Partnership,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

The  spring  term  covers  the  subjects  of  Real  Estate,  Conveyanc- 
ing, Domestic  Relations,  Equity  Principles  and  Pleading,  Evidence. 
International  Law. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  recitation  from  the  regular  text-books, 
the  students  are  required  to  consult  other  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  law. 

Lecture  Courses. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  several  lecturers  of  the  Department 
at  the  noon  hour  three  times  a  week.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged 
that  the  several  courses  of  lectures  do  not  conflict.  The  lecturers 
and  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  three  times  a  week,  during  the  spring 
term  of  the  Senior  year,  on  Federal  Statute  Law,  Procedure  and 
Practice  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Green. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  twice  a  week 
during  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Benedict.  The 
text-book  in  this  course  is  Reese's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law,  by  Prof.  John  D.  Mell,  begin 
about  the  middle  of  the  spring  term  of  the  second  year,  and  con- 
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tinue  for  about  three  weeks.    The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Mell's 
Parliamentary  Law. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  (Roman)  Law  is  delivered  by 
J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, during  the  second  year. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  Department  during  the  two  years,  of  two  terms  each,  to 
wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  those  who  are  admitted 
to  the  second  year  of  the  course,  and  continue  in  actual  attendance 
for  one  year,  of  two  terms,  to  wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms, 
and  complete  successfully  the  required  course  of  study,  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
ADMISSION   TO  THE   BAR. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  the  graduates  of  this  Department 
are  admitted  to  the  bar,  without  examination  in  court,  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  diploma. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  graduates  of  this  Department  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  State  Bar  will  be  admitted  to  the  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States  without  examination. 

Those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Federal  Court 
are  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar  without  examination. 

HONORS. 

Two  members  of  the  Law  Department  are  allowed  places  among 
the  senior  speakers  on  Commencement  Day.  The  speakers  from  the 
Law  Department  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  Department 
for  general  excellence  in  all  the  exercises  and  branches  of  study  in 
the  Department.  Those  members  of  the  Senior  class  only  are  eli- 
gible to  these  places,  who  have  attended  the  full  two  years'  course 
in  this  Department. 

MOOT  COURTS  AND   LEGAL   EXERCISES. 

After  the  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  moot  courts  are 
held  in  which  one  of  the  professors  presides,  the  juries  being  taken 
from  the  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  law 
students  are  assigned  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  cases  on  trial.  In 
these  courts  the  students  are  taught  the  actual  practice  of  law,  such 
as  pleading,  drawing  orders,  moving  for  new  trials,  advocacy  befora 
the  court  and  jury,  the  use  of  reports  and  text-books  as  authority; 
in  short,  all  the  elements  of  actual  court-house  practice. 

Throughout  the  course  exercises  are  given  in  pleading  and 
drawing  deeds,  wills,  and  mortgages,  and  all  kinds  of  legal  docu- 
ments, including  commercial  paper.  The  students  are  first  required 
to  correct  the  papers  drawn  by  each  other,  and  then  the  professor 
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in  charge  reviews  and  explains  both  the  original  and  corrected  ex- 
ercises. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  equip  its  graduates 
ready  for  active  practice  of  the  profession. 

GEORGIA    LAW    DEBATING    SOCIETY. 

The  law  students  conduct  a  successful  and  beneficial  society, 
which  meets  once  a  week  ani  they  debate  questions  of  law.  All 
students  of  the  Department  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
society.  The  society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  law 
course. 

MOOT  PARLIAMENT. 

A  moot  parliament  is  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Parliamentary  Law,  the  officers  being  students.  The  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  legislative  assemblies  are  thus  practical- 
ly taught. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  examinations — oral  and  written.  Each 
professor  daily  examines  orally  on  the  prescribed  reading.  Writ- 
ten examinations  are  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  text-book  or 
branch  of  study.  These  examinations  are  made  very  searching,  and 
the  student  is  given  abundant  time  to  write  out  his  answers  without 
assistance,  thus  impressing  upon  his  mind  what  he  has  learned  and 
disclosing  accurately  and  impartially  his  progress. 

LIBRARY. 

The  law  library  consists  of  the  Georgia  Reports  and  standard 
text-books.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Georgia  Reports  and 
all  other  public  books  are  furnished  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
published. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recently  supplied  this  depart- 
ment with  valuable  publications  issued  by  the  Government. 

The  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  presented 
to  the  department  a  complete  set  of  their  "Practitioner's  Series," 
which  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  the  professors  and  students. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark,  and  mother  of  the  late  Thomas  N.  Denmark,  the  hand- 
some law  libraries  of  those  two  loyal  sons  of  the  University  have 
been  donated  to  this  Department.  The  libraries  contain  complete 
sets  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  digests,  and  many  standard  text  books. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  students  of  the  Law  Department 
are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  other 
students  of  the  University. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1859,  the  board  determined  to  reorganize  the  University, 
and  in  the  plan  that  was  then  adopted  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  law  school,  "in  which  facilities  for  the  best  legal  education 
would  be  afforded."  In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  on  August  4,  1859, 
on  motion  of  Governor  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Joseph  Henry  Lump- 
kin (the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Georgia),  William  Hope  Hull  and 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  were  elected  professors,  and  the  law  school 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  On  December  19,  1859,  by  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School 
was  incorporated,  and  these  three  gentlemen  were  both  the  incor- 
porators and  the  professors.  From  that  time  to  the  death  of  Judge 
Lumpkin  in  1867  (Mr.  Cobb  having  died  in  1862),  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Lumpkin  Law  School,  and  the  graduates  were  awarded  their  diplo- 
mas by  the  Trustees  at  the  regular  Commencement.  The  exercises 
of  the  law  school  were  suspended  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  August,  1867,  Benjamin  H.  Hill  and  William  L.  Mitchell  were 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  two  vacancies  in  the  Law 
Department,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  law  school  has  been 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Hill's  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  1877,  his  connection  with  the  school  was  nominal,  and  the 
classes  were  under  the  sole  care  of  Dr.  Mitchell  until  1881,  when 
Pope  Barrow  and  George  Dudley  Thomas  were  elected  professors 
of  law.  Dr.  Mitchell  died  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Barrow  resigned  in  1883. 
In  1884  Andrew  J.  Cobb  was  elected,  and  from  that  time  until  1890 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Cobb  filled  the  chairs. 

In  1890  Howell  Cobb  was  elected.  In  1893,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Cobb  having  resigned  as  regular  professors,  and  become 
lecturers,  Sylvauus  Morris  was  elected. 

The  chair  of  lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  filled  by 
Dr.  R.  D.  Moore  until  1873,  to  1879  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith,  from  1880  to 
1883  by  Dr.  John  Gerdine,  and  in  1883  Dr.  S.  C.  Benedict  was  elected. 

From  1873  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1888,  Chancellor 
P.  H.  Mell  delivered  lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law  to  the  class  iD 
connection  with  the  Senior  Class  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1894  John  D.  Mell  was  elected  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary 
Law. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  T.  McPherson  was  elected  lecturer  on  Roman  Law 
in  1899. 

In  1900  Sylvanus  Morris  was  elected  Dean. 

In  1901  the  Course  of  Study  was  extended  from  one  to  two 
years. 

In  1906  Thomas  F.  Green  was  elected  Lecturer  on  Federal 
Procedure. 

THE    LAW   SCHOOL  vs.  THE    LAWYER'S   OFFICE. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  which  affords  the  better  place  for 
obtaining  a  legal  education,  a  law  school  or  a  lawyer's  office?  The 
question  is  generally  propounded  by  one  who  has  tried  neither,  and 
is  answered  by  one  who  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  both  to  draw 
an  intelligent  comparison.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  opinions  among  those  well  qualified  to  determine  between  the 
two  methods  of  legal  education,  the  great  majority  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  both  methods  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favor  of  the 
school.  It  may  be  well  to  s-tate  some  of  the  reasons  which  are  ap- 
parent from  a  moment's  reflection. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  student  does  not  wish  access  to  the 
office  of  the  unsuccessful  or  inexperienced  lawyer.  The  trained  and 
busy  lawyer,  who  takes  into  his  office  from  sympathy  or  friendship 
the  prospective  student,  has  no  time  to  spare.  The  constant  thirst 
of  the  studious  young  man  for  explanation  in  almost  every  page  of 
his  book  must  be  satisfied  with  a  hasty  word  or  two  at  intervals  in 
a  busy  day.  If  the  student  hopes  also  to  acquire  practical  knowledge 
by  performing  clerical  duties  for  his  so-called  preceptor,  the  chief 
advantage  is  lost  because  no  reason  is  given  him  why  one  form  is 
used  and  another  is  discarded;  why  one  act  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  In  short,  the  student  in  the  busy  lawyer's  office  simply 
works  out  what  he  can  for  himself,  and  catches,  here  and  there, 
with  a  chance  explanation,  a  glimpse  of  the  law. 

In  the  school,  where  a  sufficient  number  is  collected,  the  profes- 
sor derives  a  revenue  which  compensates  for  the  time  he  spends  in 
instructing.  He  does  not  feel  that  his  valuable  time  is  being  taken 
from  his  work,  because  teaching  the  class  is  one  of  his  chief  as 
well  as  pleasantest  duties.  The  professor  has  time  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  the  inclination  to  explain  to  the  student  every 
principle  which  he  cannot  master  in  his  own  study.  Reciting  every 
day  in  the  hearing  of  his  fellow-students,  and  hearing  them  recite, 
together  with  the  eager  questions  and  answers  which  are  constantly 
arising  among  so  many  young  men  pursuing  the  same  subject,  can- 
not fail  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  mind  each  day's  work.  The 
frequent  duty  of  drawing  all  legal  documents,  and  their  criticism 
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in  the  class-room,  enables  the  student  to  understand  the  reason  for 
each  and  teaches  him  to  beware  of  errors  in  his  own  and  in  his  ad- 
versary's work. 

The  object  of  the  student  is  not  to  acquire  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  legal  questions,  but  to  train  himself  to  think,  reason,  and 
express  himself  as  a  lawyer  should.  The  regular  day-by-day  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  an  assigned  part  of  the  subject  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  school.  In  the  office  the  student  reads  one  day  ten 
pages,  on  the  next  none,  on  the  third  day  fifty  or  an  hundred.  In- 
stead of  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  lawyer,  this  tends  more  to 
produce  indigestion,  and  ill  state  of  mental  health. 

"There  is  little,  if  any,  dispute  now  as  to  the  relative  merit  of 
education  by  means  of  law  schools  and  that  to  be  got  by  more 
practical  training  or  apprenticeship  as  an  attorney's  clerk.  Without 
disparagement  of  more  practical  advantages,  the  verdict  of  the  best 
informed  is  in  favor  of  the  schools. 

"The  benefits  which  they  offer  are  easily  suggested,  and  are  the 
most  superior  kind.  They  afford  to  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  general  principles,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  otherwise 
obtained;  they  serve  to  remove  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in 
scientific  and  technical  phraseology;  and  they,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, furnish  the  student  with  the  means  for  clear  conception 
and  accurate  and  precise  expression.  They  familiarize  him  with 
leading  cases,  and  the  application  of  them  in  discussion.  They 
give  him  the  valuable  habit  of  attention,  teach  him  familiar 
maxims,  and  offer  him  the  priceless  opportunities  which  result 
from  constant  and  generous  emulation.  They  lead  him  readily 
to  survey  law  as  a  science,  and  imbue  him  with  the  principles 
of  ethics  as  its  true  foundation.  Disputing,  reasoning,  reading,  dis- 
coursing, become  his  constant  exercise." 

"Observation  shows  that  under  modern  conditions  existing  in 
the  profession,  an  education  in  law  cannot  be  procured  exclusively 
in  a  law  office,  and  that  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  law- 
school  training  are  better  equipped  to  enter  upon  their  career  and 
the  more  likely  to  succeed  therein  than  those  who  come  to  the  bar 
through  an  office.  *  *  Members  of  the  bar  of  the  future,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  have  a  scientific,  well-directed  and  comprehensive  train- 
ing in  a  law  school.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  lawyers  of  today  did 
not  have  that  advantage  and  still  succeed  is  no  reason  why  the  fu- 
ture will  not  demand  it.  *  *  *  The  great  problem  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  bar  can  be  materially  helped  toward  solution 
and  the  bar  decidedly  improved  along  lines  of  public  and  profession- 
al good,  by  requiring  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  study 
in  an  improved  law  school  of  all  future  applicants  for  admission." 
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TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 
Five  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  University  extended  the 
course  in  this  Department  from  one  to  two  years.  The  wisdom,  if 
not  the  necessity,  of  that  action  has  never  been  doubtful.  The 
only  apprehension  was  that  the  prospective  students  of  law  would 
not  appreciate  the  advantages,  and  that  lack  of  sufficient  numbers 
of  students  would  impede  the  progress  of  the  Department.  The 
result  has  shown  that  these  apprehensions  are  groundless.  While 
the  authorities  of  the  University  have  never  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Georgia  State  Bar  Association  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  submit 
ted  and  adopted,  without  amendment,  at  the  meeting  of  July,  1906. 
"We  think  that  not  only  should  admittance  to  the  Bar  be  denied  do 
the  student  of  a  law  college  where  the  course  of  study  required 
does  not  extend  over  two  years,  but  that  the  pursuit  for  at  least 
two  years  of  study  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  section  4402  of 
the  Code  should  be  required  of  those  applicants  for  admission  who 
do  not  present  law  school  diplomas." 

TUITION    AND    EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  in  the  Law  Department  is  $75.00  per  annum,  divid- 
ed as  follows:  $40.00  for  the  autumn  term,  to  January  first;  and 
$35.00  for  the  spring  term,  from  January  first  to  Commencement. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  matriculation  or  library  fee  is  required  in  this  Department. 
The  students  in  law  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  University,  at  Athens,  without  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  per  annum  $75.00,  total $150.00 

Initiation  fee,  literary  society $2.00 

Board,   per  month $8.00  to   $18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights,  per  month $3.00 

Stationery  for  the  year $2.00 

Text-books  can  be  had  for  about $70.00 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them,  and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulations  can 
reach. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
the  new  Denmark  Dining  Hall  from  $8.00  to  $8.50  per  month;  else- 
where at  $10.00  per  month  and  upwards.  Rooms  in  the  dormitory 
are  rent  free.  In  Candler  Hall  (the  new  dormitory)  the  rooms 
contain  bedstead,  washstand,  table,  and  chairs.  The  student  fur- 
nishes all  other  articles,   mattress,   pillow,   and  his  own  fuel   and 
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lights.  In  the  other  dormitory  the  student  furnishes  his  room.  The 
rooms  are  now  furnished,  but  the  furniture  belongs  to  the  students. 
A  new  student  can  usually  purchase  at  a  very  low  price  the  furni- 
ture, or  a  half  interest  therein,  from  students  who  have  graduated. 
On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  these  rooms,  applications  should 
be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  the  Chancellor. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired,  the 
next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  residence 
near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent,  on  the  campus 
and  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month  ($2.50  for 
each  occupant  of  a  room)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture  and 
bedding,  attendance  and  lights,  but  not  usually  including  fuel. 

If  preferred,  the  student  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  pri- 
vate houses,  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month. 

Law  students  are  admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
"Brown  Fund."  For  information  thereon  address  The  Chancellor, 
Athens,  Ga. 

For  list  of  text-books  and  further  information,  address, 

SYLVANUS    MORRIS, 

Athens,   Ga. 


The  Pharmacy  Department* 


DAVID    C.    BARROW,    C.    an  I   M.   E., 

Chancellor   of   the   University. 

SAMUEL   C.   BENEDICT,    M.   D., 

Dean   of  the   Department  of  Pharmacy. 


FACULTY: 

SAMUEL   C.   BENEDICT,    M.    D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

JOHN   P.    CAMPBELL,   A.   B.,   Ph.   D.,    (John   Hopkins), 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Biology. 

ARTHUR  J.  PALMER,  Ph.  G.,   (Univ.  of  N.  Y.), 

Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

H.    C.    WHITE,    B.  S.,    Ph.  D.,    D.  C.  L.,    F.  C.  S., 

Professor   of    Chemistry. 

CHAS.    J.    MOORE,    Ph.D.,    (Univ.    of   Va.), 

Adjunct    Professor    of    Chemistry. 

JOHN  W.  GALLOWAY,  Ph.  G.. 

Assistant  in  Operative  Pharmacy. 

E.  L,.   WORSHAM.   B.    S., 

Tutor  in  Botany. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  in  Sep.  1907.  The 
time  required  to  complete  the  full  course  is  two  years,  or  four 
terms.  The  first  term  begins  at  opening  of  College  year,  and  the 
second  term  of  each  year  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  January.  The  terms  end  at  Commencement  in  June. 
The  fees  are  $50.00  for  the  full  year,  one-half  payable  on  entrance 
and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  January  term.  Students 
who  have  had  previous  work  in  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy, 
or  who  are  weil  advanced  in  the  work  of  the  Junior  class,  may  be 
able  to  enter  the  Ssnior  class,  especially  if  they  have  had  previous 
practice  in  operative  pharmacy.  Students  of  pharmacy  are  not  re- 
quired to  drill,  nor  to  pay  matricalation,  library,  diploma,  or  other 
University  fees  except  a  literary  society  fee  of  two  dollars  re- 
quired of  all  students  of  the  University.  All  the  other  departments 
are  open  to  pharmacy  students  without  fees,  provided  such  work- 
does  not  conflict  with  the  schedule  for  students  in  the  Department 
of  Pharmacy.     Those  students  satisfactorily  completing  the  course 
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receive    the    degrgee    of    Ph.    G.,    (Graduate    in    Pharmacy)    of    the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  its  diploma. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  eighteen,  or  more,  years  of 
age  and  of  good  moral  character.  The  better  the  previous  educa- 
tion of  thsi  student,  the  more  readily  can  he  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  pharmacy.  The  ordinary  education  of  the  state  schools  is 
sufficient. 

It  is  presumed  that  students  applying  for  admission  realize  that 
they  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  work  and  that  those  entering 
must  appreciate  the  value  of  studious  application. 

There  are  no  entrance  examinations  except  for  those  applying 
for  the  Senior  class,  or  for  entrance  in  January  term  to  the  Junior 
class. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
JUNIOR   YEAR.— First  Term. 
Chemistry. — Elementary  chemistry  with  laboratory  work. 
Botany. — Preliminary  to  the   study  of   materia   medica.     Plant 
anatomy,  collection  and  classification. 

Pharmacy. — Elementary  work  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
laboratory  work,  pharmaceutical  arithmetic. 

MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    PHARMACOGNOSY. 

The  study  of  crude  drugs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  black- 
board demonstrations  and  quizzes. 

JUNIOR    YEAR.— Second    Term. 

Chemistry. — General  Elementary  in  the  study  of  minerals. 
Recitation  and  laboratory. 

Eotany. — Special  elementary  course  for  students  of  pharmacy. 
Identification  of  common  plant  species  by  families  and  orders. 

Pharmacy. — Continuation  of  work  of  first  term.  Operative 
pharmacy  in  comminution,  expression,  decantation,  maceration,  fil- 
tration,  percolation,   precipitation,   crystallization,   etc. 

Materia  Medica. — Drugs  from  vegetable  kingdom,  continued. 
Antagonists  and  synergists,  doses  and  general  properties. 

SENIOR   YEAR.— First   Term. 

Chemistry. — Advanced  Chemistry,  organic  Chemistry,  laboratory 
work  directed  to  special  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Botany.— Vegetable  Histology.  A  study  of  reagents  and  stains, 
with  section  cutting  and  microscopical  study  of  crude  drugs  for  dif- 
ferentiation. 

Pharmacy. — Advanced  work.  The  study  and  manufacture  of 
galenical  and  other  preparations;    waters,  tinctures,  fluid  extracts, 
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spirits,  etc.,  pills,  suppositories,  ointments,  etc. 

Materia  Medica. — Drugs  from  the  animal  and  mineral  king- 
doms.    Incompatibles.     Prescription  writing. 

SENIOR  YEAR.     Second  Term. 

Chemistry. — Advanced  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  plants  and 
food  stuffs.     Physiological  Chemistry. 

Botany. — The  object  of  the  work  for  this  term  is  to  illustrate 
the  methods  of  identifying  powdered  drugs  and  detecting  adulter- 
ations. 

Pharmacy. — Advanced  work;  the  study  of  the  prescription; 
practice  in  compounding  physician's  prescriptions.  Incompatibles, 
roisons  and  antidotes. 

Materia  Medica. — Inorganic  drugs.  Carbon  compounds.  Pre- 
scription writing. 

The  whole  course  in  Materia  Medica  is  strengthened  by  fre- 
quent quizzes,  lectures  and  examinations,  with  such  demonstrations 
from  crudei  and  powdered  drugs  and  official  preparations  as  will  best 
impress  the  student. 

LABORATORIES. 

Chemical  Laboratories. — These  laboratories  afford  ample  ac- 
commodation for  students.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  desk  and 
locker  which  he  alone  uses.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus  assigned 
to  the  student  individually,  the  laboratories  are  supplied  with  all 
necessary  apparatus  for  higher  and  more  advanced  work. 

Laboratory  for  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. — This  lab- 
oratory has  just  been  completed  for  individual  work  at  the  desk, 
each  student  having  his  own  desk,  locker  and  apparatus  for  practi- 
cal work  in  manipulation  and  dispensing. 

The  room  is  large,  abundantly  lighted,  and  is  an  ideal  place  for 
such  work.  It  is  furnished  with  balances,  percolation  stands,  and  all 
necessary  apparatus  for  prescription  filling,  dispensing,  and  manu- 
facturing of  such  preparations  as  are  most  commonly  called  for  in 
the  drugstore. 

Botanical  Laboratory. — This  laboratory  is  in  the  new 
biological  building,  LeConte  Hall.  It  is  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped laboratories  for  botanical  work  south  of  Baltimore,  and  affords 
every  needed  facility  for  microscopical  as  well  as  less  minute 
structural  work.  It  is  intended  here  to  teach  the  student  of  phar- 
macy how  to  differentiate  from  official  and  pure  drugs,  the  spurious 
and  adulterated,  and  to  thoroughly  familiarize  him  with  the  struc- 
tures and  life  history  of  the  plants  from  which  he  will  later  obtain 
material  for  use  in  his  life  work.     In  this  building  is  also  provided 
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a  large  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  growing  plants  may  be  studied. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. — The  student  in  this  de- 
partment has  at  his  command  and  for  his  daily  use  cabinets  of 
crude  drugs  for  identification,  classification  and  study  as  to  habitat, 
method  of  collection,  preparation,  adulterations  and  manufacture, 
and  especially  in  this  department  is  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  botany  illustrated. 

EXPENSES. 
Each  year: 

Tuition $50.00 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Pharmaceutical 10.00 

Chemical 5.00 

Botanical 2.50 

Total $67.50 

Other  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month, $8.50  to  $18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights 3.00 

Stationery,  per  year 2.00 

Text  Books,  about 15.00 

The  individual  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them:  no  college  regulation  can  reach  or  control  this  matter. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
Denmark  Hall— the  new  dining  hall — from  $8.00  to  $8.50  per  month; 
elsewhere  from  $10.00  per  month  upwards.  Rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tories are  rent  free.  In  Candler  Hall — the  new  dormitory — the 
rooms  contain  bedstead,  washstand,  table  and  chairs.  The  student 
furnishes  all  other  articles,  mattress,  pillow,  etc.,  and  his  own  fuel 
and  lights.  In  the  other  dormitories  the  student  furnishes  his  room. 
The  rooms  are  now  furnished,  but  the  furniture  belongs  to  the  stu- 
dents. A  new  student  can  often  purchase,  at  a  very  low  figure,  the 
furniture  (or  half  interest  therein)  of  students  who  have  graduated. 
On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  rooms,  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Chancellor,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired,  the 
next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  residence 
near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent  on  the  Campus 
or  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month  ($2.50  for  each 
occupant)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture  and  bedding,  attend- 
ance and  light,  but  not  fuel. 

If  preferred,  the  student  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  pri- 
vate houses,  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.00  to  $20.00  per  month. 
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BOOKS. 

Chemistry.     Reinsert.     Storer  and  Lindsay. 

Botany.     Coulter's  "Plants." 

Pharmacy. — Coblentz,  Remington  or  Caspari. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.     Sadler  and  Coblentz. 

Materia  Medica.     Culbreths. 

These  books  may  all  be  obtained  after  the  student  reaches  the 
University  and  often  in  good  condition  at  reduced  prices  as  second 
hand  books. 

PRIVILEGES. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  other  students  of  the  University.  They  may  at- 
tend classes  in  other  departments  if  they  so  desire,  when  the  hours 
do  not  conflict  with  the  schedule  of  the  course  in  pharmacy. 

They  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  literary  societies  and 
have  the  same  access  to  the  library  as  other  students. 

In  matters  of  discipline  they  are  governed  by  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  prescribed  for  other  students  of  the  University, 
term  opens  Sept.  20,  1907.  Registration  in  School  of  Phar- 
macy should  be  made  net  later  than  Oct.  1st,  1907. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  prime  object  of  the  course  in  pharmacy  is  to  furnish  a 
thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  course  for  the  profession  of  phar- 
macy. The  University  does  not  demand  practical  experience  for 
admission  to  the  courses  in  pharmacy,  but  desires  such  preparation 
as  will  best  suit  the  student  for  university  work. 

The  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  fundamental  to  this  work 
— chemistry  (theoretical  and  laboratory) ;  botany  (primary  instruc- 
tion and  laboiatory),  are  studied  in  view  of  their  prac- 
tical application  in  pharmacy.  This  is  just  as  true  for  pharmacy  as 
for  the  study  of  any  other  applied  science  or  art. 

In  pursuing  these  studies  the  student  at  a  university  has  the 
advantage  of  close  association  with  students  in  other  courses.  The 
preparation  which  the  prospective  student  of  pharmacy  should 
seek  is,  therefore,  not  that  of  the  shops  and  drugstores,  but  of  a  good 
school,  which  will  furnish  him  a  groundwork  for  these  studies. 

We  prefer  not  to  have  practical  instruction  prior  to  admission 
if  it  is  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  school  education. 

Pharmacy  is,  like  its  sister  profession,  medicine,  needed  not 
only  by  the  general  practitioner  of  pharmacy  in  the  drugstore,  but 
for  specialized  laboratory  work  in  the  higher  establishments  of 
manufacturing  pharmacists. 
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There  is  always  a  need  and  at  good  salaries  for  men  success- 
fully completing  a  course  in  pharmacy — the  supply  of  competent 
graduates  in  pharmacy  is  still  much  less  than  the  demand.  No 
amount  of  drug  store  training,  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  can  fi* 
oiie  to  compete  successfully  in  efficiency  and  in  proportionate  value 
to  his  employer,  with  the  man  who  has  finished  his  training  in 
pharmacy  in  a  good  school.  The  immense  advantage  to  a  student 
of  pharmacy  of  taking  his  course  at  a  University  must  be  self  evi- 
dent. The  broadening  influence  of  contact  with  minds  studying 
the  various  branches,  the  acquaintances  and  friendships  made  with 
the  many  who  will  be  contemporaries  in  after  years;  the  comrade- 
ship of  men  bent  upon  similar  pursuits;  the  life  of  a  University 
in  its  work,  its  competitions  and  its  recreations — all  beckon  the 
would-be  student  to  the  halls  of  learning  on  the  University  campus. 

For  information  and  catalogues,  apply  to 

DR.  S.  C.  BENEDICT,  Dean, 

Athens,  Ga. 


University  Summer  School 


FIFTH    SESSION. 
July   1    to   August  2,   1907. 


OFFICERS. 


Superintendent,  T.  J.  Woofter. 

Registrar,  A.  L.  Hull. 

Directors:  D.  C.  Barrow,  Chancellor;  C.  M.  Snelling,  Dean 
Franklin  College;  H.  C.  White,  President  State  College;  E.  C.  Bran- 
son, President  State  Normal  School;  T.  J.  Woofter,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education;  W.  B.  Merritt,  State  School  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  University  Summer  School  is  a  result  of  the  educational 
revival  in  the  state.  It  is  the  outcome  of  earnest  efforts  of  the  ed- 
ucational leaders  of  the  state  to  meet  the  demand,  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  others,  for  higher  educational  opportunities,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  expense  of  going  to  the  summer  schools  held 
in  other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  school  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1897.  The  first  session  was  held  during  the  summer  of  1903,  the 
funds  being  contributed  by  the  University,  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  citizens  of  Athens. 

Representatives  of  the  faculties  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
University  system  united  to  form  the  working  faculty,  together 
with  members  of  the  faculties  of  other  colleges  in  the  state,  and 
other  eminent  educators  from  this  and  other  states. 

The  school  held  its  second  session  during  the  summer  of  1904, 
the  University  being  aided  financially  in  its  support  by  the  Peabody 
Fund  and  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.  So  great  was  the  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  teachers  of  the  state  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
made  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University,  and  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  perma- 
nent institutions  of  the  state. 

RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  summer  session  is  integrally  a  part 
of  the  University  work,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  will  embrace: 

1.  Common-School  Subjects. 

2.  High-School  Subjects. 

3.  College  Subjects. 

4.  Pedagogical  Courses. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  School  is  primarily  to  extend  to 
those  who  are  otherwise  engaged  during  the  school  year  the  advan- 
tages for  instruction  which  the  University  can  offer,  together  with 
the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  of  the  University. 
Courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  classes: 

1.  The  needs  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  have  been  placed 
foremost  in  planning  the  school. 

2.  Students  desiring  to  prepare  for  college  by  making  up  de- 
ficiencies to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  entrance  examina- 
tions. , 

3.  Students  in  college  who  have  conditions  to  work  off  or  who 
desire  to  do  more  work  in  some  special  line. 

4.  Persons  who  wish  to  add  to  their  general  culture  and  at- 
tainments, but  who  are  unable  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  therefore  manifold.  Present  condi- 
tions make  it  necessary  to  offer  rather  a  large  number  of  courses 
in  the  common  school  branches.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  however,  that 
the  scholarship  of  Georgia  teachers  will  gradually  improve  until  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  a  far  greater  demand  for  higher 
courses  in  the  University. 

EXPENSES. 

A  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  each  person  registering  in  the  Summer 
School.  This  will  admit  a  student  to  the  classes  for  which  he  regis- 
ters and  to  all  public  lectures  given  during  the  session.  Board 
and  lodging  at  the  University,  $18.00  for  the  entire  session.  Re- 
duced rates  are  given  by  the  railroads. 

A  bulletin  giving  complete  information  as  to  courses  of  study 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Chancellor,  or  from  Prof. 
T.  J.  Woofter,  Superintendent,  Athens. 
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FACULTY— SESSION  OF  J9C6- 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

THOS.   J.   YVOOFTER,  A.  M.,   Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 
INSTRUCTORS. 
GERTRUDE  A.  ALEXANDER,  L.  L,  A.  M Child  Study  and  Meth- 
od.    Editor  of  Southern  Educational  Journal. 
W.  H.  BOCOCK,  A.  M Greek 

Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Georgia. 
M.  VIOLET  BROTHERS, Expression 

Teacher  of  Expression,  Southern  Female  College,  La  Grange, 
M    L.  BRITTAIN,  A.  B English  Grammar 

Superintendent  Schools  Fulton   County. 
JOKX  P.  CAMPBELL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D Botany,  Physiology 

Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Georgia. 
STELLA  S.   CENTER,  A.  B., Literature 

Teacher   of  English,    Monroe    College. 
R.  B.  DANIEL,  A.  B.,  Civics,  Schcol  Organization  and  Supervision. 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Valdcsta,  Ga. 
C.    H.   DAVIS,   B.  S., Agriculture 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  N.  Ga.  Ag.  College. 
DAVID  L.  EARNEST,  A.  M., Physics,  Physical  Geography 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  State  Normal  School. 
LAWTON  B.  EVANS,  A.  B.. Education 

Superintendent   City   Schools,  Augusta,  Ga. 
H     J.   GAERTNER,   A.  B.. Arithmetic 

Superintendent  Waynesboro  City  Schools. 
F.    M.   HARPER,   A.M.. Geo- 

Principal  High  School,  Athens. 
MARGARET  L.  HALL Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Teacher  of  Hhetoric,  '  d  Female  College. 

AGNES  E.  HARRIS  (G.  N.  &  I.  College;  Oread)..  Domestic  Science 

Teacher  Domestic  Science,  Macon  City  Schools. 
W.    D.    HCOPER.    A.  M.,    ... Latin 

Professor   of   Latin.   University   of   Georgia. 
MAUD  KATHAN Physical  Education 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  School. 
O.    KEITH.   A.  B.,   A.M.. German 

Instructor  Romance  Languages,  Columbian  University,  D.  C. 
W.   H.  KILPATRICK,  A.M.,    ...Algebra,  Trigonometry.   Arithmetic 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Vice-President  Mercer  Univer- 
sity. 
JOSEPH  LUSTPAT,  Bach  es  Lett.   (Paris)    French,  Spanish 

Professor  Romance  Languages.  University  of  Georgia. 
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ANNIE  LINTON  (Teachers'  College) Drawing,  Modeling 

Teacher  of  Handicrafts,  State  Normal  School. 
F.  A.  MERRILL,  A.  B., Geography 

Professor  Natural  Sciences,  Union  Baptist  Institute. 
ELETA  A.  MILLS, Reading  and  Number 

Principal  Crew  Street  School,  Atlanta. 
JERE  M.  POUND,  A.  B., Psychology,  Hist.  Education 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Ga.  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
STEWART  R.   ROBERTS,   S.  M.,   M.  D., Nature   Study 

Professor  of  Biology,  Emory  College,  Professor  of  Physiology 

in  Atlanta  School  of  Medicine. 
S.   V.    SANPORD,  A.   B Englisn 

Assistant  Professor  of  Eng.  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 
PRESTON  W.  SEARCH,  A.  B., Education 

General  Lecturer,  Author  Ideal  School. 
MrLDRED    SHEPPERSON    (Teachers'    Col.)    U.  S.  History 

Teacher  of  History,  State  Normal  School. 
C.    S.   STANAGE Music 

Teacher  State  Normal  School. 
JESSIE  M.  SNYDER, Primary  Methods 

Principal  Model  School,  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
W.  E.  THOMPSON,  A.  B.,  ...   Ancient  History,  School  Government 

Principal  in  Savannah  City  Schools. 
H.  C.  WHITE,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S Chemistry,  Agriculture 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  President  State  College. 
EMILY  P.  WTLBURN,   (Teachers'  College)    .  .    . .    Manual  Training 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  Hancock  County. 
THOS.  J.  WOOFTER,  A.  M.,      Ph.  D., Education 

Professor  Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 

PLATFORM    LECTURES.. 

First  week:     Dr.  Roland  D.  Grant,  six  lectures. 

Second  week:     Dr.  Preston  W.  Search,  seven  lectures. 

Third  week:     Miss  M.  Rutherford,  seven  lectures. 

Fourth  week:  Hon.  Luther  Manship,  three  lectures;  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Felton,  one  lecture;  Chancellor  D.  C.  Barrow,  one  lecture;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Hill,  one  lecture. 

Fifth  week:  Supt.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  five  lectures;  Com'r. 
W.  B.  Merritt,  one  lecture;    Miss  Brothers  and  Mr.  Stallage,  recital. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONFERENCES. 

1.  On  High  Schccls,  Professor  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Director. 
During  the  second  week  of  the  Summer  School.  All  the  different 
phases  of  high  school  organization,  course  of  study,  methods,  etc., 
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were  fully  discussed.    Two  sessions  a  day  for  five  days  were  held. 
There  were  forty-two  college  and  high  school  men  in  attendance. 

2.  On  Schcool  Imp  rove  merit,  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill,  Director. 
The  work  of  the  fourth  week  stressed  ways  and  means  of  school 
improvement,  the  value  of  the  aesthetic  in  education,  and  other 
related  problems.  Mrs.  Hill  is  president  of  the  School  Improvement 
Club  of  Georgia,  and  one  general  assembly  meeting  was  set  aside 
for  a  special  program  under  her  direction. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 


Brown,  John  Andrew, 
Daniells,  William  Nathaniel, 
Forbes,  Walter  T. 


Augusta 

Madison,  Wis. 

Athens 


ROLL  O?  STUDENTS  IN  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 


Note. — In  the  following  lists  the  number  (1,   2 
the  name  of  a  student  shows  the  class — Freshman, 
or  Senior  respectively — to  which  he  belongs. 

Allen,   Frederick,    2 

Allen,  Linton  Eugene,  2 

Anderson,  Ernest  4 

Anderson,   James  Alfred,   1 

Bancroft,  Edward,  4 

Beall,   Olin   Ferdue,   2 

Bell,  William  Arthur,  3 

Bennett,  Ulric  Joseph,  2 

Blatchford,  Robert  S.,  1 

P.ocock,  John  Holmes,  1 

Rower,   Lucien,   4 

Brantley,  William  Gordon,  Jr.,  4 

Brewton,  Thomas  Wayne,  2 

Brock,   Pope   Turman,l 

Broughton,  Rollin,  4 
;    Brown,  Edward  Mitchell,  2 

Brown,  W7illiam  Wedford,  4 

Bunce,  Allen  Hamilton,  3 

Bussey,  James  Samuel,  Jr.,  3 

Cabaniss,  Carroll  Daniel,  3 

Cabaniss,  Emory  Winship,  1 

Callaway,  Gordon  Bennett,  2 
-Carmichael,  Ambrose  Homer,  4 
/  Cates,  Robert  Boyd,  3 

Cheatham,  Elliott  Evans,  4 
^Cleveland,  Philip  McLaren,  2 

Colbert,  Clyde  Francis,  3 

Connerat,  William  Spencer,  1 

Davis,  Bradley  Burns,  2 
x  Davis,  John  Camp,  1 

Davis,  Philip  Watkins,  4 


3,  or  4)   following 
Sophomore,  Junior, 

Chiplsy 

Chipley 

Summit 

Summit 

Athens 

Carrollton 

Clem 

Jefferson 

Cordele 

Athens 

Bainbriige 

Brunswick 

Claxton 

Estennolle 

Madison 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Statesboro 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Lexington 

Jackson 

Waynesboro 

Dawson 

Griffin 

Kingston 

Savannah 

Newnan 

Rome 

Lexington 


t     • 
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Davison,  John  Albert,  3 
Downs,  Walter  Lee,  2 
Dunson,  Joseph  Eugene,  3 
Edgerton,  Minnie  Thomas,  Jr.,  3 
Eirod,  Luther  Frary,  3 
Falk,  Washington,  1 
Faust,  Walter  Zachariah,  4 
Pitts,  John  William,  3 
Flasher,  Louis,  2 
Florence,  James  Wesley,  3 
Fester,  James  Holmes,  1 
Garrett,  Homer  Woodward,  3 
Gillon,   George  Hazelhurst,  4 
Glausier,  Gordon  Weston,  2 
Gober,    William   Mayes,   3 
Griffith,  Walton  Harris,  4 
Groover,  Denmark,  2 
Groves,  Meynard,  1 
Harris,  John  Burke,  3 
Hayes,  Garland  Carey,  1 
Heard,  Pierre,  1 
Heath,   Henry  Persons,   2 
Henson,  Wylie  Clayton,  3 
Herndon,  Thomas  Ambrose,  2 
Holmes,  Walter  Richard,   2 
Howell,  James  Singleton,  1 
Hunnicutt,  John  Atkinson,  4 
Jones,  George  William,  1 
Jones,  Harrison,  4 
Jr,nes,  William  Saunders,  3 
Lancaster,    George*   Thomas,   2 
Langford,  Oel  Heidt,  3 
Lewis,  Samuel  Lawrence,  4 
Lloyd,  Abram  Luther,  3 
Lufburrnw,  Milton  Randolph,  3 
Matthews,  Aubrey,  1 
Michael,  Jercme  Cohen,  2 
Middlebrooks,    Grover   Cleveland,   4 
Morrow,  Troy  Gaines,  2 
Morton,    Samuel   Emerson,   3 
McCay,  Edward  Lee,  4 
McDonnell,  Alexander  Ramsay,  2 
McElmurray,  Evan  Howell,  1 
McWhorter,  Fonville,  2 
McWhorter,  Marcus  Pharr,  2 


Comer 

Watkinsville 

LaGrange 

Atlanta 

Jefferson 

Savannah 

Lexington 

LaGrange 

Valdosta  "j— 

Odessaiale 

Monroe 

Buena  Vista 

Atlanta 

Baconton 

Marietta 

Athens 

Quitman 

Lincolnton 

Macon 

Carnesville 

Augusta 

Talbotton 

Rocky  Creek 

Crawford 

Macon 

Thomaston 

Athens 

Herndon 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Forsyth 

Ft.  Lamar 

Red  Oak 

Newborn 

Oliver 

Dallas 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Rutledge 

Gray 

Danielsville 

Savannah 

Waynesboro 

Woodville 

Athens 
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Neely,  Alvin  Wilkins,  4 
Neisler,  John  Howard,  3 
Newman,  Henry,  1 
Nix,  Albert  Hosea,  1 
O'Hara,  William  Reville,  4, 
Oliver,  Samuel  Thurmond,  3 
Oliver,  William  Elrod,  1 
Palmer,   Paul  Earle,  2 
Parker,  Hugh  Everett,  4 
Payne,  DeWitt,  4 

Payne,  Joseph  James   Memory,   1 
Peacock,  Theophilus  Roscoe,  2 
Pentecost,  Marcus  Pearson,  2 
Phillips,   Charles   Thomas,   2 
Price,  James  Addison,  3 
Reynolds,  Harold  Irwin,  3 
Roberts,  James  Archie,  2 
Rogers,  Frank,  1 
Saye,  Ernest  Boling,  1 
Scott,  Robert  Bucher,  2 
Shealy,  Hugh  Williams,  1 
Shelton,  William  Arthur,  3 
Silver,  Marion,  2 
Slack,  Harry  Richmond,  3 
Slaton,  William  Franklin,  3 
Smith,  Sidney  Oslin,  3 
Solomon,  Israel  Abraham,  2 
Stevens,  Joseph  Augustus,  2 
Taylor,  Ralph  Leland,  3 
Taylor,  Sidney  Johnston,  4 
Tilley,  James  Peek,  3 
Turk,  William  Telford,  3 
Waddell,  Vivian  Burnett,  1 
Walker,  Clyde  Zachary,  2 
Walker,  John  Randolph,  2 
Weltner,  Philip  Robert,  4 
Whelchel,  Guy  Oslin,  3 
Williams,  Arthur  Tilman,  1 
Williams,  Henry  Lee  Jewett,  4 
WTillingham,  Frank  Bartow,  3 
WTinn,  Talmadge  Swoll,  4 
Wright,  Boykin  Cabell,  1 
Wright.  William  Wallace,  3 


Waynesboro 

Reynolds 

Atlanta 

Commerce 

Greenville 

Elberton 

Athens 

Sandersville 

Athens 

Ft.  Lamar 

Carnesville 

Kite 

Winder 

Atlanta 

Farmington 

Lexington 

Nichols 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ball  Ground 

Decatur 

Oglethorpe 

Calhoun 

Augusta 

LaGrange 

Atlanta 

Gainesville 

Savannah 

Berkeley 

Davisboro 

Davisboro 

Conyers 

Homer 

Marietta 

White  Plains 

Cass 

Augusta 

Comer    • 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Macon 

Forsyth 

Savannah 

Augusta 

Bainbridge 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  STATE  COLLEGE, 

General   B.  S.  Course. 


Anderson,  Thomas  Garnett,  1 
Appleby,  George  Douglas,  1 
Arrni stead,  Walter  Wilson,  2 
Arnold,  George  Clifton,  1 
Arnold,  Rupert  Oliver,  3 
Atkinson,  Grady,  1 
Atkinson,  Paul  Drew,  2 
Bailey,  Harle  Grady,  2 
Battey,  George  Magruder,  3 
Benson,  Lewis,  1 
Blackmar,  Ray  Welborn,  3 
Blanchard,  Mercer,  3 
Brooks,  Clifford  Cleveland,  3 
Buchwald,  Caspar,  1 
Campbell,  Romney  Lyle,  1 
Cann,  William  Gammell,  2 
Canncn,  Henry  Grady,  3 
Carson,  Carville  Hynson,  2 
Carter,  Edgar  Vernon,  2 
Cas sells,  Alexander  Smith,  2 
Collins,  Walter  McConnell,  1 
Cook,  Walter  Branham,  2 
Cooledge,  Harold  Newman,  1 
Coplan,  Nathan,  4 
Dargan,  Milton,  Jr.,  1 
Davis,  Bryan  Brown,  4 
Davis,  Homer  Abbey,  2 
Daviscn,  Henry,  1 
Deane,  Henry  Heyward,  3 
Denton,  Frank  Bartow,  1 
Derrick,  Claud  Lester,  2 
Dick,  Samuel  Kenney,  1 
DuBose,  Boiling  Stovall,  2 
Dunbar,   Joseph   Brown,    1 
Edelstein,  Usher,  2 
Evans,  Paul  Romare,  1 
Farkas,  Leonard,  1 
Farris,  Edward  Lee,  1 
Fort,  John  Allen,  3 
Fort,  John  Porter,  2 
Fulcher,  Lamar  Laurie,  1 
Galloway,  Henderson  Hunter,  1 


Athens 

Jefferson 

Crawford 

Elberton 

Hampton 

Madison 

Madison 

Logansville 

Atlanta 

Tallapoosa 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Lexington 

iens' 

Snellville 

Savannah 

Wind  s  r 

Savannah 

:anta 

Thomasville 

Savannah 

Valdosta 

Atlanta 

Cedartown 

Atlanta. 

Macon 

Atlanta 

Woodville 

Griffin 

Savannah 

Clayton 

Marietta 

Athens 

Talbotton 

Augusta 

Lawrenceville 

Albany 

Athens 

Americus 

Mt.  Airy 

Waynesboro 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
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Gates,  Stanley  Matthews,  3 
Gercke,  Louis  Carl,  1 
Gerdine,  Linton,  2 
Graves,  Richard  Augustus,  1 
Greene,  Henry  Comer,  1 
Gresham,  Oscar  Milledge,  1 
Griggs,  Daniel  Stewart,  1 
Gordon,  Joseph  Budd,  1 
Hatcher,  Samuel  Benjamin,  3 
Hendrick,  Henry,  1 
Hodgson,  Morton  Strahan,  2 
Hodgson,  Ralph  Reginald,  3 
Ivey,  Alfonso  L.,  3 
James,  Wallace  Crisp,  1 
Joel,  Jacob,  1 
King,  James  Allen,  1 
Knight,  Arthur  Merrill,  1 
Knight,  Jacqueline  Emil,  4 
Lee,  Berto  Bingham,  1 
Lowe,  Charles  Overton,  1 
Mays,  John  Glascock,  4 
Minehan,  Ralph  Joseph,  1 
Murrah,  Jesse  Rogers,  1 
McCaffrey,  William  Thomas,  4 
McDonald,  John  Kenneth,  4 
McDougald,  James  Calhoun,  3 
McElhannon,  Stewart,  2 
McMurrain,  Walter  Franklin,  1 
Napier,  Charles  Hamilton,  2 
Newsome,  Henry,  2 
Newton,  Floyd  Childs,  3 
Nix,  William  Thomas,  1 
Padgett,  Grady,  1 
Palmer,  James  Daniel,  1 
v  Parker,  Nick,   1 

Pearson,  Elnathan  Pratt,  2 

Perry,  Thomas  Asbury,  4 

Peterson,  Malcolm  Lawson,  1 

Pottinger,  William  Stevens,  2 

Ragan,   Ralph,   1 

Raoul,  Loring,  4 

Redfearn,  Daniel  Huntley,  2 

Revson,  Rayfield  Frank,  1 

Rhodes,  Foster,  2 

Rhodes,  Walter  Alexander,  1 


Atlanta 

Augusta 

Athens 

Sparta 

Bluff  ton 

Waynesboro 

Dawson 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Jackson 

Athens 

Athens 

Union  Point 

Blakely 

Athens 

Point  Peter 

Waycross 

Waycross 

Covington 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Chipley 

Savannah 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Winder 

Cusseta 

Macon 

Union  Point 

Madison 

Commerce 

Reidsville 

Millen 

Millen 

Lumpkin 

Decatur 

Edna 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Barwick 

Atlanta 

Hepzibah 

Athens 
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Rogers,  Dwight  Laing,  2 
Rosser,  Percy,  1 
Scott,  Julius  James,  2 
Simmons,  Edgar  Gordon,  1 
Slusky,  Moses,  1 
Smith,  Homer  Clifton,  1 
Smith,  Paul  Hubert,   1 
Smith,  Sumner  Jewell,  2 
Smith,  Young  Berryman,  2 
Spearman,  Frank  Geiger,  1 
Styerman,   Clifton  Maurice,  1 
Sweat,  James  Lester,  1 
Swift,  George  Parker,  3 
Thomas,  Joseph  Augustus,  1 
Thomasson,  Oscar,  1 
Thornton,  Percy  Heard,  3 
Tburman,  Allen  G.,  2 
Turner,  Curtis  Lewis,  4 
Underwood,  William  Hansell,  1 
Von  Sprecken,  Frank,  2 
Walker,  Edmund  Byne,  3 
Weaver,  Clayton  Guess,  2 
Weigle,  Linton  Gibson,  1 
White,  Hugh  Welch,  1 
Whitaker,  Paul  William,  1 
Williams,  John  Mason,  1 
Willingham,    William    Bayard, 
Winburn,  William  Alfred,  1 
Wkham,  William  Stuart,  1 
Wright,  Max,  1 


B.  S.  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Ansley,  Bradford  Denham,  1 
Brown,   Thomas   Wxalker,   2 
Brooks,  Edward  Franklin,  3 
Cobb,  Carlisle,  3 
Eppes,  James  Bancroft,  4 
Eppes,  William  Eston,  2 
Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Mallory,  1 
Fitzpatrick,  Littleton  Hill,  2 
Grandy,  Leroy  Bunyan,  1 
Grandy,  Lloyd  Henderson,  4 
Hubbard,  Dewitt  Talmadge,  3 
Hull,  William  Deloney,  2 
Hulme,  George  Harold,  Jr.,  1 


Reiisville 

Eatonton 

Decatur 

Rincon 

Augusta" 

Winder 

Athens 

Jefferson 

Atlanta 

Shady  Dale 

Thomasville 

Waycross 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Madison 

Union  Point 

Barnesville 

Atlanta 

Carrs 

Augusta 

Madison 

Logansville 

Augusta 

Whitehall 

LaGrange 

Madison 

College    Park 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Rome 


Thomasville 

Marshalville 

Lexington 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Culloden 

Culloden 

Pickens,  S.  C. 

Pickens,  S.  C. 

Flowery  Branch 

Athens 

Athens 
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Hunt,  William  Dudley,  2 
Hutchins,  Williams  Rutherford,  3 
Jerger,  Louis  Henry,  1 
Joseph,  Leo,  4 
King,  Geronimo  Way,  3 
Lipshutz,  Jacob,  3 
Lucas,  James  Edward,  2 
Mason,  Harry,  1 
Miller,  Harry  Andrew,  2 
McCutchen,  Herman  Crescy,  2 
McWhorter,  Burnett  Pettigrew,  2 
Nicholson,  Homer  Kittrell,  2 
Nicoll,  Albert  Bacon,  1 
Oliver,  Edmund  Matthew,  2 
Porter,  John  Hart,  2 
Pi-ados,  Armand  Carlos,  2 
Ray,  Hugh  Livingston,  1 
Robertson,  Thomas  Jesse  Hamilton, 
Sandiford,  Alvan  Carswell,  2 
*  Simkins,  Tatnall  Daniel,  2 
Smith,  Andrew  Guy,  2 
Stanford,  James  Leland,  4 
Swenson,  Joseph  Jordan,  4 
Taylor,  Bayard  Marcellus,  4 
Walker,  Watson,  2 
Weir,  John  Benson,  2 
Yeates,  William  Smith,  3 


Pensacola,  Fla. 

Athens 

Thomasville 

Milledgeville 

Cusseta 

Savannah 

Waverley  Hall 

Athens 

Corinth 

Adairsville 

Ceylon 

Athens 

Savannah 

Plains 

Augusta 

Camaguay,  Cuba 

Norcross 

Carrollton 

Midville 

Albany 

Palmetto 

Hamilton 

Atlanta 

Zebulon 

Hawkinsville 

Athens  ^ 

Atlanta 


B.  S.  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Branson,  Lanier  Frank,  1  Athens 

Gonzales,  Juan,  4  Leon,  Nicaraguax" 

Grant,  Fred  Nickerson,  3  Jacksonville,  Fla.y 

Montgomery,  Stafford,  3  Rome 

Stone,  Walter  Ellison,  3  Athens 

Taylor,  Charles  S.,  1  Athens 

Walker,  Edmund  Byne,  3  Madison 

Winter,  John  Harold,  4  Winterville 


B.  S.   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

Arrendale,  James  Lester,  2 
Ball,  Fred  Willarid,  1 
Bostwick,  Henry  Green,  2 
Bostwick,  Hugh,  2 
Carey,  John  Foster,  1 
Chastain,  Troy  Green,  2 
Dobbs,  Willis  Franklin,  2 


Grove 

Fitzgerald 

Bostwick 

Bostwick 

Bostwick 

Kennesaw 

Kennesaw 
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Fowler,  Julian  Arnold,  1 
Giles,  John  Kyrgess,  2 
Haddock,  William  Hemphill,  1 
Harber,  Thomas  Albert,  1 
Holm  an,  Robert  William,  2 
Lang,  William  Warren,  3 
Longino,  Dick  Randolph,  1 
Morrow,  John  Milton,  1 
Nixon,  Robert  Lee,  2 
Oates,  Walter  Moreland,  2 
Rucker,  Kenelm  Earle,  1 
Prickett,  Hiram  Grover,  1 
Rylee,  Hubert  Morton,  2 
Starr,  David  Solomon,  2 
Starr,  Silas  Henry,  1 
Sell,  Scott,  1 
Sibley,  John  Adams,  2 
Williams,  Lee  Hayes,  1 


Athens 

McWhorter 

Athens 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Villa  Rica 

Douglasville 

Rutledge 

Bowden 

Louisville 

Elberton 

Commerce 

Statham 

Royston 

Mansfield 

Hoschton 

Milledgeville 

Hull 


ONE    YEAR    COURSE    IN    AGRICULTURE. 


Anderson,  Clyde  Swain 
Burnett,  Wylie  Baxter 
Calhoun,  DeWitt 
Corker,  Palmer  Lewis 
DeLoach,  Robert  Clinton 
Eve,  William  Frederick,  Jr. 
Lee,  Clyde  Hugh 
McLeroy,  Lewis  Franklin 
McXeely,  William  Alfred 
Pulliam,  Eff  J. 
Rast,  Leroy  Edmund 
Redfearn,  David  C. 
Rogers,  Robert  Allen 
Simkins,  William  Dannette 
Stephens,  Oliver  Cromwell 
Tiapnell,  Preston 
Webb,  William  Frank 

WINTER   COURSE    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

Hosch,  Russell  Preston 
Patterson,  james  Wright 


Summit 

Athens 

Mt.  Vernon 

Waynesboro 

Glennville 

Augusii 

Halcyondale 

Bogart 

Athens 

Hartwell 

Pidcock 

Pa  v  o 

Athens 

Athens 

Cusseta 

Metter 

Elberton 


Hoschton 
Pidcock 
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ELECTIVE  STUDENTS. 


Atkinson,  Bert  M.,  1 
Bacon,  Albert  Sidney,  1 
Barrow,  David  Francis,  2 
Bryan,  Clement  Sidney,  4 
Carter,   Leonidas   Myers,   4 
Clowsr,  Fred  Flynn,  4 
Colley,  Carroll  Demcey,  2 
Delaperriere,  Herman  Preston,  I 
Dick,  Jackson  Porter,  3 
Draper,  Wallace  Wood,  3 
Erwin,  Evan  Alexander,  1 
Foley,  Frank  Daniel,  2 
Gammon,  Julian  Eugene,   3 
Garner,  Guy,  1 
Gilbert,  Harry  Brittain,  1 
Gray,  Walter  Inman,  3 
X  Greene,  Rice  Burkett,  2 
Harmon,  Harry  E.,  2 

<  Hawes,  Albert  Sidney,   1 
Hawkins,  Sion  Boone,  3 
Hollinsbead,  George  Wiggins,   1 
Horsey,  Hamilton  Richard,  2 
Ketron,  Grover  Cleveland,  1 
King,  John,   1 

L'Engle,  Francis  Porcher,  3 
Link,  Abram,  2 
Lodato,  Joseph,  2 
Lowndes,  Jack  Dozier,  3 

'  Magruder,  R.  L.,  2 
Martin,  Frank  Hill,  3 
Miller,  Oscar  Lee,  3 
Miller,  William  Cox,  2 
Mills,   Charles  Gardner,  3 
McNeely,  Percy  Brand,  3 
Odom,  Horace  Hartford,  1 
Pekor,  Charles  Francis,  2 
Ransom,  Eugene  Mason,  3 
Rogers,  James,  1 
Sample,  James  Lindsey,  1 
Smith,  Richard  Kyle,  3 
Thompson,   R.   S.,   3 
Wrright,  Tate,  4 


Newnan 

Pembroke 

Athens 

Athens 

Carrollton 

Atlanta 

Washington 

Hoschton 

Marietta 

Atlanta 

Winder 

Columbus 

Marianna,  Fla. 

Luxomini 

Rising  Fawn 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Atlanta 

Elberton 

Americus 

Milledgeville 

Fernandina,  Fla. 

Clarkesville 

Cusseta 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  ^ 

Athens 

Baltimore,  Md.K 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Atlanta 

Carnesville 

Americus 

Griffin 

Athens 

Gerard 

Columbus 

Columbu3 

Eastman 

Statesboro 

Greensboro 

Atlanta 

Elberton 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT, 


Junior  Class. 


Askew,  Erie  Bower 
Awtry,  William  Penn,  B.   S. 
Brown,  James  William 
Bruce,  Daniel  Richmond 
Camp,    Robert   Toombs 
Cox,    Charles    Harman 
Cozart,  John  Milton 
Davis,   Lennie  Lewis 
Dennard,  Joseph  Walker 
Dodd,   Philip   Green 
Diamond,  Sidney  Hamilton 
Feidelson,  Charles  Napoleon,  A. 
Fleming,  Thomas  Farrar 
Gardner,  Bernard  Clay 
Gary,  William  Theodore 
Holcomb,  Thomas  Hull 
Jones,  Harry  Philip 
Jones,  Robert  Harrison 
King,  Charles  Chester 
King,  Remsen  Porter 
Lumpkin,  Edwin  King,  Jr. 
McCall,  Stephen  Barney 
Mann,  WTilliam  Simeon 
Martin,  Willie  Dowse, 
Middlebrooks,  Grover  Cleveland 
Nevin,  Harry  Wardlaw 
Pickett,  Roscoe 
Roberts,  Joseph  Francis 
Rubenstein,  Herman  Lipfield 
Salter,  Jesse  Shepherd 
Smith,  John  Andy 
Strickland,  Roy  McNorton 
Sudderth,  Leopold 
Taylor,  Robert  DeForest 
Walker,  Franklin  Carlton 
Watson,  James  Anderson 
Watson,   Wrade   Hampton 
Weltner,  Philip  Robert 


B. 


Senior   Class. 


Boorstin,  Samuel  Aaron 
Brinson,   William   Chauncey 
Candler,  Asa  Warren,  Ph.  B. 


Arlington 

Young  Harris 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pineview 

Carnesville 

Cornelia 

Washington 

Fortscn 

Pineview 

Atlanta 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Savannah 

Sparta 

Pavo 

Augusta 

Fort  Branch,  Ind. 

Waynesboro 

Atlanta 

Covington 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Manassa 

Jacksonville 

Reidsville 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Adairsville 

Lavonia 

Augusta 

Athens 

Bowman 

Athens 

Buford 

Griffin 

Gibson 

Lithia  Springs 

Surrencey 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


Monroe 

Wrightsville 

Atlanta 
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Daley,   Russell  Mellville 
Fawcettt,  John  Rutherford,  B.  S. 
Fielder,  William  James 
Hancock,  Thomas  Francis 
Holtzendorff,  Crichton  Brooks 
James,   Clifford  Massey,  B.   S. 
Johnson,  James  Lindsay,  Jr. 
Kelley,  James  Andrew 
Ketron,  Harold  Wayne 
Law,  Joseph 

Marshburn,  Walter  Octavius,  A.  B. 
Parker,  Robert  Shumate,  A.  B. 
Scott,  Thomas  Elisha 
Thomasson,  Beverly  Blalock 
Willie,  WTallace  Jones 
Wilson,  Harry  Manassa 

Elective. 
Miller,  Wallace 
Talmadge,  Eugene  Thomas 


Wrightsville 

Savannah 

Cedartown 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Macon 

Douglasville 

Rome 

Whitesburg 

Clarkesville 

Herndon 

Barnesville 

Atlanta 

Jesup 

Carroll  ton 

Metter 

Waycross 

Macon 
Forsyth 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PHARMACY. 


Brinson,  Curtie  Edison 
Deas,  Adam  Dwight 
Hatcher,  William  Harvey 
Moran,    Gerald 
Redfearn,  James  Augustus 
Rogers,   Luther 


Wrightsville 
Augusta 

Wrightsville 
Athens  K 
Barwick 
Eastman 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


Aiken,  Robert  N. 
AUen,  Chloe 
Allen,  Sallie 
Amason,  Ophelia 
Averitt,  Nellie  S. 
Bacon,  Eudora  M. 
Bagwell,  Effie 
Bailey,  C.  C. 
Baker,  David  H. 
Ballou,  Elise 
Bankston,  Nannie 


Athens. 

Sparta. 

Summerville. 

Tignall. 

Statesboro. 

Doe  Run. 

Flowery  Branch. 

Bogart. 

Unadilla. 

Fowlton. 

Atlanta. 
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Barnes,  Nina 

Barrett,  Darline 

Barrett,  Eula 

Barrett,  May 

Barrett,  Susie 

Barrett,  Thomas  J. 

Barrett,  Ruby 

Bates,  Julia  C. 

Baughan,  Joseph  M. 

Beatty,  Troy 

Beck,  Willie  R. 

Bell,  Mary 
*•  Benedict,  Anna  Coates 

Benedict,  Julia 

Benedict,  Nancy 

Benedict,  Harriet 

Bergen,  Helen  J. 

Bernard,  Annie 

Bond,  Ray 

Bond,  George  G. 

Bond,  Mrs.  G.  G. 

Boulineau,  Daisy 

Boston,  Sara 

Bower,  Lucien  C. 

Boyles,  Irene 
'    Bradberry,  James  H. 

Bradley,  Wealthy 

Branch,  Mrs.  E.  F. 

Brewer,  Virginia  A. 

Brewer,  Mrs. 

Brewton,  Wade  H. 

Brittain,  M.  L. 

Broach,  Emma 

Brown,  iiitha  O. 
<  Brown,  Elizabeth 

Brown,  Nellie  M. 

Brown,  Susie  May 

Brown,  W.  Wedford 
XBrumby,  Annie  W. 

Brumby,  Mary  Harris 

Bryan,  Clement  S. 

Bryan,  J.  S. 

Bryan,  Susie 

Buchwald,  Caspar 

Burrus,  Lucile 


Abbeville. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Roanoke,  Ala. 

Athens. 

LaGrange. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Waycross. 

Cairo. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Savannah. 

Athens. 

Macon. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Hepzibah. 

Alachua,  Fla. 

Bainbridge. 

Griffin, 

Athens. 

Lizetta. 

Bishop. 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Belleville. 

Atlanta. 

Campton. 

Hilton. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Dawson. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Madison. 
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Burnett,  Wylie  B. 
Burke,   Moselle  L. 
Eyington,  Charles  G. 
Cahert,  Loma 
Campbell,  Nora 
Callaway,  Ida 
Champion,  Emma  Lou 
Chapman,  Mera 
Cheney,  Nellie 
Cheney,  Wilson  O. 
Center,  Stella  S. 
Clarke,  Jessie 
Coleman,  Alva  M. 
Cofer,  Mary 
Colbert,  Clyde  F. 
Conway,  Henry  C. 
Conway,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Corbin,  Nellie 
Cook,  Bunnie 
Curry,  Lalla 
Daniel,  R.  B. 
Davis,  Jennie  H. 
Davis,  Sallie 
Davison,  Daisy 
Darwin,  Lalage 
Dill,  Bessie 
Doggett,   Sarah  E. 
Dorsey,  Annie  B. 
Drewry,  Miss 
Dukes,  Mattie 
Dunn,  Mamie 
Dunwoody,  Kate 
Dunwoody,  Annie 
Earnest,  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Edge,  Warnie 
Edwards,  Thomas  R. 
Elder,  Laura  M. 
Elder,  Patty 
Ellis,  Willie 
Ennis,  Marca 
Evans,  Ellena 
Everett,  Myrtis 
Ezzard,  Henry  H. 
Farmer,  Fox  T. 
Fleming,  Isabelle 


Athens. 

Athens. 

Columbus. 

Jackson. 

Faceville. 

Athens. 

Byron. 

Powellton. 

Athens. 

Valdosta. 

Forsyth. 

Culvertom 

Devereaux. 

Washington. 

Kingston. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Griffin. 

Watkinsville. 

Braxton. 

Valdosta. 

Crandall. 

Morris  Station. 

Lyerly. 

Athens 

Harlem. 

Dallas. 

Athens. 

Griffin. 

Ailey. 

Vienna. 

Vidalia. 

Vidalia. 

Athens. 

Watkinsville. 

Winterville. 

Athens. 

Farmington. 

Vineville. 

Deep  Step. 

Omaha. 

Vienna. 

Dallas'. 

Braxton 

Athens. 
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Fleming,  Susie 
Floyd,  Edward  L. 
Fontaine,  Nathalie  H. 
Fowler,  Vashti 
Gaertner,  H.  J. 
Gaissert,  Lucile 
Gale,  Susie  R. 
Gardner,  Leila 
Gerdine,  Corinne 
Gerdine,  Sarah 
Gerdine,  Susie 
Gilbert,   Mrs.   R.   M. 
Glisson,  Idelle 
Greer,  Bessie 
Gregg,  Elizabeth 
Greene,  Francis  M. 
Griffeth,  Lillie 
Groover,  Floride 
Goetchius,  Marie 
Goss,  Agnes 
Goss,  Leila 
Halliday,  Emmie 
Hale,  Mabel 
Hall,  Xora  E. 
Hall,  Margaret  L. 
Hamrick,  Maggie 
Hardee,  Mary 
Harman,   Paul  B. 
Hardeman,  Mrs.  B.'F. 
Harbin,  Ruby 
Harris,  Margaret 
Harrison,  David  W. 
Harper,  Mrs.   F.  M. 
Haslett,  Eugenia 
Hawkins.  Alfred  H. 
Henderson,   Hattie  L. 
Henley.  Frances 
Herndon,  Thomas  A. 
Hicks,  Rosa  P. 
Hill,  Margaret 
Hillsman,  Isabelle 
Hillsman,  Pattie 
H:ghtower,  Early  S. 
Hobbie,  Kluxie 
Holley,  Julia 


Kestler, 
Ciipley, 
Athens. 
Athens. 
Waynesboro. 
Rome. 
Brunswick. 
Porteraale. 
Atlanta. 
Athens. 
Athens. 
Macon. 
Sardis. 
Monticello. 
Citra,  Fla. 
Bradley. 
Macon. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Rome. 
Athens. 
Athene. 
Lumpkin. 
Athens. 
Cartersville. 
Macon. 
Atlanta. 
Crandall. 
Milieu. 
Athens. 
Athens. 
Rome. 
Agricola. 
Athens. 
Elberton. 
Agricola. 
Lyerly. 
Athens. 
Crawford. 
Beech  Island,  S.  C. 
Dalton. 
Athens. 
Athens. 
Damascus. 
Harlem. 
Preston. 
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Holt,  Bessie 

Holt,  Mary  H. 

Hopkins,  Margarita 

Home,  Annie  Mae 

Howard,  Anna  Lee 

Runnicutt,  Eleanor 

Hunter,  Benj.  T. 

Hyde.   Carrie 

Jackson,  John  G. 

Jackson,  Lydia  A. 

James,   Wallace 

Jennings,  Jessye 

Joel,  Jake 

Johnson,  Anna  Kate 

Johnson,  Matilda 

Johnson,  Mozelle  B. 

Johnson,  Oliver  W. 

Joiner,  Eiua 

Jones,  Ruth 

Jones,  W.  P. 

Kean,  Albert  D. 

Keith,  Mabel 
•"'"  Keith,  Byron   S. 

Kelly,  Elizabeth 
/  Kinnebrew,  Mrs.  B.  B. 

Kn-tly,  Carrie 

Kroner,  Hayes  A. 

I     oner,  Susie 

Lane,  Eula 

Lanier,  Helen 

Lasseter,  Lizzie 
y,  Mrs.  Plus 

Light,  George  W. 

Liscome,  Mrs.  W.  K. 

Long,  Annie 

Lovvorn,  Bertha 

Loyd,   Chloe 

Lumpkin,  Mamie 
•   Lustrat,  Eleanor 

Lustrat,  Rene 

Lyon,  Virginia 

Mahn,  Florence 

Mahone,  Cora 

Manley,  Joseph  P. 

Markette,  Ophie 


Augusta. 

Bainbridge. 

Louisville. 

Vidalia. 

Tibet. 

Athens. 

Atlanta. 

Blakely. 

Riddleville. 

Cartersville. 

Blakely. 

Dawson. 

Athens. 

Augusta. 

Bullochville. 

Thomson. 

Woodstock. 

Vienna. 

Athens. 

Rome. 

Thomson. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Atlanta. 

Winterville. 

Winterville. 

Hilton. 

Cuthbert. 

Forsyth. 

Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Unadilla. 

Athens. 

Leesburg. 

Carrolton. 

Newborn. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Waycross. 

Savannah. 

Valdosta 

Griffin. 

Plains. 
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Mason,  Harry 

Mason,  Katie 

Mathis,  Maggie 

Mayne,  James  M 

Merrill,  Mrs.  F.  A. 

Mershon,  J.  A. 

Mills,  E.  A. 

Minehan,  Ralph 

Mitchell,  Fannie 

Moon,  Charles  A. 

Moran,  Gerard 

Morris,  John 

Murphy,  Laura  B 

MeCurdy,   Rentie  J. 
^McDonald,  John  K 

McDorman,  Nellie 

McElreath,  Sarah  May 

McLendon,  Lillie 

McNiel,  Mrs.   D.  R, 
.s'McWhorter,  Robert  L. 

Nolan,  Saida 

Parker,  Hugh  E. 

Parkerson,  Mary 

Pfohl,  Martha 

Phillips,  Lene 

Phillips,  Mamie 

Pinkston,  Lena  B. 

Piatt,  James  N. 

Piatt,  Mrs.  J.  N. 

Purks,  J.  E. 

Rangel,  Michael  A. 

Rawson,  Mary 

Ray,  Myrtle 

Redding,  William  B 

Roberts,  Emmie 

Roberts,  Mary  L. 

Roberts,  Mamie  "W 

Robertson,  Ray  E. 

Robinson,  R.  E. 

Rogers,  Robert  A. 
•    Sanford,  S.  V. 
'-Sanford,  Mrs.   S.  "V 

Saye,  Ernest  B. 

Scott,  Maggie 

Simmons,  Aline 


Mt. 


Athens. 

Athens. 

Union. 

Bishop. 

Vernon. 

Monticello. 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens 

Augusta. 

Tignall. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Ft.  Gaines. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Vienna. 

Columbus. 

Waycross. 

Quitman. 

Sparta. 

Baxley. 

Baxley. 

Greensboro 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Milford. 

Lizetta. 

Blakely. 

Cedar   Springs. 

Ingleside. 

Gainesville. 

Adairsville. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Ball  Ground. 

Athens. 

Zebulon. 
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Smith,  Berta 
'  Smith,  Garland 

Smith,  Jennie 
^Snelling,  William  M. 

Starling,  Alma 

Stanage,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Stansell,  Fannie 
-*  Stokes,  Thomas  G. 

Stovall,  Mrs.   0.   P. 

Strozier,  Albert 

Swift,  E. 

Swint,  A.  L. 

Thaxton,   O.  A. 

Thomas,  Marguerite 

Thompson,  Mrs.  H.  E. 

Tilley,  Gladys 

Towers,  Mary  N. 

Treadwell,  Mamie 

Trippe,  Alma  G. 

Troutman,  Mrs.  Agnes 
^Upshaw,  J.   C. 

Upson,  Emily 

Upson,  Esther  A. 

Verdery,  Louise 

Waits,  Mittee 

Walker,  Burtie 

Walker,  Mary 

Walker,  Venice  C. 

Wallace,  Annie 

Ward,  Charles   S. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Mollie 

Ware,  Nina 

Ware,  Robert  W. 

Ware,  Saidee 

Ware,  A.   F. 

Warr,  Gertrude 

Watkins,  William   C. 

Watkins,  Mrs.  W.   C. 

Webb,  Fannie  J. 

West,  Erne 

West,  Mary  C. 

Wheeler,  Alex  S. 

Wheeler,  Bessie  M. 

Whelchel,  Ella  M. 

Whitehead,  Willie  Lou 


Conyers. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Cordele. 

Athens. 

Conyers. 

Jeffersonville. 

Atlanta. 

Irwinton. 

Watkinsville. 

Sandersville. 

Forsyth. 

Athens. 

Savannah. 

Conyers. 

Rome. 

Greshamville. 

Bluffton. 

Rome. 

Monroe. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Harlem. 

Atlanta. 

Marshallville. 

Hawkinsville. 

Atlanta. 

Millen. 

Carrolton. 

Carrolton. 

Winder. 

Lincolnton. 

LaGrange. 

Wadley. 

Thomson. 

Edison. 

Edison. 

Covington. 

Thomson. 

Thomson. 

Devereux. 

Devereux. 

Athens. 

Athens. 
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Whittenberg,  W.  V. 
"^Whitman,  George  P. 
Wicks,  Emma 
Wilburn,  Emily  P. 
Wilkinson,  William  R. 
Wilkinson,  Birdie  J. 
Wilkinson,  Terrell  H. 
Williams,  Maud 
Williams,  Hinton 
Williams,  Emma 
Willingham,  Ollie 
Wilson,  Asa  T. 
Wilson,  Mattie   Lou 
*-\Yoofter,  Jack 
t  Woods,  Elizabeth 
-.it,  Farise  E. 
Wright,  Pearl 
Wright,  Conner  W. 
Yates,  Annie  Laurie 
Young,  William  H. 


Summerville. 

Atlanta. 

Covington. 

Griffin. 

Belleville. 

Belleville. 

Fuller. 

Bonair. 

Colquitt. 

Carrolton. 

Thomson. 

Cony^rs. 

Pinehurst. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Rome. 

Rome? 

Cave   Spring. 

Lizetta. 

Athens. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION. 

Graduate 

3 

Franklin  College 

119 

State  College: 

General  B.  S.  Course 

117 

B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering 

39 

B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 

8 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture 

25 

One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture 

17 

Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 

2 

208 

Elective 

42 

Law 

59 

Pharmacy 

6 

Summer  School 

* 

300 

737 

o 

Total  Registration  735 


Tables  Showing  Data  Required  by  the  Retolution  of     the 
General  Assembly,  Approved  August  J3,  J904* 

Professions  of  parents  of  students  in  the  University  1906-7,  so 
far  as  known: 

Farmers    ,    83 

Physicians    ,. 18 

Ministers    , 7 

Teachers     8 

Lawyers    32 

Business  Men  145 

Professions  or  vocations  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution: 

Physicians    133 

Ministers  189 

Engineers    78 

Officers  of  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 94 

Teachers    143 

Farmers  632 

Lawyers 1,090 

In   business,    (including   merchants,   bankers, 

druggists,  insurance,  etc.)      3,960 

______  » 

Total 6,319 


The  University  of  Georgia. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  as 
follows: 

THE    UNIVERSITY  AT   ATHENS. 

I.  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE.— (The  College  of  Arts).  Established 
in  1801,  offering  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including 

1.  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special  Courses. 

II.  THE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS.— (The  College  of  Science).  Established  in 
1872,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  includ- 
ing the  following  courses: 

1.  The  General  Science  Course. 

2.  The  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

3.  The  Electrical  Engineering  Course. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Course. 

5.  The  One  Year  Agricultural  Course. 

6.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

7.  The  Experiment  Station  (at  Experiment). 

8.  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Qi.     THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL.— Offering  the  following  Degrees- 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

IV.     THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT.— Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Law — a  Two  Years'  Course. 

V.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL.— Founded  in  1903. 
Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common  School  Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy  and  Related  Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected  College  Studies. 

VI.     THE     SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY.— Offering    the     Degree     of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy — a  Two  Years'  Course. 

For  catalog  of  any  of  the  above  write  to 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  Chancellor, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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VII.  NORTH  GEORGIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  DAHLON- 
EGA,  GA  —  Established  1871,  offering  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Instruction,  Bachelor  of 
Business  Science,  having  the  following  schools:  Philosophy, 
Pedagogy,  Courses  in  Science  (including  Agriculture),  French, 
Department  of  Business,  Military  Department. 

For  catalog  apply  to 

GUSTAVUS  R.  GLENN,  President, 

Dahlonega,  Ga. 

VIII.  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  AUGUSTA,  GA.— Established 
1829.     A  full   Four  Years'   Course   in   Medicine. 

For  catalog  apply  to 

JOSEPH  EVE  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

IX.  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  ATLANTA,  GA.— Es- 

tablished 1885,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  Textile  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  and  having  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  Mathematics,  Engineering  Chemistry, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  English,  Physics,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Textile  Engineering,  Ex- 
perimental Engineering,  Drawing,  Modern  Languages,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy. 

For  catalog  apply  to 

K.  G.  MATHESON,  President, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

X.  GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  (FOR 
GIRLS),  MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA.— Established  1889,  offering 
the  following  diplomas:  Normal  Diplomas,  Collegiate  Diplomas, 
and  the  following  Certificates  of  Proficiency:  In  Book-keeping, 
Stenography,  Dressmaking,  Freehand  Drawing;  organized  in 
the  following  departments:  Normal  Department,  Normal  and 
Industrial  Arts,  Collegiate  Department,  Physical  Training,  In- 
dustrial Department,  Department  of  Domestic  Science,  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Fine  Art. 

For  catalog  apply  to 

MARVIN  M.  PARKS,  President, 

Milledgeville,  Ga. 

XI.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ATHENS,  GA.— (Co-Educational). 
Established  1891,  having  the  following  courses:  Common 
School  Course,  one  year;  Graduate  School,  three  years;  in- 
cluding the  following  schools:  Literature,  English,  Elementary 
Science,  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Latin,  Art,  Educa- 
tional and  Manual  Training,  Penmanship,  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy, Domestic  Science. 

For  catalog  apply  to 

E.   C.   BRANSON,   President, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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XII.  GEORGIA  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTHS, 
AT    COLLEGE,   NEAR   SAVANNAH,   GA. 

Establihed  1890,  and  organized  in  the  following  schools: 
English,  Pedagogy,  Mathematics,  Science,  Agriculture,  Manual 
Training,  including  Mechanical  Drawing,  Wood  Working  and 
Iron  V\rorking,  Department  of  Trades,  Carpentry,  Blacksmith- 
ing,  Masonry,  Painting,  Tailoring,  Shoemaking,  Sewing. 
For  catalog  apply  to 

R.  R.  WRIGHT,  President, 

College,  Ga. 
For  catalog  of  the  several  institutions  mentioned,  address  the 
presidents,  whose  names  are  given  above;    for   catalog  of  the   en- 
tire University  organization,  address 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  CHANCELLOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

SYSTEM. 

In    Franklin    College    119 

In   State  College  of  Agriculture    208 

Elective   Students    42 

In  Graduate  School  3 

In  Law  Department 57 

In    Pharmacy    Department    6 

In  Summer  School 300 

735 
The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College    (Dahlonega): 

In  College  Classes  76 

In  Sub-Freshman  Classes 129 

205 
The  School  of  Technology  (Atlanta): 

In  College  Classes    387 

In  Apprentice  Class 171 

558 
The  Girls  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (Milledgeville) : 

In  College  Classes 312 

In  Sub-Freshman  class  and  preparatory  class....   114 

426 
State  Normal  School: 

In   Normal   Department    440 

The  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths  (Savannah): 

In  College  Class    10 

In   Normal    Department    74 

In   Preparatory   Department    204 

288 

The  Medical   College   (Augusta) 98 

In  Practice  Schools: 

State   Normal    School    105 

Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths 76 

181 
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Admission    Requirements 


Franklin  College, 

18 

State   College, 

18-19 

Law   Department, 

19 

Admission  to   Advanced 

Standing,   29 

Agriculture, 

75-87 

Alumni  Society, 

39 

Animal   Husbandry, 

77-78 

Apparatus,    Scientific, 

14-16 

Appointments    and    Honors,            33-35 

Astronomy, 

51-67 

Athletics, 

37-38 

Biology, 

44-45,   64-66 

Board,  cost  of, 

29 

Brown    Fund, 

32 

Calendar, 

3-4 

Chemistry, 

42,  63-64 

Civil  Engineering, 

67-70 

Committees  of  Trustees, 

8 

Committees   of  Faculty, 

12 

Courses   of  Instruction: 

Franklin   College, 

41-58 

State  College, 

60-90 

Law  Department, 

93-102 

Pharmacy, 

103-108 

Dairying,  82 

Degrees: 

Requirements  for,  56-58,  61-63,  70, 

73,  80-81,  90 
Post-Graduate,  91 

Law    Department,  95 

Pharmacy,  104-105 


Discipline,                                  32, 

98,  107 

Education, 

54 

Elective    Students, 

29 

Electrical    Engineering, 

71-73 

Engineering  Society, 

38 

English: 

Entrance  Requirements, 

20-21 

English  Language, 

49 

English  Literature, 

51-53 

Entrance  Examinations: 

Franklin  and  State  Colleges,       28 
Law  Department,  94 

Entrance    Requirements,  18-23 

Equipment,  description  of,  14-16 

Examinations    for    Entrance,  28 

Examinations,  Law   Department,       94 


Expenses: 

Undergraduate    Department 

29 

Law   Department, 

101 

Pharmacy, 

106 

Faculty: 

Franklin  College, 

41-42 

Slate  College, 

59 

Law   Department, 

93 

Pharmacy, 

103 

Farmers'  Institutes, 

86-87 

Fees, 

29-30 

Forestry, 

87-90 

Franklin  College: 

Faculty, 

41-42 

Schools  of, 

42 

French, 

50 

Geology, 

43 

German, 

49,  66 

Government,    , 

7 

Graduate  School, 

91-92 

Greek, 

45-46 

Greek,    Entrance    Requirements 

21 

History, 

46-48 

Entrance    Requirements, 

22 

of  the  University, 

5-7 

of  the  Law  Department, 

98-99 

Honors, 

33-35 

in   Law   Department, 

96 

Horticulture, 

78-80 

Italian, 

51 

Laboratories,  description  of, 

14-16 

Laboratory  Fees, 

30 

Latin, 

48-49 

Entrance  Requirements, 

19 

Law  Department, 

93-102 

Library. 

40 

of  Law  Department, 

97 

Literary   Societies, 

36 

Lodging,  cost  of, 

29 

Mathematics, 

43-44 

Entrance  Requirements, 

22 

Military  Tactics, 

73-75 

One  Year  Course  in  Agriculture 

,  81-82 

Organizations, 

36 

Philosophy, 

53-54 

Physics. 

51,  67 

Political   Science. 

47-48 

Post  Graduate   Degrees, 

92 

Prizes, 

33-36 

Publications  by  Students, 


36-37 


Requirements  for  Admission, 

18-23 

Rhetoric, 

51-53 

Roll  of  Students: 

Franklin  College, 

114-116 

State  College, 

117-121 

Graduate  School, 

111 

Law  Department, 

123-124 

Pharmacy  Department, 

124 

Elective, 

122 

Romance  Languages, 

50-51 

Scientific  Apparatus, 

14-16 

Society  of  Alumni, 

39 

Spanish, 

50 

State  College: 

Faculty  of, 

59 

Schools  of, 

00 

Studens,  Roll  of. 

117-121. 

Summer  School, 

109-113 

Students,  Roll  of, 

124-131 

Trustees,  List  of, 

7-8 

Tuition: 

Non-residents, 

29 

Law  Department, 

101 

Pharmacy, 

106 

University  Summer  School, 

109-113 

Vacation, 

39 

Winter  School  of  Agriculture, 

82-85 

Students  in, 

121 

Y.  M.  C.  A., 

36 

